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Preface 


Most Canadians know Ottawa as their national capital: a place 
politicians gather to debate the country’s governance and finances. But 
Ottawa is much more than this. Politicians may come and go, but the 
living, breathing city remains, filled with people who are proud to call it 
home and a long, vibrant artistic scene. This book will explore and 


celebrate the cultural and artistic legacy of Ottawa, both the city and 
the region. 
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Ottawa exists because of fault lines, glacial recession, the conjunction of 
multiple rivers, and the capricious choice of Queen Victoria, a far-off 
monarch. It was an ideal site for various Anishinabe groups to meet— 
indeed, the word “Odawa’ refers to trade and trading and is an apt name 
for a city where the commerce of goods and ideas became so important. 
The Kichi Sibi, or Ottawa River, provided an excellent route into the heart 
of the continent, and generations of traders, missionaries, military 
personnel, and settlers would traverse its waters. By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, a community-based on the power of its rushing 


waters and the abundance of the surrounding forests—was being built, 


and in 1857 it became the capital of what would eventually evolve into the 


Samuel Dubé, Wigwas wigwemad 
nation of Canada. mamawe anibish mazinadahigan, 
birchbark basket with leaf motif, date 
unknown, birchbark, spruce root, leather, 
My own roots in Ottawa are deep; | was born in Ottawa, son of an 34.5 x 22 x 33.3 cm, Kitigan Zibi 
Collection. 


Anishinabe mother from the Pikwakanagan First Nation and a Polish 
Canadian father whose family had originally settled in the Ottawa Valley at 
Wilno in the nineteenth century. As a child, | got to know the valley while visiting 
relatives throughout the region. | spent my childhood exploring—and several 
summers working in—Algonquin Park. | grew up in Ottawa and went to school 
there, eventually graduating with a master’s degree in Canadian art from 
Carleton University. When | studied art history in the early 1970s, not a single 
Ottawa artist was mentioned in my Canadian art classes. | often passed the 
large-scale mural by Gerald Trottier (1925-2004) in the H.M. Tory Building on 
the campus, but there were few others whom | knew, except for Robert 
Hyndman and Juan Geuer, whose studios | had visited during high school art 
classes. But | have since learned more about many outstanding Ottawa artists, 
and | was fortunate to spend my entire career working with the art and 
photography collections of the National Archives of Canada (now Library and 
Archives Canada), which was an amazing way to learn about the history of the 
nation in images. With colleagues at the National Gallery of Canada, the 
Canadian Museum of History, and other cultural institutions throughout the 
country, | continued my lifelong journey toward understanding more about 
Canada’s artistic heritage. 


In the early 1990s, curator Pierre Arpin from the new Ottawa Art Gallery asked 
me to work on a series of historical exhibitions about the history of art in the 
Ottawa region—something that had never been undertaken before—and | began 
to see that there was a rich legacy of artistic creativity. Many artists, including 
Indigenous, anglophone, francophone, or from newer immigrant communities, 
took advantage of the opportunities that the city offered. Then in 2014 | was 
called upon again to collaborate with a brilliant team of curators from the 
Ottawa Art Gallery on the exhibition Adisokamagan / Nous connaitre un peu 
nous-mémes / We'll All Become Stories, which opened in April 2018. This 
experience taught me much more about Ottawa’s rich heritage. 
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John By, Chaudieére Falls, Ottawa River, Upper Canada (Ottawa, Ontario), 1826, printed c.1830 by C. Ingrey, lithograph, 26.2 x 37.5 cm, 
Toronto Public Library. 


It has not been an easy city for artistic life to flourish in. Ottawa has struggled 
with the dichotomy between its position as the national capital, with officialdom 
and political life that has both stifled and occasionally supported local efforts. 
The city’s population has always included significant numbers of transitory 
people and those who make it their permanent home. Ottawa's municipal and 
social leaders have too often allowed national institutions to take on roles that 
should have been played by local groups, which, as a result, have either been 
under-supported or non-existent. 


The different viewpoints and policies of senior public servants and local 
business leaders were one source of ongoing problems. Another was diverging 
francophone and anglophone cultural aspirations that fractured efforts to 
develop an artistic community. Added to this were differences in class, 
education, occupation, and race in the region. 


Moreover, Ottawa has never been an industrial city or a metropolitan centre 
supplying a vast hinterland, like Toronto or Montreal. Its major industry for much 
of its history was focused on the timber trade. The Ottawa Valley, which sits 
firmly within the Canadian Shield, offered no great agricultural prospects to 
prospective settlers. Economic depressions in the 1870s, 1890s, and 1930s, and 
the opening of the Canadian West in the first decades of the twentieth century, 
all had a negative impact on the city's development—and its creative 
communities. 
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For any artist trying to make a living 
in Ottawa, patronage was a 
necessity, and there were limited 
markets for creative output for 
many decades. It was only in the 
1950s that the arts began to be 
seen as an integral part of society. 
With the growth of the high-tech 
industry and the expansion of the 
public service in the 1960s and 
1970s, new opportunities began to 
arise, with greater support for 
works by local artists. 


The past few decades have seen 
the demand for art and culture and 
the increase in government 


funding at multiple levels bring 


TYP B PMERE DEC. tyes 


David B. Milne, E.B. Eddy Mill, Hull, Quebec, 1923, watercolour and drybrush over 
pencil, 37 x 54.3 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


extraordinary change to the world of art and culture in the region. In the last 


twenty-five years, Ottawa artists have achieved both national and international 


fame, and the growth of a more inclusive and wide-ranging artistic practice has 


been a hallmark of the city’s cultural development. 


Ottawa's cultural and artistic history has always been important to me. | hope 


this work will reflect my love for my city and its past, encouraging others to learn 


more about Ottawa and its multitude of talented creators. 


LEFT: Norman Takeuchi, Wedding Song (detail: left canvas), 2020, acrylic on canvas, full work: 122 x 200 cm, detail: 122 x 91.5 cm, 
Collection of the artist. RIGHT: Meryl McMaster, Meryl 1, 2010, digital chromogenic print, 91.4 x 91.4 cm, Collection of the artist. 


For many first-time visitors, Ottawa comes as a surprise. Drawn to the 
city as a national capital, they seek out the Parliament Buildings, the war 
memorials, the national museums, the boat cruises on the Ottawa River 
and the Rideau Canal, and other cultural amenities. They also discover a 
metropolis in the middle of a northern wilderness, with stunning 
geographic features and a diverse, well-educated, and multilingual 
population. One of Canada’s largest cities, Ottawa has a history that is 
little known to most Canadians. A place where Indigenous people have 
met since time immemorial, it was a modest settlement until its random 
selection as the country’s capital by a Queen who never set eyes on it. 
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Since then, Canada’s rapid growth in the nineteenth century, two World 
Wars, and surges in immigration have all left their mark on the city and 
shaped Ottawa’s cultural landscape today. 


First Nations Culture in the Ottawa Region 


Ottawa exists because of its unique 
geographical position: it lies at the 
junction of the Gatineau, Rideau, 
and Ottawa Rivers—which, along 
with their tributaries, extend for 
thousands of kilometres into the 
continent—and on a geological fault 
line, which created the Chaudiére 


Falls.! This region has been the 
ancestral territory of the Algonquin 
(Anishinabe) peoples for millennia. 
Their seasonal movements 
included stays at winter 
encampments in the remote 
highlands on either side of the 
Ottawa River, known to the Pictographic representations found at Mazinaw Lake, Bon Echo Provincial Park, Kaladar, 
Anishinabe as the Kichi Sibi, and ii 

summer fishing and trading camps 


at the mouths of the various tributaries.2 Such transitory activities resulted in a 
limited number of identifiable cultural artifacts from the Ottawa-Gatineau 
region, and only a few pictographic representations found at Mazinaw Lake, 
Oiseau Rock on the upper Ottawa River, or elsewhere in eastern Ontario have 
survived. Floods, erosion, and more recent human activity may have effaced 
others that existed. Little is known about their creators, but the images may have 
had spiritual and ritual purposes. 


In addition to pictographs, Anishinabe culture also included the decoration of 
clothing and other belongings. Geometric designs may have had either secular 
or personal meaning, but they also may have fulfilled sacred or religious 
purposes. Women created clothing, wove baskets, carved tools, and made clay 
pottery, and their artistry was often complex and beautiful. Design patterns 
survived European contact, as Indigenous materials (quills and pigments, 
copper ornaments, shells) were gradually replaced by European-manufactured 
goods (beads, silver, buttons), and traditional knowledge can be seen in works 
such as Wigwemod (bark container), c.1925, by an unknown artist, and Lena 
Nottaway’s Tikinagan (baby carrier), 1962. 
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LEFT: Unknown artist, Wigwemod (bark container) [Bucket with maple-sugaring scene], c.1925, birchbark, conifer root, 29.7 x 21.0 x 
27.5 cm, National Museum of the American Indian, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. RIGHT: Lena Nottaway, Tikinagan (baby carrier), 
1962, black spruce root, birchbark, cotton, and moose skin, 67 x 34 x 9 cm, Canadian Museum of History, Gatineau. 


While the Anishinabe moved seasonally, specific places in the region were 
particularly important. The falls on the Ottawa River where the city eventually 
emerged were known to Indigenous peoples as Asticou and were always sacred 
to the Anishinabe. Shamans and warriors engaged in spiritual practices (such as 
fasting and dreaming) made offerings to the powerful beings believed to dwell 
there. 


In 1613, Samuel de Champlain encountered the Algonquins in his journey up 
the Kichi Sibi, or “Great River.” Early contact had an immediate impact: French 
explorers renamed the falls the Chaudiére, a name which is still in use, and 
Champlain published maps documenting his knowledge of the river. Although 
European settlement began in the Saint Lawrence River valley, Algonquins 
continued to inhabit the Ottawa valley. Today, their descendants carry on the 
cultural and artistic traditions of their ancestors, with the two largest First 
Nations being Pikwakanagan (Golden Lake, Ontario) and Kitigan Zibi (Maniwaki, 
Quebec). 
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Samuel de Champlain, Carte de la Nouvelle-France, 1632, etching on paper, black and white map, 52 x 85 cm (image), 57 x 91 cm 
(support), Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


1613-1763: The Beginnings of European Settlement 

After his journey into the interior of North America in 1613, Samuel de 
Champlain renamed the Kichi Sibi as the Outaouais (Ottawa) River, a derivation 
of the Anishinabe word meaning “to trade.” The name is fitting, since Ottawa 
has been, and continues to be, a site of trade in thought and practice among 
peoples of different origins, languages, and religious beliefs. 
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The era of French settlement in 
Canada, beginning in the early 
1600s, had little impact on the 
Ottawa region. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, French 
fur traders and military expeditions 
used the great river to penetrate 
further into the continent. Priests 
also sought to convert Indigenous 
peoples to Christianity. No 
permanent settlement appeared in 
the seventeenth century, and few 
visual records of the Ottawa Valley 
exist. However, in 1632 Champlain 
published some highly stylized 
engravings in Paris, and one of 
them recorded four Algonquins 


whom he had met on Lake Huron. 
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Champlain's original drawings and LEFT: Samuel de Champlain, Cheveux-relevez (Algonquins), 1632, etching, 13.8 x 


maps have not survived. As such, 


8.4 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Louis Nicolas, Portrait of a Famous 
One-Eyed Man (Portrait d’un Illustre borgne), date unknown, ink on paper, 33.7 x 


the best-known visual depictions of 21.6 cm, Codex Canadensis, 14, Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


French interactions with the First 

Nations are those created by the artist Louis Nicolas (1634-post-1700) between 
1664 and 1675, such as Portrait of a Famous One-Eyed Man (Portrait d’un Illustre 
borgne), date unknown. 


The Beaver Wars of the late seventeenth century, pitting the Haudenosaunee 
(Iroquois) Confederacy against the northern Algonquians and their French allies, 
severely restricted the scope of French settlement. The Great Peace of Montreal 
was signed between the two sides in 1701, at which point the French colony 
began to expand. The establishment of the Hudson's Bay Company in England 
in 1670 for fur trading and its southern expansion toward the Great Lakes and 
the Ottawa River catchment area also had an impact on Indigenous trade 


patterns. 


In the eighteenth century, settlers from Britain living on the Atlantic seaboard 
began to encroach on the lower Great Lakes and the Saint Lawrence River 
region. The French, in turn, built a series of forts to defend their territories. As 
European conflicts extended to North America, Indigenous peoples were drawn 
into them. The capture of New France in 1760 during the Seven Years’ War 
meant that Britain gained control over eastern North America. The Treaty of 
Paris of 1763 affirmed British sovereignty. While France ceded power, French- 
speaking settlers remained, continuing to farm, trade for furs, and practise their 
Catholic faith. 
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Hervey Smyth, View of the Taking of Quebec, 13 Sept 1759, 1761, etching with watercolour highlights, 31.8 x 47.2 cm. Created after a 
drawing by a soldier, this etching depicts the British victory at Quebec City in 1759, a turning point in the Seven Years’ War. 


The conclusion of the war was also meaningful for Indigenous peoples. In the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763, George Ill established principles for the negotiation 
of future treaties with Indigenous peoples and declared all lands west of the 
Appalachian Mountains as theirs. Because it imposed limitations on settlement, 
the proclamation angered American colonists, becoming one of the causes of 
the American Revolution in 1775. In spite of wars, disease, and threats to their 
way of life, the Anishinabe peoples would continue to live in their ancestral 
territories, even as European settlement increased. 
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1763-1815: Postwar Settlement, Officialdom 
The 1763 Treaty of Paris gave ee” 
Britain unchallenged power in 


, and Souvenirs 


eastern North America. British 
military officers, trained in 
topographical representation, 


began to travel into the interior of 
the continent to map the land, 
garrison forts, and better 
understand the territory they now 
controlled. These officers 
administered the newly won 
colonies and worked with First 
Nations in the context of the Royal 
Proclamation of 1763. One such 


person was Royal Artillery officer Thomas Davies, Sketchbook [ships], 1776-86, sketchbook containing 53 drawings in 
: graphite, pen, black and brown ink, and watercolour on 34 leaves of laid paper, 

Thomas Davies (c.1737-1812), who unbound, 11.4 x 18.6 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

received art lessons as part of his 


training at the Royal Military Academy in Woolwich, England. This enabled him 
to draw dozens of sketches and topographical images that were highly accurate, 
effectively functioning as intelligence documents. Like other British officers, 
Davies was well connected to the English art world and aware of aesthetic 


theories and practices of the time.? 


After the American War of Independence (1775-83), Britain reinforced control 
over its colonies (including what later became known as Canada), assisted by an 
influx of United Empire Loyalists from the United States. In the following 
decades, many Americans also sought opportunities north of the border, 
especially in the Ottawa Valley. The Chaudiére Falls, which offered commercial 
possibilities for mills to exploit the virgin forests of the Ottawa Valley, attracted 
New Englander Philemon Wright, who, with his family and five others, including 
one led by a free Black man named London Oxford, began to farm in the region 


from 1800 onwards.’ The settlement they created was known as Wright's Town 
(today the city of Hull), and it grew rapidly. The vast majority of newcomers were 


white and anglophone, and the Black community remained relatively small until 
the 1880s.° 
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LEFT: John Elliott Woolford, Part of the Chaudiére Falls, near Wright’s Town (Ottawa, Ontario), 1821, watercolour, 25.1 x 35.6 cm, Baldwin 
Collection of Canadiana, Toronto Public Library. RIGHT: Henry DuVernet, A View of the Mill and Tavern of Philemon Wright at the 
Chaudiére Falls, Hull on the Ottawa River, 1823, gouache on wove paper, 42.5 x 57 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


Colonial officials and their families also played a part in artistic endeavours in 
the region, collecting works by Indigenous artists, including clothing and 
objects such as basketry and quillwork, and creating their own pieces. While 
army engineers and surveyors made views for official purposes, many of their 
works were intended as souvenirs of stays in North America. The majority were 
watercolours—a portable medium popularized in England in the late eighteenth 


century.© North American waterfalls inspired sensations of fear and fascination, 
and although Niagara Falls was the great wonder of the continent, other sites, 
including the Chaudiére Falls, inspired artists well into the nineteenth century. 


Before he left Canada in 1791, i, pai 
Davies painted View of the Great asad 
Falls on the Ottawa River, Lower 
Canada, 1791, a minute delineation 
of nature that includes an 
Indigenous group identifiable by 
their ear-loops as Anishinabe 


Ottawa or Ojibwe. Many colonial 


visitors would record the same 


scene over the next few decades.’ 
Their views at the Chaudiére Falls 
invariably depict a wilderness in 
which the awesome power of the 
river is on full display, and the 


surrounding forests stretch off into 


Thomas Davies, View of the Great Falls on the Ottawa River, Lower Canada, 1791, 
watercolour over graphite on wove paper, 34.6 x 51.4 cm, National Gallery of Canada, 
the land would soon change. Ottawa. 


seemingly limitless distances—but 


Determined to defeat France during the Napoleonic Wars, from the 1790s 
onwards, the British Navy blockaded Europe and was, in turn, cut off from 
continental supplies. This had a twofold effect on the Ottawa region. Britain 
needed to maintain its enormous fleet using timber, which from 1806 was 
supplied from the forests of the Ottawa Valley. The continental blockade 
impeded American ships, and the United States declared war on Britain in June 
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1812, resulting in the three-year conflict known as the War of 1812. The British 
government recognized the vulnerability of its Canadian colonies and of the 
Saint Lawrence water route during the war. 


After the conclusion of peace in 1815, Britain strengthened its hold on the 
colonies by establishing military veterans and their families in the Ottawa Valley, 
in the mistaken belief that eighteenth-century treaties had extinguished 


Anishinabe claims to the territories.2 As well, the British government decided to 
build a canal from the Ottawa River to Lake Ontario via the Rideau River. Its 
construction would irrevocably change the Ottawa region and was fundamental 
to the growth of the future city. 


1815-1854: Canal Building and the Establishment of Bytown 

Lord Dalhousie, the Governor-in-Chief of British North America from 1820 to 
1828, undertook a tour of Upper Canada in 1821, including a journey along the 
Ottawa River. His official draftsman, John Elliott Woolford (1778-1866), recorded 
several scenes at the Chaudiére Falls. Aware of the area's strategic importance, 
Dalhousie was particularly interested in the future site of the proposed Rideau 
Canal. 


The canal’s construction was entrusted to Royal Engineer Colonel John By 
(1779-1836), who arrived in the region in 1826; a year later, the settlement that 
became Ottawa was named Bytown in his honour. By was also an artist, and a 
lithograph after a pencil sketch attributed to him shows the Chaudiére Falls 


dwarfing the stick-like figures scrambling among the rugged rocks.” The falls 
assert the power of nature, but human ingenuity would soon tame the river. 


John By, Chaudieére Falls, Ottawa River, Upper Canada (Ottawa, Ontario), 1826, printed c.1830 by C. Ingrey, lithograph, 26.2 x 37.5 cm, 
Toronto Public Library. 
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The First Nations, who had played a key role in maintaining British hegemony in 
Canada, were quickly being displaced. The Anishinabe attempted to protect 
their traditional lands in negotiations with the colonial government but 
succeeded only in obtaining tiny reserves, including at Kitigan Zibi in 1845 and 
at Pikwakanagan in 1873. Settlers from England, Scotland, and Ireland flooded 
in. Construction on a bridge across the Ottawa River to connect Upper and 
Lower Canada began in 1825. When the Rideau Canal opened in 1832, it 
provided a link to Kingston on Lake Ontario; moreover, this new route to Upper 
Canada and the Great Lakes ensured the military would no longer be reliant on 
the Saint Lawrence River. 


The village of Bytown had become a centre for the lumber trade. Connected by 
steamboat to Montreal and Kingston, the canal route attracted British military 
artists and officials who travelled to see and record the landscape. By the early 
1840s, Bytown was an integral part of the “Northern Tour,” a route broadly 
covering the passage from Quebec City to Niagara Falls via the Ottawa and 
Rideau Rivers, returning via the Saint Lawrence or by way of New York City. 


Civilian surveyor-artists created works that are powerful statements of European 
notions of progress. A continuing focus of artistic interest was the Chaudiére 
Falls, but many also depicted the canal, especially its locks and dams, since it 
was considered one of the world’s most impressive engineering feats. 
Watercolours by John Burrows (1789-1848) are among the most attractive 
official documents one might see anywhere: Bridges Erected Across the Ottawa 
River at the Chaudiére Falls (Truss Bridge), after 1827, demonstrates a mastery of 
draftsmanship and perspective as well as an aesthetic approach beyond that of 
a straightforward engineering drawing, including the use of figures and a 
wagon to provide a sense of scale. The similarly named Thomas Burrowes 
(1796-1866) would record beautiful scenes along the canal, as well as 


settlements and farms in what is now eastern Ontario. 
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John Burrows, Bridges Erected Across the Ottawa River at the Chaudiére Falls (Truss Bridge), after 1827, pen and brown ink and 
watercolour over pencil with scraping out on wove paper, 54.2 x 44.9 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


The work of officers from both the military garrison established on Barrack Hill 
and the few stationed in Bytown dominates this period of Ottawa’s art history. 
However, in contrast to other garrison towns like Halifax, Toronto, or Quebec 
City, the military establishment in Ottawa played no significant role in nurturing 
an artistic “scene” by organizing art exhibitions, commissioning works from local 
artists, or even producing printed views of the region. 


In the mid-1830s, Bytown had a population of 1,300, but by 1851 it had reached 
almost 7,000. Seeking marketable landscape subjects, professional artists from 
Montreal, Quebec City, and even the United States began to arrive, including 
Robert Bouchette (1805-1879) in the 1820s, Godfrey Frankenstein (1820-1873) 
in the 1840s, and Cornelius Krieghoff (1815-1872) in the 1850s. Other than the 
notable exceptions of Robert Auchmuty Sproule (1799-1845) and William S. 
Hunter Sr. (active 1836-1853), none of these artists played a part in the city’s 
cultural development. As early as 1836, Hunter had advertised in the Bytown 
Gazette as a painter and music teacher. Little is known of his work, but the 1853 
art exhibition of the Bytown Mechanics’ Institute included six of his oil paintings 


of local scenery.!9 Sproule, a miniature painter and drawing master, advertised 
an evening drawing class at his house in Upper Town in 1844 and offered to 


“oroduce good likenesses in Miniature.” ! 
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William S. Hunter’s son, William 
Stewart Hunter Jr. (1823-1894 ), 
also became an artist of note. By 
1855 he had published Ottawa 
Scenery, which includes 
illustrations by both his father and 
himself. Photographers also settled 
in Bytown, offering competition to 
miniaturists, silhouette artists, and 
portrait painters, with a 
daguerreotypist arriving in March 
1844. The first permanent 
photography studio was 
established in 1851 by Joseph 


Lockwood (1817-1859). !2 
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LEFT: Robert A. Sproule, Self-Portrait, c.1837, watercolour, 20.1 x 16.2 cm, Library and 
Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Robert A. Sproule, Portrait of Jane Hopper Sproule, 
c.1837, watercolour, 15 x 19 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


William S. Hunter Jr., Perilous Situation of a Raft, Chaudiére Falls, Ottawa, Canada, 1855, coloured lithograph on wove paper, 29.5 x 
21.5 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. This scene by Hunter Jr. was published in Hunter's Ottawa Scenery (Boston, 1855). 


William S. Hunter Sr. had been the first of many people who offered to teach 


drawing and painting. Advertisements for other drawing classes and art schools 


appeared in Bytown newspapers throughout the period, many placed by 


female practitioners. For young women, when nineteenth-century social 


restraints limited prospects for employment outside of marriage, pursuits such 


as music, embroidery, and drawing were considered acceptable. Private 
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academies supplied this training until the 1850s, and students likely participated 
in what seems to have been the town’s first public art exhibition, organized by 
Burrows in August 1846. Such exhibitions were then common throughout British 
North America and often provided the impetus for more serious artistic 
endeavours. 


By the late 1840s, four distinct 
communities had emerged in 
Bytown: an “American community” 
(mostly businessmen in the lumber 
trade); a French Canadian 
mercantile class; a British 
landowning and mercantile class; 
and a working class made up of 
many Irish Catholic and French 
Catholic labourers and household 
servants. There is no evidence of 
Black domestic servitude in the 
mid-nineteenth century, nor of 
other visible minority 


communities. !3 


Intellectual life had quickened with 


the foundation of the Mechanics’ a 


Institute in 1847, which held its first Edwin Whitefield, Ottawa City, Canada West, (Lower Town) from Government Hill, 
sinks . Looking down the Ottawa River and Showing the Locks of the Rideau Canal, 1855, 
exhibition in August 1853—artworks lithograph, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. Depictions of Bishop’s Palace and 
were among the variety of products —_—_ Bytown College in 1855 can be seen in this image, to the left of Notre Dame Basilica. 


displayed. The College of Bytown 
(now the University of Ottawa), founded in 1848, provided courses in linear and 


wash drawing.'* The town’s artistic scene had patrons, art schools, and 
organizations tailored to a certain class of white citizen, but Indigenous and 
working-class artisans engaged in other forms of artmaking such as beadwork 
and textiles, which were also recognized aspects of colonial artistic enterprise. 


In 1841, the Province of Canada was formed with two components: Canada 
West (formerly Upper Canada) and Canada East (formerly Lower Canada). The 
provincial capital was not yet permanently fixed and moved from Kingston to 
Montreal to Toronto to Quebec City, back to Toronto, and again to Quebec City 
over the course of almost two decades. Meanwhile, Bytown was growing rapidly 
due to the strength of the lumber trade and increased settlement. It 
incorporated as a town in 1850, and within a few years it gained city status and 
changed its name to Ottawa. 


1855-1880: Ottawa, a National Capital 

In 1851, the opening of the Bytown and Prescott Railway created a new link from 
Ottawa to the outside world. With its growing population and position on the 
border between Canada East and Canada West, Ottawa harboured ambitions to 
become the permanent capital of the united Canadas. The success of its bid 
would determine the fate of the city. 
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In 1854, American artist Edwin 
Whitefield (1816-1892) arrived in 
Bytown, and he soon published 
two large lithographs: one with a 
view looking west from Barrack Hill 
up the Ottawa River, and the other 
looking east toward Lower Town 
and the Rideau Canal. These prints 
were a key element for Ottawa City 
Council's 1857 memorial to the 
British Colonial Office in the 
competition to become the new 
capital. The bid was also 
accompanied by William S. Hunter 
Jr's Ottawa Scenery (1855), as well 
as a map prepared by engineer 
and artist William S. Austin (1829- 
1898). These visual documents may 


William S. Hunter Jr., View of Locks, Entrance of Rideau Canal, Ottawa City, Canada, 
1855, coloured lithograph on wove paper, 35.8 x 27 cm (support), 29.5 x 21.5 cm 

have helped persuade Queen (image), Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. This scene by Hunter Jr. was published in 
Hunter's Ottawa Scenery (Boston, 1855). 


Victoria to select Ottawa from a 
number of submissions. 


Ottawa became the capital of the Province of Canada on December 31, 1857, 
and the capital of the wider Dominion of Canada on July 1, 1867. The impact on 
the city’s artistic development was significant. Ottawa was transformed from a 
remote lumber town into the political centre of a country that eventually 
spanned a continent. As historian John Taylor has noted, the dichotomy 
between Ottawa the city and Ottawa the capital arose almost immediately—a 
situation that persists today and pervades every sphere of city life, whether 


political, social, economic, or cultural.'> 


Ottawa’s new status meant increased public support for painting, sculpture, and 
architecture; the influx of an educated and culturally aware group of senior 
public servants and viceregal representatives; and the arrival of artists seeking 
patronage, commissions, and buyers. By 1859 the city was changing, as 
construction began on the new Parliament Buildings designed by the Ottawa 
firms Stent & Laver and Fuller & Jones. A watercolour by Montreal artist James 
Duncan (1806-1881), who had visited the city on several occasions, depicted 
the Parliament Buildings from Nepean Point, which is still a favourite viewpoint 
for aspiring artists today. Alfred Worsley Holdstock (1820-1901), another 
Montreal-based painter, became the first of many to record not just the city but 
also its hinterland. His watercolours of the valleys of the Ottawa and Gatineau 
Rivers were highly popular. 
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James Duncan, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, c.1866, watercolour on wove paper, 52.1 x 36.2 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


The 1870s brought an influx of portraitists attracted by possible commissions, 
the best known being John Colin Forbes (1846-1925). The eccentric Delos Cline 
Bell executed an unusual allegorical composition that used Parliament Hill as a 
backdrop for a romantic celestial vision. Toronto artist Lucius Richard O’Brien 
(1832-1899) appears to have made annual sketching trips to Ottawa and vicinity 
in the mid-1870s.!® His watercolour Ottawa from the Rideau, 1873, a view from 
the banks of the Rideau River, is suffused with clarity and light. When the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts was established in 1880, O’Brien became its first 
president. 


The civil service, which was transferred to Ottawa in the 1860s, included many 
individuals with artistic interests. W.H. Cotton (1817-1877), amember of the 
Governor General's staff,'” was a competent watercolourist. Walter Chesterton 
(1845-1931), an English-born architect, painted many city views. His fellow 
architects John William Hurrell Watts (1850-1917) and Thomas Fuller (1823- 
1898) both played important roles in the city: Fuller, the designer of the Centre 
Block of Parliament, became the chief architect in the Department of Public 


Works, !8 while Watts became Ottawa's chief architect. 
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LEFT: Lucius R. O’Brien, Ottawa from the Rideau, 1873, watercolour over graphite on wove paper, 37.5 x 72.5 cm, National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Walter Chesterton, Old Dufferin and Sapper’s Bridges, Ottawa, 1877, watercolour over pencil heightened with 
white gouache on wove paper, 32.5 x 62.5 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


Photographer William J. Topley (1845-1930) returned to Ottawa from Montreal 
in 1868 to operate a branch of the Notman Photo Studio, eventually taking it 
over himself in 1872. Topley Studio would play a key role in city life until 1923. In 
the following decades, other photographers also established practices, 
including A.G. Pittaway (1858-1930), whose portrait of Paul Barber and his 
family is one of the earliest visual representations of Ottawa's small Black 


community. 


There were few opportunities for 
artistic exhibitions. James Wilson & 
Co. held art displays and 
occasional auctions of Ottawa 


views. Fine art and “Ladies Work” 


appeared in provincial agricultural 
society exhibitions, but there was 
nothing comparable to the Art 
Association of Montreal or the 
Toronto-based Ontario Society of 
Artists. wo Governors General, the 
Earl of Dufferin (in service 1872-78) 
and the Marquis of Lorne (in service 
1878-83), who was married to 
Princess Louise, the daughter of 


Queen Victoria, were avid amateur 


artists and collectors and deeply LEFT: Opening of the First Royal Canadian Academy Exhibition by the Marquis of Lorne, 
interested in the arts, as were their Ottawa, March 6, 1880, 1880, print, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. This image 
was published in the Canadian Illustrated News, March 20, 1880. RIGHT: William J. 
Topley, Lord Dufferin, c.1873, albumen silver print, 9 x 5.9 cm (image), 7.4 x 5.2 cm 
(oval), National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


wives. 


With viceregal encouragement, 
prominent Ottawa citizens met in May 1879 to discuss the foundation of the Art 
Association of Canada and a goal to encourage “knowledge and love of the fine 


arts, and their general advancement throughout the Dominion.”'? The first 
Grand Dominion Exhibition was held in Ottawa in September of that year, and 
artists from many parts of the country participated. Soon after, the Canadian 
Academy of Arts (the Royal being added in 1882) was created. Its first official 
exhibition opened in Ottawa on March 6, 1880, under the patronage of the 
Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise. The Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
(RCA) also became responsible for the National Gallery of Canada and annual 
exhibitions held in Ottawa and other cities throughout the Dominion. Ottawa 
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artists and architects were involved in the RCA from the beginning: Chesterton 
and Watts were among the first associates, while Fuller joined in 1882. Only one 
woman, Charlotte Schreiber (1834-1922) of Toronto, was a member. 


Canada expanded its borders during this period. In 1870, Manitoba joined 
Confederation, followed by British Columbia in 1871 and Prince Edward Island 
in 1873. With the acquisition of Rupert's Land and the North-Western Territory 
from the Hudson's Bay Company in 1869, Canada stretched from sea to sea to 
sea. A series of treaties with First Nations peoples irrevocably changed their 
status within the new nation, and the influx of minority groups such as Chinese 
railway labourers and formerly enslaved people from the United States changed 
entire communities. Following the completion of a transcontinental rail network 
in 1885, Ottawa found itself at the heart of one of the largest countries on Earth. 
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City of Ottawa, Canada with Views of Principal Business Buildings, 1895, colour map on sheet, 83 x 106 cm, published by Toronto 
Lithographing Company. This unusual print records the growth of the city in the decades after Confederation. 
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1880-1914: The City Grows 

As Canada grew, Ottawa's population tripled in thirty years, from 27,412 in 1881 
to 87,062 by 1911. The city changed from an industrial centre largely 
dependent on lumbering into a city dominated by a federal public service. 
Economic growth was stalled by a worldwide depression in the 1890s and the 
disastrous Great Fire of 1900, but new railroad links, better municipal 
infrastructure, interprovincial bridges, an expanding civil service, and the 
growth of light industry offset these setbacks. The construction of Union Station 
and the Chateau Laurier hotel, both iconic buildings that survive to this day, 
transformed the urban centre. There continued to be an Anishinabe presence in 
the city and the Ottawa and Gatineau Valleys, while several new ethnic groups 
began to appear-—the largest being German, with smaller communities of 
Jewish and Italian immigrants. A tiny Chinese population of about one hundred 
first appeared in the 1911 census, and the number of Black citizens was even 


smaller.2° 


LEFT: View of Queen Street looking west during the Hull-Ottawa Fire of 1900, April 26, 1900, photographer unknown. RIGHT: Richard 
Rummell, Chateau Laurier, 1911, photogravure, 70.5 x 105.8 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


Spurred by the examples of Governors General Dufferin and Lorne, succeeding 
viceregal representatives were responsible for such cultural initiatives as the 
Women’s Art Association (formed in 1887), with an Ottawa branch opened in 
1898, and the Women’s Canadian Historical Society, which was also founded in 
1898. Though these groups did important work, they were problematic for 
Ottawa itself. The viceregal court at Rideau Hall and Ottawa’s position as the 
capital of a far-flung nation were more attractive to the well-to-do, diverting their 
energies from championing municipal improvements.?! Many community 
leaders saw greater prestige in developing national institutions with an impact 
throughout Canada rather than organizations that focused only on Ottawa. 
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Nevertheless, there were local 
initiatives. The Ottawa Art School 
opened in April 1880, part of the 
Fine Arts Association of Ottawa, 
which incorporated in 1883 as the 


Art Association of Ottawa.22 It was 
supported by the Marquis of Lorne 
and Princess Louise, and the 
association's board of directors and 
executive committee included a 
mix of merchants, civil servants, 
collectors, and artists.23 The art 
school provided education to 
aspiring artists (male and female), 
and with modest admission fees, it 


was accessible to a wide range of 


citizens. In its early years, the William J. Topley, Members of the Ottawa School of Art, March 1890, photograph, 12.7 x 
17.7 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. Left to right: Franklin Brownell, Michel 
Frechette, William Brymner, John William Hurrell Watts, Frank Checkley, and Lawrence 
Brymner (1855-1925), Frances Fennings Taylor. 


Richards Rowley (1852-1934), 
Charles E. Moss (1860-1901), and Franklin Brownell (1857-1946). In the 1890s, 
the art school ran into financial difficulties, and the withdrawal of provincial 


school's teachers included William 


funding in 1900 led to its closure. In its twenty years of existence, it trained many 
students who would go on to distinguish themselves in the fields of art, 
architecture, and design, including Werner E. Noffke (1878-1964), Marie- 
Marguerite Fréchette (1878-1964), and Ernest Fosbery (1874-1960). 


Many artists still came to Ottawa in search of government and private 
patronage, the most prominent being John Colin Forbes and Andrew Dickson 
Patterson (1854-1930). Conversely, artists from the area, such as John Charles 
Pinhey (1860-1912) and Mary Bell (1864-1951), left to study elsewhere. Pinhey 
eventually moved to Montreal, and Bell, after marrying English artist Charles 
Herbert Eastlake (1867-1953) in 1895, resided in England. She only moved back 
to Canada in 1939. 


Although the absence of a larger commercial market hurt artistic prospects, an 
Ottawa art scene was established by the end of the nineteenth century. 
Brownell, Moss, and Harold Vickers (1851-1918) were assured of a small but 
supportive local art community, although the tastes of their patrons were 
attuned to traditional academic painting.24 James Wilson & Co. held annual 
exhibitions featuring the work of local artists and Ottawa Art School students, 
who were mostly drawn from the city’s anglophone and francophone 
communities.2° The Royal Canadian Academy of Arts also had exhibitions in 
Ottawa several times.2© Ottawa artists, including Brownell, Moss, John William 
Hurrell Watts, and Hamilton MacCarthy (1846-1939), a distinguished sculptor 
who moved to Ottawa in 1899, played important roles as members and leaders 
on the RCA council.27 
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William J. Topley, Royal Canadian Academy of Arts Exhibition at the National Gallery of Canada, 1900, silver gelatin photograph, 20.3 x 
25.4 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


Founded in 1894, the Camera Club of Ottawa, and its successors, would foster 
significant experiments and activities in the Ottawa cultural scene over the next 
five decades, as did many commercial photography studios. Like the Literary 
and Historical Society and the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, it attracted a 
mixture of individuals from many backgrounds interested in exploring aspects 


of cultural life in an organized setting.28 


The opening in 1907 of the Public Archives of Canada’s new building on Sussex 
Drive was significant, as it became an important venue to see Canadian art. 
Dominion archivist Arthur Doughty was an enthusiastic arts supporter for 
decades, purchasing works by Brymner, Brownell, Watts, Henri Fabien (1878- 
1935), Henri Beau (1863-1949), and younger artists, including Graham Norwell 


(1901-1967) and Jobson Paradis (1871-1926).2? That same year, the federal 
government's Arts Advisory Council severed ties between the National Gallery 
and the RCA, and recommended a new building for the gallery—it moved to the 
recently completed Victoria Memorial Museum in 1912. The first director, Eric 
Brown, would have an enormous influence on Canadian art over the next three 
decades. In 1910, the National Museum of Man (now the Canadian Museum of 
History), also installed in the Memorial Museum, launched an anthropology 
division, which began to acquire the work of Indigenous artists. 
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LEFT: Arthur Doughty, Dominion Archivist, c.1920, by Pittaway Studio. RIGHT: View of the Old Masters Gallery of the National Gallery of 
Canada in the Victoria Memorial Museum Building, Ottawa, 1959, National Gallery of Canada Library and Archives, Ottawa. 


1914-1939: Winds of War and Times of Peace 

The outbreak of the First World War was a defining moment for both Ottawa 
and the country. When Britain declared war on August 4, 1914, Canada, as part 
of the British Empire, was automatically engaged as well. The country eventually 
sent more than 600,000 troops overseas, while many others enlisted in the 
Royal Navy and Air Force. More than 67,000 Canadians and Newfoundlanders 
died, and another 170,000 were wounded. But the war also kindled Canada’s 
national aspirations, and the nation’s growing status was marked by its inclusion 
as a separate signatory to the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 


Ottawa’s population almost 
doubled in the interwar era, from 
87,062 in 1911 to 154,951 in 1941, 
transforming the city's shape and 
infrastructure. However, Canadians 
of British and French heritage still 
made up more than 90 per cent of 
the population. By 1939 the federal 
public service was the city’s largest 
single employer, and the Second 
World War would accelerate its 
growth. 


The First World War also had an 
impact on local artists. Ernest 
Fosbery joined the Canadian Army, 


was wounded at the Somme, and 
played a key role in creating the Franklin Brownell, Byward Market, c.1915, oil on canvas, 41.3 x 53.7 cm, Art Gallery of 
Canadian War Memorials project. Cntane Toronto. 

Born in Whitby, Ontario, artist 

Florence Helena McGillivray (1864-1938) returned from Europe, settled in 


Ottawa, and began to influence the work of Canadian artists who had not been 
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abroad during the war. Franklin Brownell, who had made regular sketching trips 
to the West Indies and Lower Saint Lawrence, concentrated instead on painting 
scenes of the ByWard Market and the Gatineau River Valley. 


The postwar growth of the city and its public service would affect the artistic 
scene in several ways. While standard Canadian art histories of this period 
reveal few references to Ottawa (except to the National Gallery), many artists, 
including David Milne (1882-1953), Kathleen Moir Morris (1893-1986), Mabel 
May (1877-1971), and F.H. (Frederick) Varley (1881-1969), came to the city in 
search of patronage. In 1923, Milne hoped to find a job in the federal 
government and sell works to the National Gallery and other buyers. He noted 
in a letter to a friend: “Working for the government is the correct thing here, 
even artists work for the government.... Ordinarily they seem to have quite a bit 
of free time. They don’t know how lucky they are, it is practically a subsidy to 


art.”30 While Milne sold some pieces to the National Gallery, such as Old 
R.C.M.P. Barracks Il, 1924, and made friends, he was unable to find employment. 


He left for New York in April 1924, not returning to Canada until 1929.3! 
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David B. Milne, Old R.C.M.P. Barracks II, January 17, 1924, watercolour over graphite on wove paper, 39.1 x 56.4 cm, National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. 


What Ottawa lacked, unlike Montreal and Toronto, was a robust and large-scale 
industrial economy that could contribute to artistic endeavour either through 
direct patronage or indirect support in the form of jobs. With the notable 
exception of the federal Exhibits and Publicity Bureau, founded in 1917, and 
small design sections within larger government departments, there were limited 
opportunities for commercial art, and few if any design and printing companies 
existed. 
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In spite of this, a lively artistic scene 
developed. The Art Association of 
Ottawa and Ottawa Art School 
were revived, providing a new 
impetus for professionals and 
students alike. Anumber of 
creative groups formed, including 
the Studio Club (1921) and Les 
Confréres artistes Le Caveau 
(1933). Many prominent artists 
were born and trained in Ottawa, 
contributing to the national scene 
while making Ottawa their 
permanent home. Brownell, 
McGillivray, Fosbery, Graham 
Norwell, Frank Hennessey (1894- 
1941), Harold Beament (1898- 
1984), Pegi Nicol MacLeod (1904- 
1949), Henri Masson (1907-1996), 
Wilfrid Flood (1904-1946), and 
Jean-Philippe Dallaire (1916-1965) 
are among the better-known artists 
who worked in Ottawa between 
1914 and 1939—and many of them 
created modern paintings of the 
city and surrounding area, such as 


Flood's Approach to Hull, 1937. Wilfrid Flood, Approach to Hull, 1937, oil on canvas, 66 x 56.5 x 1.9 cm, Ottawa Art 
Madge Macbeth and Newton Gallery. 


MacTavish were well-known art 
critics. 


Many local artists took part in the activities of the National Gallery and the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts as well as the Canadian Art Club, the Canadian 
Society of Painters in Water Colour, and the Canadian Group of Painters. In the 
field of artistic photography, a particularly gifted group of practitioners, 
including Johan Helders (1888-1956), Harold F. Kells (1904-1986), Charles E. 
Saunders (1867-1937), Clifford M. Johnston (1896-1951), and Yousuf Karsh 
(1908-2002) made Ottawa a centre for international salon photography. 


One key moment for the city’s artistic scene was the landmark Women’s Art 
Association exhibition in 1921. The energy and connections that came out of 
this show led to the growth of other organizations. The Ottawa Art Club, formed 
in January 1921, held weekly meetings for members to discuss art and critique 
each other's work. The club's fall exhibitions included the work of such artists as 
Moir Morris, in Ottawa from 1922 until 1929; Nicol MacLeod; Emily M.B. Warren 
(1869-1956); and Norwell.22 Another member was artist Lysle Courtenay 
(b.1900, active until 1937), whose art gallery gave Goodridge Roberts (1904- 
1974) a solo exhibition in 1930 and Nicol MacLeod her first in 1931.33 The 
Studio Club's membership formed the core of the “Ottawa Group” that 
exhibited at the University of Toronto’s Hart House in January 1924—Paul Alfred 
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(1892-1959), Beament, Hennessey, McGillivray, Norwell, Milne, and visiting 
Japanese printmaker Yoshida Sekido (1894-1965) were among the artists 
represented.2* The club’s members were also part of Canada’s contingent at 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley Park, England, later in 1924, which 
showcased works by Alfred, Norwell, Hennessey, Milne, and Morris. 


Installation view of the Canadian Section of the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley Park, London, 1924, photographer unknown. 


Another significant organization was Les Confréres artistes Le Caveau, founded 
by Father Gaudreault, a Dominican monk, in 1933.2° It included an art school 
whose principal teachers were Masson and Flood.?© The group also held 
annual exhibitions until 1941; the 1938 catalogue listed contributions by Flood, 
Masson, Jack Nichols (1921-2009), Gordon Stranks (1913-1993), Tom Wood 
(1913-1997), Gladys Pike, and artists from the French Embassy.?/ As well, 
Stranks and Harry Kelman co-founded Contempo Studios, which organized a 


show for Roberts in 1941 and offered evening art classes.28 


Many artists worked or began their careers in Ottawa during the interwar 
period. Varley, who was in the city intermittently from 1936 to 1943, complained 


that it was a “Christian Scientist” town, and his pupils “dilettantes.”°? Varley 
came at the wrong time—with the Depression, federal budgets were slashed, 
jobs dried up, and few people had money to spend on buying art. Still, he did 
get hired to record a trip on the Eastern Arctic patrol ship Nascopie, and he 
carried out work for the Department of Agriculture. He was also commissioned 
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to execute a portrait of H.S. 
Southam, who sat on the National 
Gallery's board of trustees. 


To make a living, Roberts opened a 
summer art school in Wakefield, 
north of the city on the Gatineau 
River, in 1930. He barely scraped 
by during his three-year stay, 
although he received 
encouragement from local 
supporters. In 1932, Roberts had a 
breakthrough exhibition in 
Montreal, and in November 1933 
he became a resident artist at 


Queen’s University in Kingston, 
Ontario. By 1936 he had moved 


ae ; Frederick Varley, The Nascopie, 1938, watercolour, coloured pencil, and graphite on 
back to Montreal.”» Little is made paper, 24 x 31.4 cm, The Robert McLaughlin Gallery, Oshawa. 


of Roberts's temporary interregnum 


in Ottawa, but his artistic career took off during those years. 


The decades of the 1920s and 1930s saw continuous development in the fine 
arts in Ottawa, centring on several resident artists, the most prominent being 
Brownell and Fosbery. Yet at the same time, there were artists who left the city, 
such as Kathleen Daly Pepper (1898-1994) and George Pepper (1903-1962), 
who moved to Toronto. Many long-time arts supporters passed away, including 
photographer William J. Topley in 1930, art dealer James Wilson in 1932, 
Dominion archivist Arthur Doughty in 1937, and National Gallery director Eric 
Brown in 1939. Talented younger artists began to emerge, while others came to 
Ottawa hoping to improve their position in the capital's art world. National 
institutions provided some local benefits, but they also hindered efforts to 
create a more dynamic art scene. No civic gallery appeared, nor was the rich 
history of regional artistic achievement documented. It would take four more 
decades before the situation would change. 
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LEFT: Kathleen Daly Pepper, René, 1935, oil on canvas, 92 x 79.1 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: George Pepper, 
The Pool, c.1931-33, oil on canvas, 74.2 x 63.7 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


1939-1950: The Second World War and the Emergence of a New Art Community 
The declaration of war on Germany on September 10, 1939, brought enormous 
changes to Ottawa. Almost overnight, the machinery of a nation at war needed 

to be coordinated by a vastly expanded bureaucracy. “Temporary” buildings 

were erected throughout the city, an influx of workers crowded living quarters, 
and the population grew to over 200,000, aided in part by the annexation of 

large portions of neighbouring townships. By 1945 the public service employed 
34,740 people, and it had become a more professionalized and well-educated 
organization, led by leaders who had studied abroad and practised a deeply felt 
sense of Canadian identity. 
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In 1940, “frivolous” activities, such 
as the classes of the Art Association 
of Ottawa and the international 
photographic salons at the 
National Gallery, were 


suspended.*! But the creation of 
the National Film Board of Canada 
(NFB) in 1939 attracted a new 
generation of talented artists to the 
capital, including Ralph Foster, 
Albert Cloutier (1902-1965), 
Laurence Hyde (1914-1987), and 
Art Price (1918-2008). The NFB 
would prove to be a bright spot in 
artistic life during the dark war 


years. 
Albert Cloutier, Sugar Time, Quebec, signed and dated 1945, Sampson-Matthews 

The National Gallery continued to silkscreen, 50.8 x 68.6 cm. 

share an inadequate space in the 

Victoria Memorial Museum with the Museum of Man, and it had an insignificant 

acquisition budget. Nevertheless, it played an important role in the war effort, 

leading the Canadian War Art Program, which employed Canadian artists 

(including several from Ottawa) to record the war at home and abroad. The 

National Gallery also sponsored the Sampson-Matthews silkscreen print 

program, launched in 1942, which saw the distribution of reproductions of 

Canadian paintings for display at armed forces bases and administrative offices 

around the world as a reminder of what they were fighting for. 


Many younger artists joined the armed forces, including Charles Anthony Law 
(1916-1996), Robert Hyndman (1915-2009), Tom Wood, and Paul Alfred. 
Hyndman, Goodridge Roberts, and Ottawa-born Alan Beddoe (1893-1975) 
became official war artists, while Pegi Nicol MacLeod, Wood, and Law would 
contribute on an unofficial basis. Hull-born Jean-Philippe Dallaire, who had 
studied art with Le Caveau, went to study in France in 1939 but was interned as 


an enemy alien by the Germans in 1940.42 


LEFT: Goodridge Roberts, Canadian Airmen in a Park, 1944, watercolour on paper, 43.5 x 59.9 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Robert Hyndman, Dive Bombing, V1 Sites, France, 1945, oil on canvas, 76.5 x 102.1 cm, 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
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Some artists worked in government offices, while others, like Henri Masson, 
continued to teach and paint. The Federation of Canadian Artists (FCA) was 
established in 1941, with an Ottawa branch created in 1945. Masson was 
president, Wilfrid Flood was a committee member, and Laurence Hyde was 
vice-president. Hyde had arrived in Ottawa to work for the NFB under John 
Grierson (1898-1972) in 1941, as had Harry Mayerovitch (1910-2004), Hubert 
Rogers (1898-1982), Norman McLaren (1914-1987), and Alma Duncan (191 7- 
2004). Flood’s death in 1946 meant the end of the local FCA branch, but many 
Ottawa artists continued to belong to the national organization. 
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The Royal Canadian Academy of 
Arts, then led by Ottawa artist 
Ernest Fosbery, was among the 
organizations advocating for such 
inclusion. This would lead to the 


1949 Royal Commission on 


National Development in the Arts, 
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In 1943, Walter Abell moved to LEFT: Cover of Maritime Art, December 1942-January 1943. RIGHT: Cover of Canadian 
Art, 1959, designed by Gerald Trottier. 


Ottawa from Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
to take on the position of director 
of education at the National Gallery of Canada. He brought with him Maritime 
Art magazine, founded in 1940. With his move, the magazine was renamed 
Canadian Art—a title signalling the intention to embrace a broader view. He 
encouraged other National Gallery staff to contribute, with pieces by Kathleen 


Fenwick, Robert Hubbard, and Donald Buchanan gracing future issues. 


Many veteran war artists returned to the city at the end of the war. Hyndman 
took on various mural and portrait commissions, and later he began a long 
career as a teacher at the Ottawa School of Art. Wood's job with the Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission enabled him to hire many younger artists 
to work on projects. Ralph Burton (1905-1983) befriended A.Y. Jackson (1882- 
1974) after the latter’s move to Manotick outside the city in 1955, and he 
became known for his local street scenes, such as Salvation Army Depot Lloyd 


Street, 1963-64, and views of eastern Ontario and western Quebec.*? In the 
postwar period, Ottawa’s art scene flourished, and in succeeding decades it 
became nota place to come from but a place to be. Changes were coming to 
both Ottawa and the country as a whole, as governments began to utilize the 
power of art to build Canadian society. 
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Ralph Burton, Salvation Army Depot Lloyd Street, 1963-64, oil on panel, 34.5 x 27 cm, City of Ottawa Archives. 


1950-1988: Coming to Maturity 

From the 1950s onwards, Ottawa grew into a nationally significant centre of 
artistic expression. Developments over this period continued to reflect the 
problematic nature of the city’s creative fabric—artists relied on government jobs 
to support themselves, talented individuals sought opportunities elsewhere, 
national concerns outweighed local ones, and patronage continued to be very 
conservative—but an era with different expectations arose. Artists took greater 
control of their own careers within a framework of new schools, galleries, and 
organizations. By 1988, a fully supported and publicly funded municipal art 
gallery would be established, as would a major artist-run centre. 


In the years after 1945, Ottawa witnessed the arrival of new immigrant 
communities and talented individuals from around the globe. At the same time, 
work by First Nations, Inuit, and Métis artists began to be appreciated, and this 
contributed significantly to changing ideas about the role of art. Long-time 
practitioners of traditional crafts, such as Sarah Lavalley (1895-1991) of 
Pikwakanagan, kept Indigenous worldviews alive, and others, including Ron 
Noganosh (1949-2017) and Gerald McMaster (b.1953), experimented with new 
media while telling Indigenous stories, as can be seen in McMaster’s painting 
Conversation With..., 1988. Even though some Ottawans regretted the loss of a 
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small-town feeling, the city of the 
1980s was a more exciting and 
energizing place to live than it was 
in the 1940s. The population grew 
to over 675,000 by 1991—a 
substantial increase in four 
decades. 


The establishment of new post- 
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secondary institutions—Carleton 
University, founded in 1942, and 


a B 4 " Ee -" @466 
Algonquin College, the successor — 


to the Eastern Ontario Institute of Gerald McMaster, Conversation With..., 1988, graphite, pastel, charcoal, acrylic, pencil, 
paper, 132 x 244 cm, Indigenous Art Collection, Crown-Indigenous Relations and 
Northern Affairs, Gatineau. 


Technology, created in 1965—and 
the evolution of the University of 
Ottawa into a secular, bilingual institution also transformed intellectual life. The 
relocation of the National Film Board to Montreal in 1956, with the exception of 
the Still Photo Division, was a real loss. 


In Canada as a whole, the introduction of modernism and Abstract 
Expressionism in art is well known, but these movements also had their 
champions in Ottawa. A preoccupation with the Canadian landscape continued, 
but some artists also focused on the urban environment, including Gordon 
Stranks and Ralph Burton. The beginning of the 1950s saw several important 
initiatives. John Robertson left a job at the National Gallery of Canada in 1953 to 
found Robertson Galleries, which featured younger artists including Takao 


Tanabe (b.1926), Eva Landori (1912-1987), and Gerald Trottier (1925-2004).44 
Robertson was determined to showcase contemporary movements, and these 
artists were highly innovative—Tanabe, for instance, was experimenting with 
abstraction in works such as Interior Arrangement with Red Hills, 1957. As well, 
Robertson helped revive the Ottawa Art Association in 1951, and two years later 
he became the first director for the new Municipal Art Centre (MAC). He hired 
such individuals as James Boyd (1928-2002), David Partridge (1919-2006), and 
Duncan de Kergommeaux (b.1927) to teach at the MAC, which became an 
important gathering place for local artists. 
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Takao Tanabe, Interior Arrangement with Red Hills, 1957, oil on canvas, 68 x 126.5 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


Artists among the new immigrants to the city included Hungarian-born sculptor 
Victor Tolgesy (1928-1980), American Frank Penn, and Dutch-born Theo 
Lubbers (1921-2013), who together would form the Guild Studio for 
Contemporary Liturgical Art, along with Trottier. They shared a common interest 
in religious expression through art, which was rewarded in the construction of 


numerous modern churches to serve a postwar population boom.*” Juan 
Geuer (1917-2009), another Dutch-born immigrant, would have a huge impact 


as well. 


Younger Ottawa-born artists also 
emerged to make their mark. In 
January 1950, Kenneth Lochhead 
(1926-2006) introduced studio 


courses in painting and drawing at oan: wi 


a ul ill y 


Carleton University before leaving 
to take up the same position at 
Regina College, only to return in 
the 1970s. Trottier studied in New nee 2 vt 
York and Europe before coming — 


back. Boyd also went to New York, 
but by the mid-1950s he was an 
active member of the city’s artistic 
scene. Robert Rosewarne (1925- 
1974), who had studied under 


Mabel May and Lionel Fosbery 


(1879-1956), worked for the Robert Rosewarne, 5 O’Clock #3/5, 1959, colour woodblock on paper, 27.3 x 40.6 x 


2.5 cm. 
federal government from 1951 


onwards, and with his wife, Fran 
Jones, he led the local printmaking scene, creating works such as 5 O'Clock 
#3/5, 1959. 
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Post-secondary institutions in Ottawa began to play a much larger role in the 
city’s art scene. In 1943, Carleton University launched a program in the history of 
art and introduced studio classes. Trottier taught art at the University of Ottawa 
in the mid-1960s, after it established a fine arts program that developed into 
one of the most innovative in the country. The program eventually employed 
Lochhead, Leslie Reid (b.1947), Evergon (b.1946), Michael Schreier (b.1949), 
and Lynne Cohen (1944-2014). Ottawa-born Richard Gorman (1935-2010) 
returned from Toronto to teach painting and drawing at the Ottawa School of 
Art and the University of Ottawa. 


Ottawa's most famous artist in this period was photographer Yousuf Karsh. His 
1941 portrait of Winston Churchill had brought him worldwide fame. Karsh’s 
success in taking photographs of internationally known figures drew attention to 
the city and enabled his brother Malak Karsh (1915-2001) and other Ottawa- 


based photographers to build significant careers as well. 


LEFT: Photo of Yousuf and Malak Karsh, c.1940s. RIGHT: Yousuf Karsh, Princess Elizabeth, 1951. 


The move to Ottawa of such artists as de Kergommeaux, Partridge, Pat Durr 
(b.1939), Jerry Grey (b.1940), and Brodie Shearer (1911-2004), and the return of 
Trottier and Boyd, generated a critical mass for cultural evolution in the city. 
Some, like Geuer, continued to depend on full-time jobs in the federal 
government. Others taught with organizations such as the Civil Service 
Recreation Association Art Club or MAC, where Durr, Shearer, and Alma Duncan 
taught.*° By the late 1960s, the Municipal Art Centre had outgrown its aging 
quarters, and in 1977 it was rechristened as the Ottawa School of Art (OSA) in 
order to link to a historic past. The OSA then moved to its present quarters in 
the ByWard Market, where it continues to play a significant role in the life of 


the city. 
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While Robertson Galleries was the 
most notable commercial space, Le 
Foyer de I’Art et du Livre fostered a 
strong thread of cross-connections, 
particularly with the Montreal 
scene, as artists such as Jean- 
Philippe Dallaire and Henri Masson 
exhibited and worked in both 
cities. Other new galleries 
introduced younger artists and 
contemporary art to a wider public. 
Blue Barn Gallery opened in 1962 
and operated until 1967; Lofthouse 
Gallery, Blue Barn’s downtown 


successor, opened in 1967; and 
Wells Gallery opened in May 1965. 
All three featured Toronto and Unknown Inuit artist, Contest of Strength, 1955, soapstone, 15 x 23.6 x 9.5 cm, Agnes 
Montreal artists such as Léon Etherington Art Centre, Kingston. 

Bellefleur (1910-2007), Harold 

Town (1924-1990), and Aba Bayefsky (1923-2001) alongside local figures. A 

significant development was the increased visibility of the work of Inuit artists 

such as Kananginak Pootoogook (1935-2010), Pitseolak Ashoona (c.1904- 

1983), and Kenojuak Ashevak (1927-2013), who had been encouraged by 

federal bureaucrat and artist James Houston. Their art was exhibited and sold 

by Robertson Galleries from the late 1950s onwards. The Robertsons also 

formed a large personal collection of Inuit art-Contest of Strength, 1955, was 

one of the earlier works they acquired. 


The demand for artistic training in the fields of design and applied art resulted 
in the emergence of two new programs in the 1970s: one at Algonquin College 
in Ottawa and another at the CEGEP (College d’enseignement général et 
professionnel), a general and vocational college, in Hull, Quebec. The 
development of one of Canada’s first artist-run spaces, the Sussex Annex Works, 
in 1973, which evolved into SAW Gallery, was another key moment. SAW was a 
pioneer for a distinctly Canadian system of artist-run centres that have helped 
democratize art in cities throughout the country, bypassing the big institutions 
and bringing artists to the forefront as leaders. 


While there were more private collectors and arts-minded citizens than ever 
during this time, it was difficult to see the work of Ottawa artists in a public 
institution. In 1969, Tolgesy led a famous protest against the National Gallery for 
its failure to show the work of local artists. In the gallery's defence, director Jean 
Sutherland Boggs admitted the truth of this, but she also stated, “Our parish is 
the entire country, and as a result we're not here to support local talent... But we 


don't discriminate.... We do have works by local people in our collection."*/ 


The community finally took matters into its own hands, organizing the Visual Arts 
Ottawa Survey Exhibition No. 1 at Lansdowne Park in June 1975, which included 
more than 300 works by 156 artists from the Ottawa area. Critic Walter Herbert 
wrote the following in his introductory essay to the exhibition catalogue: “In 
1967... When the municipal art centres and galleries of Vancouver and London 
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and Yarmouth and Pointe Claire 
and Calgary and Levis and 
Kitchener and Brandon exhibited 
the works of their regional artists 
with great pride the Ottawa Valley 
was sadly invisible. Except for the 
National Gallery and, as the Prince 


ot Denmark said, there’s the 


rub.”48 At the time, collecting in 
Ottawa was dominated by federal 
government economist O.J. 
Firestone, but members of the 
Edwards, Southam, Torontow, 
Loeb, and Teron families also built 
substantial collections that 
included works by regional artists. 


In 1972, the Firestone Collection of 
Canadian Art, which was pan- 


Cover of Visual Arts Ottawa Survey Exhibition No. 1 exhibition catalogue, 1975. 


Canadian in scope and importance, 
became accessible to the public 
after its donation to the Ontario Heritage Foundation. At the time there was no 
municipal body capable of accepting it. This situation sourred people to action. 
By 1985, the Ottawa Arts Centre Foundation (formed in 1984) had begun 
considering the possibility of transforming the old Carleton County Courthouse 
into a major arts centre. The city established a Visual Arts Office and a municipal 
art acquisition fund in 1985, as well as a percent-for-art program for all new 
municipal buildings. In 1988, the Gallery at Arts Court was finally established in 
the courthouse, more than a century after it had initially been proposed. With 
the opening of a new National Gallery building the same year, the fine arts in 
Ottawa entered a new era. 


1989-2018: New Directions, New Perspectives 

Ottawa in the 1980s offered people opportunities for growth. The federal public 
service remained the city’s biggest employer, growing from 217,000 in 1986 to 
283,000 in 2010. The high-tech sector was increasingly important—new 
companies formed the core of what came to be called “Silicon Valley North.” In 
2001, the old regional government of Ottawa-Carleton was replaced by a larger 
single municipality. Ottawa amalgamated with the surrounding cities of Nepean, 
Gloucester, Cumberland, Vanier, and Kanata, as well as the village of Rockcliffe 
and four outlying townships, to create the largest city in terms of physical area in 
Canada. 


The overall population of Ottawa and its sister communities in 1986 was 
606,636; by 2018 it was almost a million, with nearly 340,000 more living on the 
Quebec side of the river. In 2018 and 2019, Ottawa was the second-fastest 
growing city in Canada, and economic opportunity attracted a more diverse 
citizenry. By 2011, almost 24 per cent of Ottawa's inhabitants were visible 
minorities, including substantial East and South Asian and Black communities, 
while 2 per cent were First Nations, Métis, or Inuit. 
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For the arts, population growth and 
a new economic engine meant 
more funding as well as patronage. 
The Gallery at Arts Court, under 
new director Mayo Graham, could 
count on the support of such 
activist artists as Pat Durr, Jerry 
Grey, Alex Wyse (b.1938), and 
Jennifer Dickson (b.1936). 
Exhibition spaces were renovated 
in 1991, and the renamed Ottawa 
Art Gallery (OAG) was officially 
designated as the city’s municipal 


gallery in 1992. The Firestone See =: 
Collection of Canadian Art became Arts Court Building, Ottawa, 2008, photograph by Fred Seibert. 
the centrepiece of the new 

exhibition spaces when they opened. 


Taking over as director in 1993, Mela Constantinidi led the gallery for seventeen 
years, during which time innumerable exhibitions of contemporary art featured 
an increasingly diverse community, with such artists as Dennis Tourbin (1946- 
1998), Eliza Griffiths (b.1965), Penny McCann (b.1960), Jeff Thomas (b.1956), 
Jinny Yu (b.1976), and Annie Pootoogook (1969-2016) achieving national and 
international attention. The history of Ottawa’s artistic legacy was also 
celebrated in a series of three survey exhibitions held in 1993, 1994, and 1995. 
An acclaimed new building opened in April 2018, largely due to the exertions of 
director Alexandra Badzak. With the establishment of the Carleton University Art 
Gallery (CUAG) in 1992, under the dynamic Michael Bell, there existed two 
institutions capable of hosting major exhibitions. 


LEFT: Annie Pootoogook, Untitled (Kenojuak and Annie with Governor General Michaélle Jean), 2010, coloured pencil on wove paper, 
51 x 66 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Penny McCann, Still from The Fires of Joanna featuring Tracy Wright, 1998, 
16mm, 42:19. Photo credit: Eric Walker. 


The Ottawa artistic community has flourished. Twenty-five organizations, 
including the artist-run SAW Gallery, the Canadian Film Institute, the Ottawa Arts 
Council, the Ottawa International Animation Festival, and the Ottawa Fringe 
Festival, all share space in the old courthouse. Other organizations are located 
throughout the region: Enriched Bread Artists, for example, formed in 1992 by 
Laura Margita and graduates of the University of Ottawa fine arts program, is a 
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cooperatively run studio that has acted as both an art studio and an artistic 
laboratory. Gallery 101, Axenéo7, Daimén, and Central Art Garage are all 
important commercial galleries. Others, including Wall Space Gallery (2004) 
and Cube Gallery (2005), joined established venues such as St-Laurent + Hill, 
Galerie d’Art Vincent, Wallacks, and the OAG’s art sales and rental program to 
offer more outlets for artists to sell their work. 


Ottawa's active photographic 
community has also gained 
recognition from the city itself. In 
2003, the city created the Karsh 
Award for professional photo- or 
lens-based artists, in 
acknowledgement of the immense 
contribution of Yousuf and Malak 
Karsh to the city’s cultural heritage. 
The award, which includes a 
monetary prize, has been won by 
Lorraine Gilbert (6.1955), Justin 
Wonnacott (b.1950), and Jeff 
Thomas, among others. Ottawa 


also created another exhibition Lorraine Gilbert, Once (Upon) a Forest Diptych: Lebreton Flats, Ottawa, Ontario, and 
Boreal Forest Floor, La Macaza, Quebec, 2010, 2 ink-jet prints on polypropylene, 152.6 x 
space, the Karsh-Masson Gallery, 492.7 cm each, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


which has shown the work of 

established and aspiring artists. In 2005 the School of the Photographic Arts of 
Ottawa opened, offering collaborative learning experiences and strengthening 
the city’s camera arts community. 


During the 1990s and beyond, Ottawa developed a strong and rich 
contemporary Indigenous art community, including such practitioners as Joi T. 
Arcand (b.1982), Barry Ace (b.1958), Simon Brascoupé (b.1948), Rosalie Favell 
(b.1958), Meryl McMaster (b.1988), Frank Shebageget (b.1972), and Leo Yerxa 
(b.1947), to name a few. There has also been an explosion of interest in 
multimedia and performance art, and in exploring subjects of gender and 
sexuality, geographical space, and technology. The twenty-first century has seen 
a wide range of artistic threads being woven into new and extraordinary works. 


None of this would have been possible without the support of collectors and 
community leaders, who rightly deserve recognition for their efforts. The new 
Ottawa Art Gallery building, the existence of the Carleton University Art Gallery, 
a mature artistic community, and imaginative and risk-taking curators and arts 
administrators have enabled Ottawa to take its rightful place as a centre of 
artistic excellence. From a rough and tumble lumber town, Ottawa has become 
a vibrant metropolitan centre. The arts no longer languish in the shadows of the 
National Gallery. The city’s artists, curators, dealers, and collectors have 
responded with creativity, energy, and unique approaches to the business of 
making art. 
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Meryl McMaster, Dream Catcher, 2015, archival pigment print on watercolour paper, 81.3 x 167.6 cm. 


A highly personal selection, the many outstanding artists discussed in 
this chapter all played a role in the history of the Ottawa region, and 
they represent a wide range of aesthetic expressions, intents, and 
interests. For a number of artists, their works are rarely seen or available 
outside of Ottawa. In some cases these artists’ works are readily seen in 
local museums and galleries; others are less visible today. Yet all created 
art that was integral to the culture of the city for their generation. 
Through them we can see the extraordinary creativity that has 
flourished in Ottawa for thousands of years. 
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Unknown Anishinabe Artists 


Pictographic representations found at Mazinaw Lake, Bon Echo Provincial Park, Kaladar, 
Ontario, date unknown 
Red ochre 


At Bon Echo Provincial Park in Eastern Ontario, visitors can view (with some 
difficulty) a series of pictographs by an unknown Indigenous artist. Painted in 
red ochre on rock, they seem to depict animals—perhaps creatures from 
Anishinabe mythology. It has been speculated that these works may have been 
made by shamans, whose healing and prophetic powers are often represented 


in this way. Equally, they may also have served as warnings of territoriality. ' 


These pictographs are among the earliest surviving artworks in the Ottawa 
region, and they represent one aspect of the Anishinabe cultural heritage. The 
Anishinabe peoples possess a rich artistic tradition, seen through petroglyphic 
and pictographic representations; the arts of needlework, weaving, and 
ceramics; and technologies of aesthetic achievement. Although little survives 
from the pre-contact period, certain objects provide some notion of this 
abundance of creativity. 


The arrival of European settlers affected Anishinabe culture significantly by 
introducing new materials (cloth, beads, iron, silver) and tools (needles, awls, 
knives). Still, long-used patterns of decoration, semiotic representations, and 
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designs persisted. As Professor Ruth Phillips has noted, “the visual arts of the 


Anishinabeg who have inhabited the Ottawa-Gatineau region for many 
2 


millennia speak of creativity and continuity, innovation and loss.” 


From the graceful curvature of a 
birchbark canoe to the organic 
beauty of floral beadwork patterns 
on moccasins, jackets, and other 
clothing, Anishinabe creativity is 
clear. The making of garments and 
household tools in Indigenous 


culture was enlivened by the many 


anonymous artists who LEFT: Sarah Lavalley, Moccasins, before 1972, moosehide, beads, 9 x 27.5 x 12 cm, 
Canadian Museum of History, Gatineau. RIGHT: Samuel Dubé, Wigwas wigwemad 
mamawe anibish mazinadahigan, birchbark basket with leaf motif, date unknown, 
footwear with quillwork (and later birchbark, spruce root, leather, 34.5 x 22 x 33.3 cm, Kitigan Zibi Collection. 


beadwork) patterns representing 


embroidered jackets, mittens, and 


naturalistic and geometric designs. These traditions were carried on into the 
twentieth century by such practitioners as Catherine Makateinini (Michel) (1871- 
1916) of Kitigan Zibi and Sarah Lavalley (1895-1991) of Pikwakanagan. 
Birchbark containers used in daily life were incised with similar naturalistic 
designs using cutting tools or patterns bitten in the bark. William Commanda 
(1913-2011) of Kitigan Zibi and Matthew Bernard (1876-1972) of Pikwakanagan 
kept Indigenous building traditions alive. Indigenous artists also worked with 
metal to create armbands and other accessories in both the pre- and post- 
contact periods. 


In recent years, artists have continued to engage with these traditions in new art 
forms, with Ron Noganosh (1949-2017) (Ojibwe) and Barry Ace (b.1958) 
(Odawa) providing powerful examples. Such work represents the inherent 
desire that all societies possess to create beautiful objects and to represent 
ideas in innovative ways. 
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Henry Pooley 


LEFT: Henry Pooley, Entrance to the Rideau Canal, Ottawa River, Canada, 1833 
Watercolour over graphite on wove paper, mounted on wove paper, 34.9 x 44.7 cm 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


RIGHT: Henry Pooley, Rideau Canal, Ottawa, Canada, 1833 
Watercolour over pencil on wove paper, 24.4 x 19.5 cm 
Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 


In 1833, British officer Lieutenant Henry Pooley (active 1812-1843) made two 
sketches of the mouth of the Rideau Canal, representing the growth of a new 
community and the displacement of Indigenous peoples by European 
colonizers. The first (above left), done from the north bank of the Ottawa River 
looking toward Barrack Hill (now Parliament Hill) and Bytown (as Ottawa was 
then known), shows an Anishinabe encampment on ancestral territories. They 
were deprived of these lands when the Executive Council of Lower Canada 


Court extinguished their land claims in 1839.1 The second sketch (above right), 
done from Barrack Hill, looking at the first eight locks of the Rideau Canal, 
represents the introduction of European technology to the land in order to 
impose power and open the territory to settlement and exploitation. Pooley, a 
Royal Engineer, made sketches of specific locations for the Governor General, 


Lord Dalhousie.2 
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Pooley’s work as an artist is not 
particularly outstanding on its own, 
but he stands in for the many 
British officers and officials residing 
in Bytown. Some of the earliest and 
most beautiful views of the region 
are watercolours done by such 
individuals, beginning with Royal 
Artillery officer Thomas Davies 
(c.1737-1812), who travelled to the 
nearby Chaudiére Falls in the early 
1790s. Lord Dalhousie, while ona 
tour of Upper Canada in 1821, was 
accompanied by his “official” artist, 
John Elliott Woolford (1778-1866), 
who created drawings such as View 
of the Chaudiére Falls Looking 


John Elliott Woolford, Part of the Chaudiére Falls, near Wright’s Town (Ottawa, Ontario), 
1821, watercolour, 25.1 x 35.6 cm, Baldwin Collection of Canadiana, Toronto Public 
Towards the Village of Hull, Library. 


¢.1821.3 Dalhousie, in consultation 

with his subordinates, decided that a bridge to link Upper and Lower Canada 
should be constructed, and he ordered Woolford to draw views at the proposed 
site. Such images were key explanatory documents for Dalhousie’s superiors at 
the British Colonial Office. 


Other British military artists, including Henry Duvernet (1787-1843), James 
Pattison Cockburn (1779-1847), Philip John Bainbrigge (1817-1881), and Henry 
Francis Ainslie (c.1805-1879), also recorded remarkable views of the falls, the 
Rideau Canal, and the landscape of the region for official purposes and 
personal reasons. As well, William S. Hunter Sr. (active 1836-1853) and civilians 
Robert Bouchette (1805-1879) and Rideau Canal surveyor Thomas Burrowes 


(1796-1866) created works that vividly depicted life in Upper Canada.* 


¢ = 


LEFT: James Pattison Cockburn, Near Old Sly’s, Rideau, c.1830, watercolour with pen and brush point and brown ink over pencil on wove 
paper, 26.6 x 37.5 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Thomas Burrowes, Lower Bytown from Barrack Hill near the Head of 
the Eighth Lock and the Sapper’s Bridge, 1845, watercolour, pen and ink, Archives of Ontario, Toronto. 
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Another artist commissioned by Lord Dalhousie was John Burrows (1789-1848), 
who made a now-lost view of the Chaudiére Falls. Burrows’s drawings of the 
Union Bridge over the Ottawa River were meticulous and beautifully executed. 
Although known as a topographical artist, Burrows became a notable civic 
activist. In August 1846, he organized the first public art exhibition in Bytown 
history. His death in 1848 robbed the community of an artistic leader. The work 
of such military and settler artists was valuable in documenting settlement and 
alterations to the environment, but also as an example of the changing aesthetic 
of representation. 
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John William Hurrell Watts 
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John W.H. Watts, Elgin Street, Ottawa, 1880 
Etching on wove paper, 26.9 x 19.9 cm; plate: 14.9 x 10.2 cm 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
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In March 1880, visitors to the first Royal Canadian Academy of Arts (RCA) 
exhibition would have seen four small etchings by John William Hurrell Watts 
(1850-1917), products of the Etching Revival movement. Virtually unknown in 
Canada, the movement aimed at resurrecting the printing technique made 
famous by Albrecht Durer (1471-1528) and Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669). 
One etching was likely Elgin Street, Ottawa, a view looking north to the 
Parliament Buildings. Watts was perhaps the first practising etcher to display his 
work in Canada. He had purchased an etching press and manuals in 1879 and 
pioneered the revival, for which he should be better known. Watts also had 
etchings in the 1881 RCA exhibition in Halifax and would teach the technique to 


William Brymner (1855-1925) and Ernest Fosbery (1874-1 960).! His work as an 
etcher was only one aspect of his contributions to the arts in Ottawa. 


Watts was born in Teignmouth, 
England, and he trained as a 
draftsman and architect in London. 
He immigrated to Canada in 1873, 
settling in Montreal, where he 
worked for the Canadian I/lustrated 
News. Hired as an architectural 
draftsman in the Department of 
Public Works, he moved to Ottawa 
in 1874 and remained in that 
department until he resigned in 


1897 to pursue a career as an 


architect. His interest in buildings is LEFT: John W.H. Watts, Caretaker-Victoria Chambers, c.1881, etching on cream wove 
paper, mounted on card, 15.7 x 10.5 cm; plate: 15.2 x 10.2 cm, National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: John W.H. Watts, View from the Foot of Wellington Street, 
architectural detail in Caretaker- Ottawa, c.1890, oil on commercial canvas board, 21.7 x 25.6 cm, Library and Archives 


Victoria Chambers, c.1881, to Canada: news: 
scenes such as View from the Foot 
of Wellington Street, Ottawa, c.1890. 


evident in his art, from the 


Watts was active in the Ottawa artistic community in official and unofficial 
capacities throughout his life. He became an associate of the RCA upon its 
foundation in 1880 and a full member in 1881. In addition to his skills as a 
draftsman and printmaker, Watts was an accomplished watercolourist and 
painter, exhibiting his work at the annual RCA and Art Association of Montreal 
exhibitions. As part of his responsibilities in the Department of Public Works, 
Watts acted as the National Gallery of Canada’s first curator. He also managed 
the RCA diploma program, by which new members had to provide a piece for 
the national art collection, and he arranged displays of work from the gallery 
collection from 1882 to 1897. Watts was also active with the Art Association of 
Ottawa and taught in its school. 


In his architectural practice, he designed several notable residential buildings, 


such as the lavish Fleck residence. When he passed away in 1917, he 
bequeathed his etching press and tools to Fosbery, who in turn became a 


printmaking teacher.? 
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LEFT: William J. Topley, Home of Andrew W. Fleck, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canada Atlantic Railway, 500 Wilbrod, October 1902, 
gelatin print, 20.3 x 25.4 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: William J. Topley, House of A.W. Fleck, October 1902, gelatin 
print, 20.3 x 25.4 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 
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William James Topley 


William J. Topley, Fancy Ball Given by the Governor General Lord Dufferin at Rideau Hall 
on February 23, 1876, May 1876 

Composite photograph, 34.7 x 83.4 cm (image); 53 x 102 cm (mat) 

Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 


In February 1876, Governor General Lord Dufferin and his wife hosted the major 
social event of the year, a costume ball at Rideau Hall—the first of several such 


balls thrown over the next two decades.! Ottawa photographer William J. 
Topley (1845-1930), the best known of Ottawa's nineteenth-century 
practitioners and the most socially prominent one, commemorated it with a 
large-scale composite photograph, an innovation then rarely practised in 
Canada. By combining many separate photographs of individual participants 
within a single frame, he captured the scale of the event as well as the details of 
each person's costume. This artistic achievement also provided many of the 
participants with an opportunity, as curator Andrea Kunard has noted, to 
confirm social status. To be represented at the Governor General's Ball 


demonstrated one’s place in the highest circles in Ottawa society.” 


In the history of Canadian photography, Ottawa is important—with men such as 
Joseph-Alexandre Castonguay (1877-1972), Yousuf Karsh (1908-2002), Harold 
F. Kells (1904-1986), Clifford M. Johnston (1896-1951), Johan Helders (1888- 
1956), and the many photographers who worked for the National Film Board of 
Canada all playing key roles. Topley, while not the earliest photographer to 


work in the city, is one of the most famous.° 


He was born in Aylmer, Quebec, just outside of Ottawa, and moved to Montreal 
in 1863 to work for photographer William Notman (1826-1891). In 1868 he 
returned to Ottawa to set up a branch of the Notman Studio, and in 1875 he 
opened his own business close to Parliament Hill. For almost five decades, until 
1923, the Topley Studio, which also employed his brothers Horatio and John, 
and later his son William de Courcy Topley, was the pre-eminent photographic 
studio in the city. 
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Topley Studio documented the 
cream of society, including 
members of the viceregal court, 
politicians, and important visitors, 
as well as Ottawa’s growing upper 
and middle class. An innovative 
photographer, Topley 
experimented with composite 
photography to record great 
occasions or to imitate outdoor life, 
but he was also an excellent 
portrait photographer. Wilfrid 
Laurier, M.P. (Quebec East, 
Quebec), 1883, captures a studious 


young politician in a half-length 
LEFT: William J. Topley, Wilfrid Laurier, M.P. (Quebec East, Quebec), 1883, black and 


white glass plate negative, 9 cm x 7.8 cm (image), 10.2 cm x 8.1 cm (plaque), Library and 
photographic work for various Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Franklin Brownell, The Photographer, 1896, oil on 
canvas, 61.2 x 51.2 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


profile. Topley also did 


government departments and 
supplied camera equipment for 
annual Geological Survey of Canada field missions. He was one of the founders 
and a leading member of the Ottawa Art Association, and a longstanding 
participant in the Ottawa Camera Club. He was likely the subject of the painting 
The Photographer, 1896, by Franklin Brownell (1857-1946), now on permanent 
display at the National Gallery of Canada. 


Topley Studio’s more than 150,000 glass plate negatives, as well as its other 
records, were acquired by the Public Archives of Canada in 1936 and remain 


one of its most treasured collections.* 
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Franklin Brownell 


Franklin Brownell, Lamplight, 1892 
Oil on canvas, 38.6 x 30.6 cm 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
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Franklin Brownell (1857-1946) carried on an artistic career in Ottawa for over 
fifty years. Throughout his life, his achievements in the development of his 


artistic vision were widely recognized.' Lamplight, his exquisitely executed 
image of domestic tranquility, was one of two paintings by him selected by the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts to represent Canada at the 1893 Chicago 
World's Fair. In 1922, Brownell was given the first one-man show ever devoted 
to a living artist by the National Gallery of Canada. Eric Brown, then director of 
the gallery, described him as “one of the prophets of the colour movement that 


is coming into Canadian art."2 


Born in Massachusetts and trained 
in Boston, New York, and Paris, 
Brownell arrived in Ottawa in 1886 
to become the director of the 
Ottawa Art School. He was deeply 
interested in exploring the 
Canadian landscape, painting in 
the Gatineau River Valley, 


Algonquin Park, the Lower Saint 


LEFT: Franklin Brownell, Percé Rock, c.1913, oil on canvas, 31.2 x 45.5 cm, National 
Lawrence region, and the Gaspé Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Franklin Brownell, The Beach, St. Kitts, 1913, oil on 
canvas, 74 x 89.6 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


Peninsula, which was evident in his 
masterful Percé Rock, c.1913. He 
explored everyday life in paintings of Ottawa’s ByWard Market, but he was 
equally adept at allegorical work, such as Golden Age, 1916. His greatest 
strength lay in his ability to capture the atmospheric qualities of his subjects; as 
one scholar recently noted about such bright and colourful Caribbean views as 
The Beach, St. Kitts, 1913, “Brownell envelops people and places in a joyous 
dazzle of light and air.”3 Artist Pegi Nicol MacLeod (1904-1949) would state, 
“Brownell made me aware of light.”* Though celebrated as an Impressionist 
and best known for his landscapes, he should be regarded as a social realist as 
well. His sympathetic and grittily realistic depictions of the city, such as The 
Beggar at the Door, 1930, demonstrate a sensitivity to urban concerns that was 


rare among his contemporaries. 


Until his retirement in 1937, Brownell was the pre-eminent art teacher in the city, 
and his list of students is a who's who of Canadian art, including Nicol MacLeod, 
Ernest Fosbery (1874-1960), Harold Beament (1898-1984), Goodridge Roberts 
(1904-1974), Fred Taylor (1906-1987), and many more.° He occupied a central 
role between two generations of Canadian artists, and he tried to reconcile 
conservative older artists and their younger counterparts while a member of the 
selection committee for the art display of the Canadian pavilion at the 1924 
British Empire exhibition held in Wembley, England. Brown, a long-time admirer 
of Brownell, purchased many of his paintings for the National Gallery. As well as 
mounting the 1922 exhibition devoted to him, Brown reviewed many of his one- 
person shows.°® He clearly favoured Brownell's work, including him in the 
canonical narrative that he created in the 1935 National Gallery exhibition of 


Canadian art.’ 
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Brownell outlived most of his contemporaries, and his artistic achievements 
would be dismissed as new art movements and artists emerged. By 1967, 
curator Pierre Théberge had proclaimed that Brownell had made no new 
contribution to Canadian art—a view reinforced by both J. Russell Harper and 
Dennis Reid in their seminal publications on this subject.2 Only in the 1990s did 
Brownell’s reputation begin to be rehabilitated, and he now inhabits an 
important place in the study of Canadian Impressionism. 
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Ernest Fosbery 


Ernest Fosbery, Ottawa, May 21, 1914 
Etching on laid paper, 14.5 x 34.9 cm; plate: 11.2 x 30.7 cm 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


One of the first prints by a Canadian artist to be purchased by the National 
Gallery of Canada is the superb etching Ottawa by Ernest Fosbery (1874-1960). 
This iconic view shows Parliament Hill and the Parliament Buildings, with timber 
rafts on the river and loggers depicted in the foreground. Fosbery captured the 
dichotomy of Ottawa: the capital of a transcontinental nation, with soaring 
Gothic architecture, and a gritty working town, with lumber piles, shanties, and 
skiffs. With this powerful image, Fosbery cultivated his reputation as one of the 
city’s leading artists. 


Fosbery has never been the subject of a full-length study, and yet his career as a 
portrait painter, printmaker, official war artist, art teacher, and activist merits 


attention.! Born in Ottawa, he studied painting at the Ottawa Art School under 
Franklin Brownell (1857-1946) in the 1890s, before going to Paris for two years. 
Returning to Canada in 1898, he learned printmaking from John William Hurrell 
Watts (1850-1917). 


In the late nineteenth century, many Canadian artists, including Henry Sandham 
(1842-1910), Charles William Jefferys (1869-1951), Arthur Crisp (1881-1974), 
and Tom Thomson (1877-1917), moved to the United States in search of career 
opportunities. In 1899, Fosbery followed the same route, first settling in Boston 
and then in Buffalo, working mostly as a graphic artist. In 1911 he came back to 
Ottawa to teach alongside Brownell and to seek a market for his work. A year 
later he was elected an associate of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts (RCA), 
and in 1914 his etchings were among the earliest works purchased by Eric 


Brown for the National Gallery.2 
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Fosbery volunteered for service in 
the First World War and was 
wounded in the Battle of the 
Somme in 1916. While 
convalescing, he befriended 
Montreal artist AY. Jackson (1882- 
1974). According to Jackson, 
Fosbery was responsible for urging 
Canadian-born Max Aitken, also 
known as Lord Beaverbrook, to set 
up a war art program. Both men 
became official war artists as part of 
the Canadian War Memorials Fund. 
Fosbery’s prints of the period, such 


as his dark and moody winter 


landscape The Storm, c.1918, LEFT: Ernest Fosbery, James Wilson, c.1930, oil on canvas, 86.3 x 66.3 cm, National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Ernest Fosbery, The Storm, c.1918, mezzotint and 
engraving on laid paper, 22.9 x 17.1 cm (plate: 17.9 x 12.6 cm), National Gallery of 
country at war. Canada, Ottawa. 


reflect the sombre mood of a 


After his return to Canada, Fosbery became renowned as a portraitist; his RCA 
diploma piece was a portrait of art dealer James Wilson. As president of the 
RCA from 1943 to 1946, Fosbery became chairman of the Arts Reconstruction 
Committee in 1944, which represented fifteen arts organizations trying to lobby 
the Canadian government to include the arts in postwar planning. This 
organization would become the Canadian Arts Council in 1945-46, which 
evolved into the Canadian Conference of the Arts in 1958. Fosbery died in 
Cowansville, Quebec, but he is always remembered for his work in his native 


city, where he spent so much of his life. 
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Florence Helena McGillivray 


Florence H. McGillivray, Afterglow, c.1914 
Oil on paperboard, 42 x 57.5 cm 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


In 1914, Florence Helena McGillivray (1864-1938), a Whitby-born and Toronto- 
trained artist, arrived in Ottawa to visit her sister. McGillivray had spent a year in 
France, where she had been exposed to new trends in European art. She soon 
sold the newly painted Afterglow to the National Gallery of Canada. An 
unidentified Canadian landscape, perhaps of the Ottawa region (which she 
captured many times, as can be seen in paintings like Gatineau Covered Bridge, 
c.1925), this work reflects Post-Impressionist developments. McGillivray’s 
painting techniques are reputed to have influenced Tom Thomson (1877-1917) 


in his final years.! Echoes of Afterglow, with its heavily outlined trees and distant 
vista, are reflected in Thomson's Northern River, 1915, and The West Wind, 
1916-17. A direct link is not easily established, but McGillivray exhibited a work 
entitled /n Killarney, date unknown, with the 1915 Ontario Society of Artists 
exhibition. Several members of the future Group of Seven had works in the 
show, as did Thomson. 
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LEFT: Florence H. McGillivray, Gatineau Covered Bridge, c.1925, oil on canvas, 83.8 x 109.2 cm. RIGHT: Tom Thomson, Northern River, 
1915, oil on canvas, 115.1 x 102 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


Although McGillivray is the subject of a recent biography, her career is still not 


well known.? She studied under William Cruikshank (1848-1922) at the Central 
Ontario School of Art (now the OCAD University), in addition to taking private 
lessons from renowned Canadian artists J.W.L. Forster (1850-1938), Farquhar 
McGillivray Knowles (1859-1932), and Lucius Richard O’Brien (1832-1899). She 
became a member of the Women’s Art Association of Canada in the late 1880s, 
and in the 1890s she was renowned for painting on china. She taught in Whitby 
and Pickering, Ontario, during the next two decades and had already travelled 
widely in Canada before moving to France.? There she absorbed the lessons of 
Post-Impressionism while also becoming involved in the International Art Union. 
She painted numerous European subjects, as can be seen in San Giorgio 
Venice, before 1931. 


In 1914, she returned to Ottawa, 
where she lived until 1928, and 
there she joined the local branch of 
the Women’s Art Association 
(WAA).* She assisted in WAA 
fundraising efforts, was a member 
of the Studio Club, taught at the 
Ottawa Art School, and was part of 


the Ottawa Group.° Her work was 


included in the Canadian fine art LEFT: Florence H. McGillivray, Small Jug with Stylized Flowers, 1909, porcelain blank, 


display at the 1924 British Empire hand-painted in overglaze enamels and gilding, 13 x 11.5 x 8.2 cm, Gardiner Museum, 
6 Toronto. RIGHT: Florence H. McGillivray, San Giorgio Venice, before 1931, oil on linen, 


exhibition. Art Gallery of Alberta, Edmonton. 
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McGillivray’s Ottawa years were important. She painted extensively in the 
Gatineau River Valley and the Gatineau Hills, but she also travelled to 
Newfoundland and other parts of Canada. She sold additional works to the 
National Gallery, including Midwinter, Dunbarton, Ontario, 1918. In 1928, 
McGillivray returned to Whitby, where she remained until her death and which 
justly celebrates her work as a native-born artist; however, a critical part of her 


career took place in Ottawa. 
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David Milne 


sil 
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David B. Milne, Parliament Hill from Hull, 1923 
Watercolour over graphite on wove paper, 36.9 x 54.6 cm 
Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto 


Parliament Hill from Hull is one of a small number of pieces done by David Milne 
(1882-1953) in his incarnation as an Ottawa artist. Born in Bruce County, 
Ontario, Milne spent several years in the United States before he came to the 
city in the winter of 1923-24. As he later wrote, “I thought | might make the long- 
contemplated change to Canada. | went to Ottawa and was there from October 
to April. | liked Ottawa... But | was a stranger to Canada, having been away so 


long, | didn't seem able to take root.... | went back to the Adirondacks.” 


Milne’s short visit has been largely discounted in most major surveys of his work, 
although art historian David Silcox has described that period in some detail in 
his masterful biography.” The trip was indicative of the attraction that the city 
held. Kathleen Moir Morris (1893-1986), Mabel May (1877-1971), and Group of 
Seven member F.H. Varley (1881-1969) were among many artists who came in 
hopes of finding government patronage and positions. 


During his six months in Ottawa, Milne produced a number of paintings and 
watercolours. In a letter written to good friend James Clarke, Milne noted that 
he “got permission to sketch practically everywhere and everyone in Ottawa.... 
As to the pictures these days | have made only two—both of the parliament 
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buildings. One is no good and one 
has some promise... one more on 
the way—from the Eddy Match 
works in Hull looking over to 
Ottawa.”> This work, E.B. Eddy Mill, 
Hull, Quebec, 1923, is now owned 
by Library and Archives Canada. 


‘ail ese di LEFT: David B. Milne, E.B. Eddy Mill, Hull, Quebec, 1923, watercolour and drybrush over 
Milne lived and worked in a studio pencil, 37.0 x 54.3 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: David B. Milne, 
on Sparks Street, in the same House of Commons, November 7, 1923, watercolour over graphite on buff wove paper, 


“Toye F i tt i 
building as Ernest Fosbery (1874- 39 x 55.7 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


1960), Graham Norwell (1901- 
1967), and the visiting Japanese printmaker Yoshida Sekido (1894-1965). He 


found that living was cheap but work was difficult to find.* During his stay, he 
recorded views of Sparks Street from his window. 


Milne also became friends with other Ottawa artists, including Florence Helena 
McGillivray (1864-1938), Harold Beament (1898-1984), Paul Alfred (1892-1959), 
and Frank Hennessey (1894-1941). He displayed his work as part of the Ottawa 
Group exhibition at Hart House, University of Toronto, in January 1924. 
However, he was unable to find a job in the federal government. Eric Brown 
purchased six of his works for the National Gallery, and two works were selected 
for inclusion in the 1924 Wembley Exhibition in England. Nonetheless, the 
money was insufficient to sustain him, and he missed his wife, who was living in 
Montreal. He soon moved back to upper New York State, where he would 
remain until 1929. 


Milne, who was inspired by international avant-garde modern art, was unlikely 
to have appealed widely to the more conservative tastes of official Ottawa, but 
he continued to exhibit works based on his stay there as late as 1927. In 1935, 
James Wilson & Co. hosted an exhibition of Milne’s work in the city.> He failed 
to achieve real success until Toronto-based Douglas Duncan became his dealer 
in 1938. He finally received international recognition when some of his pieces 
were included in Canada’s exhibit at the Venice Biennale in 1952. Milne died in 
Bancroft, Ontario, the following year. 
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Pegi Nicol MacLeod 


Pegi Nicol MacLeod, Portrait in the Evening, 1926 
Oil on plywood, 46 x 46.5 cm 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


Portrait in the Evening, a bold exercise in colour and pose, is an informal portrait 
of National Gallery of Canada director Eric Brown by Pegi Nicol, better known 
by her married name of Pegi Nicol MacLeod (1904-1949), whose “vivid 


personality” was remarked upon by art critic Graham Mclnnes.! After an initial 
meeting with Brown during a train ride from Montreal, Nicol’s lively nature led 
her into a friendship with his wife, Maud. Through the Browns, Nicol befriended 
artists in Ottawa, Toronto, and Montreal, as well as leading figures of the 
Canadian cultural and social establishment, including Vincent Massey and his 
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wife, Alice Massey. This portrait demonstrates Nicol’s innovative experiments 
with modernism, as well as her unique position in Ottawa art circles in the 
interwar era. 


Born in small-town Ontario in 1904, 
Nicol lived in Ottawa on and off for 
much of her life. Her parents 
moved there permanently in 1919. 
Nicol displayed artistic talent and a 
bohemian outlook at an early age, 
attending the Ottawa Art School 
under Franklin Brownell (1857- 
1946) from 1921 to 1923, before 
going on to the Ecole des beaux- 
arts in Montreal, where she studied 
alongside Paul-Emile Borduas 
(1905-1960), Lillian Freiman (1908- 
1986), Goodridge Roberts (1904- 


LEFT: Emily Carr, Totem Poles, Kitseukla, 1912, oil on canvas, 126.8 x 98.4 cm, Vancouver 


1974), Anne Savage (1896-1971), Art Gallery. RIGHT: Pegi Nicol MacLeod, Hazelton, 1928, oil on plywood, 46.1 x 40.7 cm, 
g 

and Marian Dale (Scott) (1906- National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

1993). 


Hired by the ethnologist Marius Barbeau to record scenes of Indigenous life on 
the West Coast, she travelled to British Columbia in 1927 and 1928, meeting 
Emily Carr (1871-1945), whose work exerted an influence on her own; for 
example, Nicol’s composition of Hazelton, 1928, echoes Carr's own interest in 
capturing First Nations villages, as can be seen in pictures such as Totem Poles, 
Kitseukla, 1912. Then in 1931, Nicol’s painting The Log Run, c.1930, was 
awarded the highly prestigious Willingdon Prize. 


In the late 1920s, she moved from Ottawa to Montreal, and then to Toronto, 
where she worked on window displays for the T. Eaton Company under the 
designer René Cera. This position had a significant influence on her artistic 
output, as demonstrated by A Descent of Lilies, 1935. The same year she 
painted this work, she began to contribute illustrations and articles to the 
Canadian Forum, becoming its arts editor. She was also one of the co-founders 


of the Picture Loan Society.? 


After Nicol married Norman MacLeod in 1936, the couple moved to New York 
City, where she continued to paint, creating numerous studies of her daughter 
Jane. She returned to Ottawa in 1938-39, and between 1940 and 1948 she and 
Norman would visit his hometown of Fredericton, where she taught summer art 
courses at the University of New Brunswick. During the Second World War, she 
was commissioned to paint the women’s division of the Canadian Armed 
Forces, recording their activities in works such as Salmon in the Galley, 1944. 
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LEFT: Pegi Nicol MacLeod, A Descent of Lilies, 1935, oil on canvas, 122 x 91.6 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Pegi Nicol 
MacLeod, Salmon in the Galley, 1944, oil on canvas, 76.2 x 91.7 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Shortly after her premature death in 1949 at the age of forty-five, the National 
Gallery held a retrospective of Nicol MacLeod's work, which demonstrated the 


respect contemporary circles had for her artistic career.2> Once seen asa 
singularly progressive and metropolitan artist with connections to the larger art 
worlds in Canada and the United States, her legacy diminished in the decades 
after her death. The art historical biases of Central Canada relegated her artistic 


identity to simply a painter from the Maritimes.* 
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Yousuf Karsh 


Yousuf Karsh, Sir Winston Churchill, 1941 
Gelatin silver emulsion texture enhanced, 27.8 x 21.7 cm 
Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
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“My portrait of Winston Churchill changed my life,” said Yousuf Karsh (1908- 
2002). “| knew after | had taken it that it was an important picture, but | could 


hardly have dreamed that it would become one of the most widely reproduced 


images in the history of photography.”! In 1941, Canadian Prime Minister 


William Lyon Mackenzie King invited Karsh—already one of the most sought- 


after photographers in Ottawa—to the House of Commons to mark the occasion 
of the British leader's speech there. “What's this, what's this?” asked the visiting 
Churchill when Karsh shone lights on him. “Why was | not told?” he said, lighting 


a cigar. He was surprised when Karsh removed the cigar from his mouth. “By the 


time | got back to my camera, he looked so belligerent he could have devoured 


me,” Karsh recalled. “It was at that instant that | took the photograph.”2 Karsh 


achieved artistic immortality with the portrait, which soon graced the cover of 


Life magazine and became perhaps the most enduring image of his career. 


Born in 1908 to Armenian parents 
living in southeastern Turkey, Karsh 
fled the country with his family in 
1915, ending up in Aleppo, Syria. 
In 1924, Yousuf was sent to Canada 
to live with his uncle, George 
Nakashian (or Nakash) (1892- 
1976), a portrait photographer in 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. Although 
Karsh wanted to become a doctor, 
he showed an aptitude for the 
camera, and from 1928 to 1931 he 
apprenticed in the studio of 
prominent Armenian photographer 
John H. Garo (1870-1939) in 
Boston. 


Karsh returned to Ottawa in 1932, 


3 


LEFT: Yousuf Karsh, Lysle Courtenay, 1933, silver gelatin print, 25.0 x 20.0 cm, Library 
and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Yousuf Karsh, Lord and Lady Bessborough, 1935. 


initially working for photographer John Powis, but in 1933 he opened his own 


studio. He was active in the city’s social life, joining the Ottawa Little Theatre, 


where his interest in theatrical lighting began to influence his photographic 


portraiture.* Among his early sitters was the artist Lysle Courtenay (b.1900, 


active until 1937). He was also introduced into the Rideau Hall social circle, and 


his portraits of Lord Bessborough, Governor General from 1931 to 1935, and his 


wife were widely published. Karsh became a member of the Ottawa Camera 


Club, befriending such fellow photographers as Joseph-Alexandre Castonguay 
(1877-1972), Harold F. Kells (1904-1986), Clifford M. Johnston (1896-1951), and 
Johan Helders (1888-19564), a maitre d’ at the Chateau Laurier hotel, where 
Karsh eventually had a studio and residence. Karsh exhibited works in the 


International Salon of Photography exhibitions held at the National Gallery of 


Canada from 1934 onwards, demonstrating a gift for dramatic lighting and 


experimental imagery.> 
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With a growing reputation as a portraitist, and encouraged by his future wife, 
the actress Solange Gauthier (who would appear in many of his photographs, 
such as the surreal Elixir, 1938), Karsh realized that the route to fame lay in 
building a portfolio of eminent personalities-he photographed Mackenzie King; 
Princess Juliana of the Netherlands, who spent part of the Second World War in 
Ottawa and later became Queen; and visitors to the city, such as the American 
performer Paul Robeson. His outstanding lighting and printing techniques, gift 
for capturing the moment, and talent for self-promotion through the publication 
of books, starting with Faces of Destiny in 1946, paved the way for an extended 
and highly successful career that lasted until 1993. The stamp “Karsh of Ottawa” 
became world renowned, and he remains perhaps the best-known artist that 
Ottawa has ever produced. 


LEFT: Yousuf Karsh, Elixir, 1938, silver gelatin chlorobromide print, 44.0 x 31.7 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Yousuf 
Karsh, Princess Juliana of the Netherlands, 1940. 
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Henri Masson 


Henri Masson, Backyard Hockey, Hull, 1936 
Watercolour over graphite on wove paper, 27.2 x 36.2 cm 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


In 1940, then curator of the National Museum of Canada (now the Canadian 
Museum of History) Marius Barbeau described Henri Masson (1907-1996) as a 


chronicler and a landscapist.! Backyard Hockey, Hull is a classic example of 
what made Masson famous. He captured everyday scenes in the working-class 
neighbourhoods of Hull and in the villages of the surrounding countryside, 
painting them again and again. Using bright colours and semi-abstract 
compositions, these records of daily life were irresistible to collectors and critics. 


Masson was born in Spy, Belgium, and demonstrated an aptitude for drawing 
and painting when he was young. After his father died in 1921, he and his 
mother immigrated to Canada, settling in Ottawa, where he apprenticed ina 
metal engraving studio, a career he would follow until 1945. He began taking 
art courses at the Ottawa Art Association in the 1920s, and by the early 1930s he 
was associated with Les Confréres artistes Le Caveau, where he taught, 
exhibited, and met fellow artists Wilfrid Flood (1904-1946), Tom Wood (1913- 


1997), and later, Jean-Philippe Dallaire (1916-1965).? 
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Masson showed a selection of 
watercolours, pastels, and 
drawings in a group show at Le 
Caveau in 1933, and his early oil 
paintings were part of the Ontario 
Society of Artists exhibition in 
Toronto in 1936. He also continued 
to exhibit with Le Caveau, and held 
solo exhibitions in Ottawa and 


Montreal, developing a reputation 
LEFT: Henri Masson, Spring Flood, 1937, oil on canvas, 66 x 76.1 cm, Museum London. 


RIGHT: Henri Masson, Street in Ottawa, 1938, oil on canvas, 45.6 x 53.5 cm, National 
studies—Spring Flood, 1937, and Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


Street in Ottawa, 1938, are typical 


for his landscapes and urban life 


of his oeuvre at this time. H.S. Southam, then chair of the board of the National 
Gallery of Canada, was his most important patron, purchasing and donating 


works to galleries across the country.2 Masson's exhibitions were the subject of 
effusive reviews in both English- and French-language newspapers in Ottawa 
throughout the 1940s. In 1944, the National Film Board of Canada produced a 
documentary about him. 


Masson was friends with many artists in both Toronto and Montreal, and he was 
instrumental in introducing the Picture Loan Society concept to Ottawa, which 
had been initiated in Toronto by the collector and dealer Douglas Duncan in 
1936 to promote the work of younger Canadian artists.* Ottawa's Picture Loan 
Society began operating as part of Contempo Studio in 1941. That same year, 
Masson participated in the Conference of Canadian Artists in Kingston, Ontario, 
from which the Federation of Canadian Artists would emerge. He became 
president of its short-lived Ottawa chapter in 1945. 


Critics extolled Masson’s realism and his unique visual vocabulary in Rese BS a 
contrast to Cubism and Surrealism. The luminosity of his paintings, the woe. anada 8 : 


intensity of his colour, and his gift for satire were also celebrated.° In the 
1950s, Masson began to travel widely, visiting Belgium, Italy, France, the 


Soviet Union, and Southeast Asia. He also began to teach, working at 
institutions such as Queen's University summer school in Kingston and the 
Banff School of Fine Arts (now the Banff Centre for Arts and Creativity) in 
Alberta. 


Masson became a beloved and admired figure to many younger Ottawa 
Postage stamp featuring Skaters in Hull, 


c.1974 by Henri Masson, issued by 


In 1972, one of Masson's paintings was reproduced by the United Nations Canada Post, Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa. 


and Gatineau artists. He was prolific, and his work remains highly popular. 


Children’s Fund as part of their fundraising efforts. Two years later, his 
painting Skaters in Hull, c.1974, appeared on a Canadian eight-cent 

postage stamp. He died in Ottawa in 1996, and in 2001 the city honoured 
Masson and photographer Yousuf Karsh (1908-2002) for their contributions to 
Canadian art by naming its 457-square-metre gallery space at City Hall the 
Karsh-Masson Gallery. 
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Sarah Lavalley 


Sarah Lavalley, Pakigino kabodawayan [buckskin jacket], 1969 
Pakigan [buckskin], beads, silk, thread, buttons, 68.6 x 43.4 cm 


This buckskin jacket, made from two deer hides and embellished with 
beadwork on both front and back, is by Anishinabe artist Sarah Lavalley (1895- 
1991). She learned traditional crafts from her mother, Mary Ann Lamabe, and 
her mother-in-law, Annie Michell, and became well known for her skills in 
producing moccasins, mittens, jackets, and other types of hide clothing. She 
decorated them with beadwork, usually floral and geometric designs, as seen in 
this jacket. Like other Indigenous artists, including fellow Anishinabe Catherine 
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Makateinini (Michel) (1871-1916) of Kitigan Zibi, or Mary McGregor-Ace (1900- 
1985), an Odawa of M’Chigeeng First Nation, Lavalley kept alive cultural 
practices that she passed on within her community. 


Sarah Airth or Partridge (both names were used by her parents) was born on the 
Pikwakanagan First Nation on the shores of Golden Lake, Ontario, and grew up 
speaking only Anishinabe. She learned English in the reserve day school, which 
she attended until grade eight. She then went to high school in nearby 
Eganville, but quit soon after because white students made fun of her clothing 
and called her demeaning names. She spent a few years in domestic service in 
Eganville and Ottawa, leaving when a member of the family she worked for 
came down with tuberculosis. Seeking to become a nurse, she attended a 
Catholic nursing school in New Jersey for nine months before returning to 
Pikwakanagan. In 1916 she married James Lavalley, with whom she raised eight 
children. 


During the 1920s, the family often 
subsisted on the income generated 
by her husband and brother-in- 
law's hunting and trapping, and 
both men were subject to 
harassment and arrest for 
poaching. Eventually James 
became a Canadian National 
Railway trainman, while Sarah's 
skills as a midwife and nurse, and 
her assistance to the local Catholic 


priests, made the family less 


LEFT: Sarah Lavalley at Opeongo Lake, 1967, photograph by Joan Burant. 
RIGHT: Matthew Bernard, c.1950s. 


dependent on a traditional 
livelihood. As well, her skills in 
cooking game led to work in 
hunting camps, and her abilities as a craftswoman enabled her to develop a 
market for her skin clothing, which she sold both on the First Nation reservation 
and at the annual Indian Arts and Crafts display at the Canadian National 
Exhibition in Toronto in the 1960s and 1970s. She also filled orders for clients in 
the United States and Europe. 


The work of Indigenous artists such as Lavalley and her brother-in-law Matthew 
Bernard (1876-1972) kept the arts of the Anishinabe alive during a long period 
of neglect and colonial oppression. She was eventually recognized for her 
efforts, being named to the Order of Ontario and subsequently to the Order of 
Canada. She passed away in January 1991. 
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A.Y. Jackson 


AY. Jackson, Beaver Lake, Combermere, Ontario, 1961 
Oil on panel, 26.7 x 34 cm 
Firestone Collection of Canadian Art, Ottawa Art Gallery 


In 1913, AY. Jackson (1882-1974) wrote to an admirer, “The obedient in art are 
always the forgotten... The country is glorious but its beauties are unknown, and 
but waiting for a real live artist to splash them onto canvas... Chop your own 


path. Get off the car track.”’ Decades later in the 1950s and 1960s, Jackson 
lived in the Ottawa region, and he was still on that path, evident in such works as 
Beaver Lake, Combermere, Ontario. When Jackson painted this bold, modern 
landscape in vibrant colours, using loose, vigorous brushstrokes, he was one of 
Canada’s most revered artists, especially in his adopted hometown of Ottawa. 


One of the difficulties of both studying and appreciating twentieth-century 
Canadian art is the dominance of the narrative of the Group of Seven. Although 
associated primarily with Toronto, where their early group exhibitions were held 
and where most of them lived and worked, some members had major impacts 
on artistic developments in other cities, including Lawren S. Harris (1885-1970), 
who spent the last thirty years of his life in Vancouver, and Arthur Lismer (1885- 
1969), who lived almost as long in Montreal. 
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Jackson's association with Ottawa 
exists for a variety of reasons. He 
visited the city as a war artist during 
the First World War, and a large 
number of his works are in the 
Canadian War Museum, such as 
Gas Attack, Liéven, 1918, which 
depicts an Allied nighttime gas 
attack on German lines in France. 
During the Second World War, he 
became one of the key figures in 
the launch of the Canadian War Art 
Program in 1943. His influence 
cannot be understated, especially 
his pivotal role, in conjunction with 
the National Gallery of Canada, in 
developing the largest public art 
project in Canadian history: the 


Sampson-Matthews silkscreen print ; 
AVY. Jackson, Gas Attack, Liéven, 1918, oil on canvas, 63.6 x 77.0 cm, Beaverbrook 


program in 1942. At its height, it Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
employed many of the country’s 


best commercial painters, designers, and artists. 


While living in Ottawa, Jackson went on sketching trips in the Gatineau Hills and 
the Ottawa Valley with such artist friends as Ralph Burton (1905-1983) and 
Maurice Hall Haycock (1900-1988), and he captured these landscapes in 
paintings like Gatineau, 1960, and Country Road, Killaloe, Ontario, 1961.2 In 
1955 he moved to Manotick, Ontario, outside of Ottawa where his niece Naomi 
Jackson Groves lived, and he maintained a studio in downtown Ottawa from 
1963 to 1968.2 Jackson became a beacon for many younger artists in the 
region, and his paintings of the Gatineau Hills have been cited by cultural 
activists Marie-Jeanne Musiol and Josée Dubeau in their discussions about 


Ottawa’s “Interprovincial Dynamic.”* He moved to Toronto in the 1960s and 
died there in 1974. 


LEFT: ALY. Jackson, Gatineau, 1960, oil on board, 26.7 x 34.3 cm, Collection of Andrew Rookley, Ontario. RIGHT: A-Y. Jackson, Country 
Road, Killaloe, Ontario, 1961, oil on panel, 26.7 x 34.3 cm. 
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Jean-Philippe Dallaire 


Jean-Philippe Dallaire, The Man from Hull, 1936 
Oil on canvas, 102.1 x 86.7 cm 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
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One of the most notable self-portraits in the National Gallery of Canada’s 
holdings is The Man from Hull by Jean-Philippe Dallaire (1916-1965), a work 
painted when the artist was only twenty years old, and one which he kept all his 
life. This striking and distinctly modern work shows Dallaire self-confidently 
looking out at the viewer, cigarette in hand, sporting a brightly coloured scarf. 
Acquired by the National Gallery from his estate in 1972, it is an eloquent 
tribute to a man whose life was all too short. 


Despite his brief career, Dallaire was one of the most important French 
Canadian artists working in Ottawa in the mid-twentieth century. At that time, 
there were few notable francophone artists in the city, although Montreal-born 
Henri Fabien (1878-1935) had moved there in 1909, pursuing a career as a 
painter of still lifes, interiors, dancers, portraits, and landscapes of the Ottawa 
area and the Gatineau Hills of Quebec. 


Dallaire was born in Hull, Quebec, 
and had few role models in his 
pursuit of art, but after studies at 
the Ecole Technique in Hull, at the 
Central Technical School in 
Toronto, and for a brief period in 
Boston, he returned to Ottawa and 
became involved with Les 
Confréres artistes Le Caveau, 
working alongside Henri Masson 


(1907-1996).' Dallaire had a highly 
original style, with his early works, 


LEFT: Jean-Philippe Dallaire, The Visitation, 1937, oil on canvas, 213 x 136.9 cm, 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Jean-Philippe Dallaire, Composition (Seated 
such as The Visitation, 1937, being Woman), 1955, oil on canvas, 108 x 151.2 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


highly figurative. 


In 1938 he travelled to Montreal for further studies, and that same year, with the 
support of the Quebec government, he went to Paris. There he was exposed to 
the work of the Surrealists, including Pablo Picasso (1881-1973), as well as that 
of Canadian artist Alfred Pellan (1906-1988). Dallaire was interned by the 
Gestapo in 1940 as a national of a country officially at war with Germany, 
spending four years in an internment camp, during which time he continued 
drawing. 


Upon his return to Canada in 1945, Dallaire taught at the Ecole des beaux-arts in 
Quebec City from 1946 to 1952, before being hired by the National Film Board 
in Ottawa as an illustrator. He also painted, inspired by mythological themes, 
Surrealism, and Cubism, the latter exemplified in his Composition (Seated 
Woman), 1955. While Dallaire left Canada to live in France in 1958, where he 
died at the age of forty-nine, his reputation as an artist continued to grow. The 
first retrospective of his work was held by the Musée d'art contemporain de 
Montréal and the Musée du Québec in 1968. In Gatineau, Quebec, which 
includes the former municipality of Hull, he is regarded as one of the greatest 
francophone artists from the region, and plans for a gallery bearing his name 


were announced in 2006, although this has yet to come to fruition.? 
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Alma Duncan 


Alma Duncan, Self-Portrait, 1943 
Oil on Masonite, 61 x 61 cm 
Ottawa Art Gallery 


In 1943, Montreal-based Alma Duncan (1917-2004) was hired by the Graphic 
Arts Division of the National Film Board (NFB) in Ottawa. She was already 
successful commercially; as curator Catherine Sinclair notes, in Duncan’s Self- 
Portrait from that year, she “depicts herself as an attractive, self-assured young 
female artist.”' Art historian Jaclyn Meloche has suggested that because 
Duncan represented herself “as a working artist, her self-portraits become 
powerful feminist statements that challenge the ways that women were 
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regarded in the larger sphere of contemporary society.” This painting marks a 


turning point in Duncan’s career, one that alludes to the influence of the NFB on 


Canadian art, film, and photography. 


Born in Paris, Ontario, and trained 
under Adam Sherriff Scott (1887- 
1980), Ernst Neumann (1907- 
1956), and Goodridge Roberts 
(1904-1974), Duncan had already 
recorded scenes about the war 
effort even though she was not an 
official war artist. Once at the NFB, 
she excelled at producing posters 
and publicity material. When the 
Graphic Arts Division was 
disbanded in 1948, she moved into 
the field of animation, producing 
the live-action short film Folksong 
Fantasy in 1951. That same year, 
she and her long-time partner, 
Audrey McLaren, left the NFB to 
form their own company, 
Dunclaren Productions, creating 


the well-received Kumak the Sleepy 
Hunter, 1955.3 Together they 
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LEFT: Alma Duncan, Wife Puppet for Kumak the Sleepy Hunter, 1953, leather, fur, wood, 
metal wire, Styrofoam, yarn, paper, and gouache, 20 x 10 x 5 cm, Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Alma Duncan, Feathers and Grass, 1971, pen and black ink on 
wove paper, 28.5 x 19 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


made several animated projects, one of which was nominated for an 


international award in 1954. They continued to work on films until 1960, when 


Duncan returned to painting and drawing, with an increased interest in abstract 


forms and ideas.* 


Over the next thirty-five years she explored issues related to feminism, industrial 


subjects, abstraction, and nature. Curator Rosemarie Tovell has described 


Duncan's Feathers and Grass, 1971, as abstract and hyperrealistic: “not only an 


exploration of the contrasting weight and feel of the drawing’s two subjects, it is 


also a dialogue between life and death. 


n5 


Duncan participated in exhibitions circulated in Canada and abroad and held 


several solo shows. She also became active as a teacher in Ottawa, Montreal, 


and Quebec City, and she took part in various artists’ initiatives, including the 
Canadian Artists’ Representation (CARFAC) in 1978. She and McLaren were 


lifelong Ottawans, residing in a number of central neighbourhoods and just 


outside the city in Cumberland. For many years they hosted parties for a broad 


range of Ottawa's artistic community.® Duncan died in 2004, but on the tenth 


anniversary of her passing, her life and career were celebrated in a major 


touring exhibition organized by the Ottawa Art Gallery. 
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Norman McLaren 


Norman McLaren, still photo from Neighbours, 1952 
Film, 8 minutes 
National Film Board of Canada, Montreal 


Few Canadian high school students in the 1960s will forget watching 
Neighbours, a film created by Norman McLaren (1914-1987), as part of a social 
studies class. It conveyed a powerful anti-war message, depicting two men, 
living peacefully side by side, who fight each other to death over ownership of a 
flower that blooms between their houses. It offered a moral lesson about the 
futility of war and the need to love one’s neighbour. The film won an Oscar for 
the National Film Board of Canada (NFB), and McLaren's work as a filmmaker 
and animator became renowned around the world. 


Film historian Tom McSorley has written, “It is unimaginable for us today, in our 
radically decentralized country, to understand the importance of Ottawa in mid- 
century Canadian cinematic history...Ottawa was for a time the epicentre of film 


production in Canada.”' McSorley also noted that “in the gifted hands of 
animator Norman McLaren, [the NFB] launched Canada’s equally fabled 


animation and avant-garde and experimental film practices." The presence of 
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the NFB, and of Crawley Films and 
Dunclaren Productions, would 
make Ottawa a leader in film 


production in the 1950s. 


Scottish by birth and training, 
McLaren came to Ottawa in 1941 at 
the invitation of NFB director John 
Grierson (1898-1972), himself 


considered a giant in Canadian film 


history.2 McLaren became the 
head of Studio A, the animation 
department at NFB, in 1943, and 
he recruited a generation of future 
filmmakers, including René Jodoin 
(1920-2015), George Dunning 
(1920-1979), Jim McKay (1916- 
2002), Grant Munro (1923-2017), 
and Evelyn Lambart (1914-1999). 
He put Canada on the global map 


National Film Board Animation Department, Norman McLaren at work, October 1947, 
photograph by J.B. Scott, 10.1 x 12.7 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


for his animated and live-action shorts, as he experimented with combining film 


and sound, in drawing directly on film stock, and with stop-motion and 


animation innovations of every kind. His Oscar for Neighbours and his Cannes 


Film Festival prize in 1955 for Blinkity Blank (1955) demonstrate the respect paid 


to his work. Blinkity Blank would become his Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 


diploma piece in 1974. McLaren was also an artist and printmaker, and he was 


interested in dance, which was central to his films Pas de Deux (1968) and 


Narcissus (1983). 
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LEFT: Norman McLaren, Poster for Blinkity Blank, 1955, film, 5 minutes, National Film Board of Canada, Montreal. RIGHT: Norman 
McLaren, still photo from Narcissus, 1983, film, 21 minutes, 54 seconds, National Film Board of Canada, Montreal. 
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In 2014, the NFB celebrated the 100th anniversary of McLaren’s birth by 
transforming downtown Montreal’s entertainment district, the Quartier des 
Spectacles, into a vast outdoor laboratory for experimental video art. Seven 
original pieces inspired by McLaren's work were projected on the facades of 
buildings, including three interactive video installations and four films selected 
in an international competition especially for the event. Although McLaren 
moved to Montreal with the film studios of NFB in 1956, his work in Ottawa over 
a fifteen-year period as a filmmaker, artist, and mentor makes him a central 


figure in the city’s artistic development. 
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Gerald Trottier 


Gerald Trottier, Pilgrimage I, 1980 
Acrylic on canvas, 152.4 x 122 cm 
Ottawa Art Gallery 
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A painter, printmaker, and teacher, Ottawa-born and -trained Gerald Trottier 
(1925-2004) was one of the leading artists in the city from the 1950s onwards. 
His art was concerned with the struggle and meaning of life and the inevitability 
of death. In 1983 he wrote, “The pilgrimage of man has preoccupied me from 
my student days when | made the annual University of Paris Student's 
pilgrimage to Notre-Dame de Chartres in May of 1953. From that time | have 
attempted to live and paint Easter Pilgrimage. This series is the image of that 
pilgrimage—a reflection on the carnival of life repeating itself in all ages, and for 
all time.”' Pilgrimage | is in some ways representative of his life’s work: 
monumental and religious in nature, but also deeply disturbing and thought 
provoking. 


Trottier was one of several artists born in Ottawa in the 1920s who had an 
enormous local and national artistic impact, including Robert Rosewarne 
(1925-1974), Kenneth Lochhead (1926-2006), James Boyd (1928-2002), 
and Georges de Niverville (1928-1984). They all studied art at either the 
National Gallery of Canada under Mabel May (1877-1971) or at the 
Ottawa Art School under Ernest Fosbery (1874-1960). Trottier stands out 
for both his creative accomplishments and his leadership in the arts 


community.2 


After service in the navy during the Second World War, Trottier studied in 
New York in 1948-49 and in France and England in 1952. Returning to 
Ottawa, he became part of the Guild Studio for Contemporary Liturgical 
Art along with Victor Tolgesy (1928-1980), Theo Lubbers (1921-2013), and 


Frank Penn. They would carry out numerous commissions, always striving 


Gerald Trottier, The Building, 1957, oil on 
; : ; . canvas, 101.5 x 76.5 cm, National Gallery 
a social realist style, echoing the work of Henri Masson (1907-1996), of Canada, Ottawa. 


to create new means of religious expression. Trottier originally worked in 


before developing his innovative liturgical design work, known as his 
“medieval” period, in the mid-1950s. He sold his first piece, The Building, 1957, 
to the National Gallery the year he painted it, while employed full-time as a 


designer for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in Ottawa. 


In 1961 he won a competition to design a mural for the H.M. Tory building on 
the Carleton University campus. The Pilgrimage of Man, unveiled in 1962, is an 
abstract and symbolic work, reflecting Trottier’s belief that art and architecture 
should be fully integrated. Carleton professor Nan Griffiths noted, “The bold 
originality of the concept, dynamic forms, and vividness of colour provoked 


extensive discourse amongst students and staff.”4 It continues to exert a 
powerful presence on campus. 


Three years after completing the mural, Trottier was chosen to represent Canada 
at the 8th Sao Paulo Biennial with his powerful expressionist painting Untitled 
(Last Judgment), 1964. He also played an important role in the creation of the 
Carleton University art collection, as well as teaching studio courses there. He 
left Ottawa in 1965 for the University of Western Ontario, London, but in 1980 
he returned to live on Calumet Island in the Ottawa Valley. 
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LEFT: Gerald Trottier, The Pilgrimage of Man, 1962, glass and marble, 304.8 x 5119.8 cm, H.M. Tory Building, Carleton University, 


Ottawa. RIGHT: Gerald Trottier, The Pilgrimage of Man, 1962, glass and marble, 304.8 x 5119.8 cm, H.M. Tory Building, Carleton 
University, Ottawa. 
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Juan Geuer 


Juan Geuer, Al Asnaam: the People Participating Seismometer, 1980 
Installation: metal and mixed media, 399 x 285 x 843 cm 
Ottawa Art Gallery 


One of the most celebrated pieces by Juan Geuer (1917-2009) is Al Asnaam: 
the People Participating Seismometer, an installation at the Ottawa Art Gallery 
that features a laser-assisted visualization of the impact of a human footprint on 
earth's seismic activity.! Geuer’s vision stands out because of its exploration of 
the links between art, science, and technology, far ahead of his time. The 2019 
exhibition Carbon + Light celebrated his “significant legacy as a fearless truth 
seeker. Through his inventive approach to installation, he pointed out the onset 
of the Anthropocene long before the term emerged to denote the geological 


period in which we now find ourselves embedded.” 


Born in the Netherlands, Geuer immigrated to Bolivia in 1939 with his family. He 
moved to Canada in 1954, obtaining a post as a draftsman with the Dominion 
Observatory, where he was employed full-time for the next twenty-six years. 
Until he retired, artmaking was reserved for his spare time.? In 2006, Geuer 
stated that his creative practice was sparked by working with geophysicists and 
astronomers. Through them, he learned “how life has evolved on this planet,” 


noting, "My basic drive as an artist is to explore how that actually works for us.”4 
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He started as an abstract painter in 
the 1960s, exhibiting frequently in 
small-town Ontario and selling 
works to collectors throughout 
North America and Europe. He 
then began to explore how art and 
science intersected. In 1973 he 
invented a scientific device, the 
Terrascope, which physically 


visualized the movement of the 


earth's tectonic plates. His study of LEFT: Juan Geuer, Et Amor Fati (For the Love of Canada), 2007, aluminium frame, 
mankind’s link to nature earned adjustment mechanisms and mylar map, 328 x 344 x 470 cm, Ottawa Art Gallery. 

vor ; oo. . RIGHT: Juan Geuer, Karonhia, 1990, mirrors, metal supports, adjustment mechanisms, 
him increasing celebrity, including 111 x 325 x 100 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


a commission from the National 

Gallery of Canada for Karonhia in 1990. Geuer’s ongoing exploration resulted in 
such pieces as Et Amor Fati (For the Love of Canada), 2007, a work that “prompts 
viewers to experience natural phenomena-—playing like a cross between science 


centre exhibits and art installations.”° 


Geuer was a pioneer for new media practice in Canada, melding technology 
and art. He had a two-person exhibition with Michael Snow (b.1928) in 1986, 
Visionary Apparatus, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology's List Visual 
Arts Center in Cambridge, and his work influenced other Toronto artists, 
including Norman White (b.1938) and Doug Back (b.1954). His practice paved 
the way for (though it didn’t directly influence) another significant Ottawa artist, 
Catherine Richards (b.1952), and has inspired the next generation of installation 
and new media artists, including Jesse Stewart (b.1974) and Darsha Hewitt 


(b.1982).° 


Geuer died in 2009, but by then his artistic career had been celebrated in 
exhibitions at the Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen in Rotterdam. 
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Norman Takeuchi 
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Norman Takeuchi, Hastings Park, 2006 
Acrylic, Conté crayon, photo transfer on shaped paper support, 148 x 132 cm 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 


Reflecting on his work in 2019, Ottawa artist Norman Takeuchi (b.1937) noted 
that the “duality of being Japanese Canadian is at the heart of my recent work.... 
Unsettling and uncomfortable abstract forms which allude to the early exclusion 
years jostled with images from old Japan.”! In 2015, the Canadian War 
Museum acquired Takeuchi’s A Measured Act, consisting of five life-sized paper 
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kimonos (Hastings Park is one) incorporating photo transfers, acrylic painting, 


and Conté and oil pastel drawings. The museum noted: “Kimonos are an iconic 


emblem of Japan, where the wide-sleeved garments have a long history as 


cultural artifacts, fashion items and works of art. Takeuchi’s paper versions 


combine dark, abstract forms with text and photo transfers of historical images 


and documents related to the internment of Japanese-Canadians, persecuted 


because of Japan's role as an aggressor in the Second World War.” 


Like Juan Geuer (1917-2009), 
Takeuchi spent much of his career 
as a part-time artist and a full-time 
public servant, but with a far 
different background. Born in 
Vancouver, Takeuchi was among 
the thousands of Japanese 
Canadians who lost everything 
after December 1941. His family 
was forced to move to a small 
community in the British Columbia 
interior called Westwold. Although 
not in an internment camp, they 
lived in poverty, and Takeuchi was 
frequently humiliated for being 
Japanese. After the family went 
back to Vancouver in 1946, he 
attended the Vancouver School of 


Construction of Canadian Pavilion for Expo 67, Montreal, 1966, photograph; colour 
slide, 35 mm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. The Canadian Pavilion featured an 
inverted pyramid as an integral part of its structure named Katimavik. 


Art, studying graphic design and painting. He then obtained an arts grant that 


allowed him to work in London, England, for a year. 


Takeuchi returned to Canada in 1962 and became a designer with the Canadian 


Government Exhibition Commission, working on such projects as the Canadian 


Pavilion at Expo 67 in Montreal and Expo 70 in Osaka, Japan. He met Duncan 


de Kergommeaux (b.1927) and other locals, exhibiting such works as Blouse, 


1968, at Blue Barn and other Ottawa galleries. Takeuchi was one of the seven 


artists who participated in the famous 1969 National Gallery of Canada protest 


led by Victor Tolgesy (1928-1980).3 


In 1996, Takeuchi retired and devoted himself to his art full-time. Ten years later, 


A Measured Act was shown as part of the group exhibition Without a Passport at 


Karsh-Masson Gallery. Takeuchi continues to explore themes relating to multi- 


generational trauma, healing, and resilience in the face of the 1940s internment, 


as well as the duality of being Japanese Canadian, in creations such as View of 
Mount Fuji from Lemon Creek, 2012-18, and Wedding Song, 2020. 
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LEFT: Norman Takeuchi, View of Mount Fuji from Lemon Creek, 2012-18, acrylic on canvas, 121.9 x 182.9 cm. RIGHT: Norman Takeuchi, 
Wedding Song (detail: left canvas), 2020, acrylic on canvas, full work: 122 x 200 cm, detail: 122 x 91.5 cm. 
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Leslie Reid 


Leslie Reid, Calumet: In Time, 2006 
Oil on canvas, 152 x 152 cm 


Over the course of her career, Leslie Reid (b.1947) has examined landscape and 
luminescence in works such as Calumet: In Time. She describes her oeuvre as an 
exploration of “the physicality of our experience, especially the perceptual limits 
of light and space, seeking to engage...both a thought-provoking and a deeply 


resonant emotional response to this act of seeing, and ultimately to being.” 
These images, including many done in the Ottawa and Gatineau Valleys, and 
more recently of the North, demonstrate her mastery of contemporary 
landscape painting. She is one of the key artists to emerge from the Ottawa 
region and has gained national and international recognition. A retrospective of 
Reid’s work, organized by Carleton University Art Gallery director Diana 
Nemiroff in 2012, included a selection of twenty-three paintings from across 


four decades, arranged around ever-present themes-air, earth, and water.” 


Reid was born in Ottawa into a military family who moved frequently.? After 
attending Queen's University in Kingston, Ontario, she studied in the U.K. at the 
Byam Shaw School of Art, Chelsea College of Arts, and the Slade School of Fine 
Art. Upon her return to Canada, she was recognized as a rising talent by the 
University of Ottawa's Department of Visual Arts, which hired her in 1972. She 
has remained associated with the university for over forty years, as a full-time 


professor until 2007, and since then as professor emerita. 
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Initially a printmaker, Reid 
exhibited at Carleton University's 
Canadian Printmakers’ Showcase in 
the early 1970s, as well as at other 
venues in Canada and abroad, and 
was included in Mayo Graham's 
1975 National Gallery of Canada 
exhibition Some Canadian Women 
Artists. Photographic exactitude 
and composition increasingly had 
an impact on her oeuvre, reflecting 
the influence of many colleagues at 
the University of Ottawa. She has 
had more than twenty solo 
exhibitions, and her works are 
included in a wide range of public 
collections in Canada. Reid was 
elected to the Royal Canadian 
Academy of Arts in 1978 and won 
the academy's jury prize for 
excellence in visual arts in 2000. 


Leslie Reid, Llewellyn III 59°04’N; 134°05’W, 2015, oil and graphite on canvas, 45.7 x 
60.9 cm. 


As she moved away from teaching, her art was increasingly inspired by 


mapping, the physical environment, and the Canadian North—Llewellyn III 


59°04'N; 134°05'W, 2015, is one of a series of paintings documenting glaciers. 


4 


She was commissioned by the Ottawa Art Gallery to produce Flight Line— 


Erasure, 2017, which uses photographs—some historic and others taken by her— 


to show the transformation of both Ottawa and the vast Canadian North from 


the 1920s to the 1950s. It was inspired by her father’s experience in the Royal 


Canadian Air Force carrying out aerial mapping flights across the North.° 
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Leslie Reid, Flight Line—Erasure, 2017, photo mosaic printed on aluminum, 74 images, 2.1 x 3 m, Ottawa Art Gallery. 
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Evergon 


Evergon, Installation view of Ramboys: A Bookless Novel (the Pic-a-Wic Wrestlers and the 
Seven Amours), 1991-1995 

Gelatin silver print, fiber-based, Selenium toned from Polaroid 665 negatives and found 
objects 

Polaroids: 139.7 x 167.6 cm 


The above image depicts a 2018 installation of Ramboys: A Bookless Novel (the Pic-a-Wic 
Wrestlers and the Seven Amours) at Never Apart’s Upper Gallery in Montreal, photograph 
by Eva Blue. 


Although now living in Montreal, the artist known as Evergon (b.1946) taught in 
the fine arts program at the University of Ottawa from the mid-1970s until 1999. 
During that time, he built a national and international reputation while working 
in the local community. He was the subject of major exhibitions at the National 
Gallery of Canada (1988) and at the Ottawa Art Gallery (1994), both featuring 
large-scale photographic compositions as well as objects, as can be seen in 
Ramboys: A Bookless Novel (the Seven Amours with the Ramobile). 


Evergon describes his creative practice as erotic and pornographic, stating that 
much of his work relates to homoeroticism. Art historian Jean-Francois Renard 
noted that the pseudonym by which the artist is known “describes his fugitive 
existence, but... also marks, intuitively, the unsettled and fluid properties of 
identity: ever gone... the name implies an absence, and, by extension, the 
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prerogative of escape and flight.”! Evergon also uses the alternative identities 
of Celluloso Evergoni, Egon Brut, and Eve R. Gonzales in his work. 


In the 1970s, the University of 
Ottawa's Department of Visual Arts 
hired several brilliant photographic 
practitioners, including Michael 
Schreier (b.1949) and Lynne Cohen 
(1944-2014). Perhaps the most 
controversial of the group was 
Evergon, born Albert Jay Lunt in 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. He studied 
at Mount Allison University, 


Sackville, New Brunswick, and then 
graduated with a master’s degree 


nie LEFT: Evergon, Untitled, 1986, Polaroid, 81 x 55.5 cm, Canada Council Art Bank, Ottawa. 

in fine arts from the Rochester RIGHT: Evergon, The Maid and the Black Cat Are Dead (Evergon), 2001, gelatin silver 

Institute of Technology in 1974. print, fibre-based, selenium toned from Polaroid 665 negatives, 140 x 166.5 cm, Musée 
national des beaux-arts du Québec, Quebec. 


Reluctant to apply for a teaching 
post, he claims that he cross- 
dressed for his University of Ottawa interview to discourage the panel from 


hiring him, but to his surprise was offered the post.? 


In his teaching career, Evergon sought to awaken students—including such now 
well-known practitioners as Lorraine Gilbert (b.1955) and Francois Morelli 
(b.1953)-to realize their potential rather than to try and copy what he was 
creating. Openly gay, Evergon was an active promoter of gay rights in Canada 
and worked hard to create a more positive and open climate within Canadian 


cultural institutions toward presentations of diverse sexualities.? In his art 
practice, he explored media, working with everything from cyanotypes and 
collage to colour photocopying and Polaroid photographs. With lighting, 
costumes, models, and props, he also created works in the spirit of Renaissance 
and Baroque paintings, as can be seen in Untitled, 1986. He occasionally refers 
to specific paintings; for instance, The Maid and the Black Cat Are Dead 
(Evergon), 2001, alludes to Olympia, 1863, by Edouard Manet (1832-1883), an 


icon in the history of modernism. 


Evergon’s work has been featured in many exhibitions, both in Canada and 
abroad, and can be found in Canadian, American, and European museums, in 
particular the National Science and Media Museum in Bradford, England.* His 
impact on the artistic practice of photography has ensured his legacy. 
Furthermore, by exploring his own sexual identity, Evergon has contributed to 
an explosion of interest in the social construction of gender in art in Canada. 
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nichola feldman-kiss 


nichola feldman-kiss, So That You’ll Know. Ten Martyrs for every Innocent (Improvised 
Explosive Device), 2011-13 

Inkjet print, triptych, 66 x 87.6 cm 

Ottawa Art Gallery 


In 2011, nichola feldman-kiss was selected to document Canada’s 
peacekeeping activities in Sudan as part of the Canadian Forces Artists Program, 
a federal initiative that invites artists to record the activities of the country's 


military, at home and abroad.! So That You'll Know. Ten Martyrs for every 
Innocent (Improvised Explosive Device) was created while preparing for the 
month-long tour as a guest military observer with the United Nations Mission in 
Sudan. Reflecting on their experience, they stated, “As an artist of the African 
and Jewish Diaspora, | have been particularly focused on making sense of the 
experience through the privilege of a Canadian filter within the echoes of my 
family history—colonials and Afro-Caribbeans of the transatlantic slave trade / 
refugees of Nazi Germany.... As | am informed about the world and its 
unfortunates from the privileges of safety, so | am distanced from them. The 
impossibility of language, and its ornaments—photos, reports, documentaries, 


clips, to convey experience so far beyond its own context is unimaginable.”2 In 
So That You'll Know, feldman-kiss grapples with this unreality. 
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feldman-kiss's father and his family 
fled Nazi Germany in 1936 and 
eventually settled in Barbados. 
While at the University of the West 
Indies Jamaica campus, he met the 
artist's mother. Together they 
moved to Toronto, then settled in 


Ottawa in the early 1960s, where 


the artist was born. The family was 


part of a growing Caribbean and LEFT: nichola feldman-kiss, mean body /a crowd of oneself, 2001-2006, twelve 3D 
whole body laser scans-rapid cast bronze (solid), patina, 31.7 cm x variable dimensions, 


Di ra presence in the cit 
geen ieee Collection of the artist. The photographic installation in the background of the image is 


joining a small but established feldman-kiss’ mean body \i absolutely know i exist (AKA 360 1° rotational views), 2001- 
community. After a few gap years 2005, one 3D whole body laser scan-360 inkjet prints cold mounted to Sintra PVC foam 

. : : board 14.5 x 8” each, installation variable 95'sq, Library and Archives Canada / Portrait 
of international travel following Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: nichola feldman-kiss, mean body / classically 


high school, feldman-kiss attended bound/120302/23:11.16, 2006, one 3D whole body laser scan -12.4mb source code, 
7,662 pages, natural vegetable tanned pigskin, 22.8 x 29.2 x 58.4 cm, Library and 


the University of Ottawa, Archives Canada / Portrait Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


graduating with a BFA and 
specializing in photography. They went on to obtain an MFA from the California 
Institute of the Arts. 


feldman-kiss’s creative trajectory is continually evolving. The artist has described 
their art as “exploring relational interpretations of body and embodiment, 


identity and autobiography, witness and traumatic memory.”? feldman-kiss has 
worked in video, sculpture, and conceptual art in novel ways—for instance, for a 
2006 solo exhibition at Carleton University Art Gallery, Ottawa, the artist created 
the series mean body, 2001-7, with the support of the National Research 
Council of Canada Institute for Information Technology. One artwork from the 
series, classically bound, 2006, includes a numerical description of the artist's 
naked body in the form of a 7,662-page book. Another, entitled a crowd of 
oneself, 2001-6, is a set of bronze figures cast from 3D prints of full-body 


scans.* Increasingly, feldman-kiss has worked on collaborative projects, such as 
a 2018 conversation with Dipna Horra, an Ottawa artist whose East Indian family 
fled Kenya in the 1970s. 


Prior to moving to Toronto in 2014, feldman-kiss maintained years long 
community involvements with Ottawa’s creative community and artist-run 
culture scene including Artengine, Saw Gallery, Saw Video, Daimén, Gallery 
101, and the Ottawa Art Gallery. During their Ottawa years, the artist worked as 
a part-time professor in the studio art program at the University of Ottawa and at 
the Canada Council for the Arts as a Program Officer specializing in the new 
media, audio, and technological arts. feldman-kiss’s artworks have been 
presented to audiences across Canada as well as in Europe, the United States, 
Jamaica, Mexico, and India. The artist continues to explore themes of 
corporeality, identity, and autobiography in their work. feldman-kiss’s recent 
projects since their travel with the United Nations, such as an initial aversion to 
the plight of the sufferer (Pieta), 2015-22, engage with the traumas of migration 
and global violence playing out at home in Canada. 
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nichola feldman-kiss, an initial aversion to the plight of the sufferer (Pieta), 2015-2022, Scapegoat, 2022, Sydné (detail), 18 
Duratransparency chromogenic digital prints, plastics, backlight, electronics, sapele frames, 81.2 x 121.9 x 8.8 cm each. 
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A 


Ron Noganosh 


Ron Noganosh, Shield for a Modern Warrior, or Concessions to Beads and Feathers in 
Indian Art, 1983 

Mixed media on leather, overall: 120 x 65 x 15 cm 

Indigenous Art Collection, Crown-Indigenous Relations and Northern Affairs Canada, 
Gatineau 
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An Anishinabe (Ojibwe) artist from Magnetewan First Nation, Ron Noganosh 
(1949-2017) once commented, “When people asked me about being an Indian 
artist, they wanted beads and feathers. | said okay, and | did a piece, a warrior’s 
shield, out of flattened beer cans.”! Shield for a Modern Warrior, or 
Concessions to Beads and Feathers in Indian Art expressed in visual terms his 
belief that alcohol had become a shield for Indigenous peoples suffering from 
centuries of displacement and loss. Noganosh’s work reflects his deep political 
convictions, maintained throughout a long career as an artist, activist, and 
mentor. 


While the emergence of Norval 
Morrisseau (1931-2007) and the 
Woodland School of Indigenous art 
in the early 1960s was a key 
moment for Anishinabe culture, it 
was founded on the continuity of 
traditional beliefs and artistic skills 
passed down through generations 


of creators, such as Catherine 
Makateinini (Michel) (1871-1916) 


LEFT: Gerald McMaster, Bases Stolen from the Cleveland Indians and a Captured Yankee, 
and William Commanda (1913- 1989, wood dowels, painted baseball bases, leather, baseball cap, 159.5 cm, McMichael 
2011) of Kitigan Zibi or Sarah Canadian Art Collection, Kleinburg, Ontario. RIGHT: Jeff Thomas, First Spike: 


Belleville, c.2006. 
Lavalley (1895-1991) and Matthew 


Bernard (1876-1972) of 


Pikwakanagan.? As Anishinabe artists emerged on the national scene, many of 
them experimenting with contemporary media, new means of expression and 
visual vocabularies also developed. Ottawa was a magnet for a wave of 
Indigenous artists from many nations in the 1980s and 1990s: Noganosh was 
one of the earliest to arrive, and others included Gerald McMaster (b.1953), Jeff 
Thomas (b.1956), Rosalie Favell (b.1958), Greg Hill (b.1967), and Simon 


Brascoupé.* 


Trained as a graphic artist in Toronto, Noganosh then enrolled in the fine arts 
program at the University of Ottawa. In the 1980s, he gained a reputation as a 
sculptor and pioneer in assemblage art, using such materials as beer caps, auto 
parts, and discarded toys to create artworks that were amusing, imaginative, 
and thought-provoking—That’s All it Costs, 1991, illustrates the wide range of 
objects he integrated into his work. His critiques of society's excesses also 


addressed the issues facing contemporary Indigenous communities.2, Anon 
Among Us, 1999, evoked deeply painful memories of friends and relatives who 
had died either while in residential schools, or from suicide, drugs, or alcohol 
addiction. 
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LEFT: Ron Noganosh, Anon Among Us, 1999, wood, earth, metal, video, variable dimensions, MacKenzie Art Gallery, Regina. In this 
image, Anon Among Us is installed at the Ottawa Art Gallery in 2018. RIGHT: Ron Noganosh, That’s All it Costs, 1991, metal, wood, 
nylon, paper, plastic, coins, feathers, and leather, 137.2 x 58.4 x 10.2 cm, Ottawa Art Gallery. 


In 2006, Noganosh, along with Barry Ace (b.1958), Ryan Rice, Cathy Mattes, and 
Ahasiw Maskegon-lskwew (1958-2006), co-founded the non-profit Aboriginal 
Curatorial Collective (now the Indigenous Curatorial Collective). In 2012 he also 
co-founded the OO7 (Ottawa Ontario Seven) Collective, a group of Indigenous 
artists including Ace, Favell, Ariel Smith, Frank Shebageget (b.1972), Leo Yerxa 
(b.1947), and Michael Belmore (b.1971). Noganosh exhibited widely in Canada 
and abroad until his untimely death in 2017, and his work is in the collections of 
the Ottawa Art Gallery, the Indigenous Art Centre, the Canadian Museum of 
History, the Woodland Cultural Centre in Brantford, Ontario, and many private 
collections. 
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Dennis Tourbin 
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Dennis Tourbin, October Crisis, Memoir I/II, 1990 
Ink on paper, 64.8 x 97.8 cm 
Ottawa Art Gallery 


In 1995, the National Gallery of Canada decided to cancel a planned exhibition 
of works by Ottawa artist Dennis Tourbin (1946-1998). The show featured 
drawings from his series about the 1970 October Crisis. Senior gallery staff 
feared that they would be considered incendiary in the midst of the second 
Quebec sovereignty referendum. However, a related show of Tourbin’s October 
Crisis paintings at the Ottawa Art Gallery went ahead, and he became a national 


star. 1 


Tourbin claims his life was altered when members of the militant group Front de 
Libération du Québec (FLQ) kidnapped British trade commissioner James Cross 
and Quebec cabinet minister Pierre Laporte, eventually killing Laporte. “It 
changed the way we saw ourselves,” he wrote of the October Crisis. “We 
entered a new age, the media age.”* The event affected his artistic practice for 
years, resulting in a series that includes October Crisis, Memoir I/II, 1990. These 
large-scale pieces feature reworked copies of archival images, including photos 
of Laporte and Cross and news headlines alluding to the Crisis, which had a 


deep effect on the national psyche. 
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Tourbin was born and raised in St. 
Catharines, Ontario. He attended 
Centennial College in Toronto and 
became a self-taught artist and 
poet. As a founding member of 
Niagara Artists’ Co-op (now 
Niagara Artists Centre) in St. 
Catharines and Artspace in 
Peterborough, he was part of the 
cultural explosion of late 1960s 
southwestern Ontario. 


By 1984 he was living in Ottawa. 
Here he began to explore, in 
curator Michelle Gewurtz’s words, 
“language, and the transformative, 
complex visual dimensions 


contained within it. He was also 
enamoured with the language of Dennis Tourbin with his FLO performance piece, c.1991. 


television.”2 Through a multimedia 

art form he called painted plays, Tourbin saw TV as poetry. His performance 
piece FLO/CBC, during which he read his poetry on a stage set with painted 
poems and props, images, and sound, was first performed in 1977 at SAW 
Gallery. It was a key moment in the development of this genre of artistic 
practice, and it has been restaged twice—in the late 1980s and a few weeks 
before the Quebec referendum of 1995. 


Although known mainly as a performance artist in his two decades in the city, 
Tourbin can be seen as a practitioner of the same politicized and satirical 
aesthetic of other contemporary Ottawa artists, including Alex Wyse (b.1938), 
Victor Tolgesy (1928-1980), Mark Marsters (b.1962), Eric Walker (b.1957), Tim 
DesClouds (b.1959), and Russell Yuristy (b.1936), who have all been inspired to 
create works that mirror the problems of modern society, leaving us to decide 
whether to laugh or cry.* Often integrating texts into his compositions, as can 
be seen in “What Do | Know About the Landscape...", 1980, Tourbin is known for 
asking thought-provoking questions of his viewers. 
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Dennis Tourbin, “What Do I Know About the Landscape...", 1980, acrylic on canvas, 102 x 1498 cm, Canada Council Art Bank, Ottawa. 


Tourbin also mentored younger artists, was a member of Canadian Artists’ 


Representation Ontario, and directed the artist-run Gallery 101 for two years.° 
In 1989 he coordinated Ottawa's TransArt program, which highlighted the work 
of local photographers on the sides of city buses.® Four years later, Tourbin 
started producing and hosting a local cable series, Mirror Mirror, featuring visits 
to local artists’ studios. He was a dynamic and creative cultural worker whose 
death in 1998 took place at a point in his career when many artists would just be 
starting to explore new challenges and ideas. 
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Farouk Kaspaules 


Farouk Kaspaules, Installation of ...and at night we leave our dreams on window sill, 
memory of a place, 2000 

Serigraph and mixed media on BFK Rives paper, 640.1 x 365.8 x 5.1 cm 

Ottawa Art Gallery 


Farouk Kaspaules (b.1950), an Iraqi Canadian artist of Assyrian origin, arrived in 
Ottawa in the mid-1970s. He has stated, “I define my cultural identity in the 
context of the practice of art, employing iconography of mixed cultural origins 
(Sumerian, Chaldean, Arab).... | address culture, displacement, and the 
definition of one’s identity in the context of exile.... Thus, | strive in my work to 
refer the circumstances around me to broader geopolitical and social questions 
—affirming both culture and identity, on the one hand, and my artistic position 


vis-a-vis the political and the aesthetic, on the other hand.”! In 2001 he showed 
...and at night we leave our dreams on window sill, memory of a place as part of 
a groundbreaking exhibition at the Canadian Museum of History, The Lands 
within Me: Expressions by Canadian Artists of Arab Origin, mounted in the 
immediate aftermath of the events of September 11, 2001. 


Kaspaules was born in Baghdad, and he fled Iraq for political reasons. After 
initially living in the United States, he settled in Ottawa, obtaining an MA in 
Economics before changing paths. He then attended the University of Ottawa to 


study the practice and theory of art, graduating in 1989.2 


Initially he worked in oils and mixed media, but he has become better known for 
his prints, especially engravings and silkscreens, which often use photographic 
imagery as their basis. Following his first major exhibition, A Personal Memory, 
held at The Kufa Gallery in London, England, in 1993, Kaspaules met other 
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Middle Eastern artists in exile, 
which resulted in a more politically 
explicit outlook in his art. 


In such works as The Return, 2007, 
Kaspaules seeks to, in curator 
Rebecca Basciano’s words, 
“reconcile his daily life in Ottawa 


with the political, environmental, 
and cultural instability of Iraq.” His 
art reflects a cultural hybridity, 
Basciano adds, noting that it is “a 
constant and ongoing process of 
ceaseless connections, shifts and 
redefinitions that delineate our 
cultures, identities, and artistic 


practices.”? Kaspaules has 


participated in major exhibitions in 
Egypt, the United States, Brazil, Installation view of Farouk Kaspaules’s work in the exhibition There’s Room: Ottawa 
Chile, and France, as well as in Artists Respond to the Refugee Crisis at Gallery 101, 2016. 
Canada. He is an active figure in 

the Ottawa art scene, and his works were included in There’s Room: Ottawa 


Artists Respond to the Refugee Crisis, held at Gallery 101 in 2016. 


5, ak a 


Farouk Kaspaules, The Return, 2007, collage on paper, 106 x 271.1 cm, Ottawa Art Gallery. 
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Annie Pootoogook 


Annie Pootoogook, Cape Dorset Freezer, 2005 

Coloured pencil, black metallic ballpoint pen, and graphite on wove paper, 111.5 x 233.1 
cm 

National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


Annie Pootoogook (1969-2016) captured the changing nature of Inuit life and 
the irony of the everyday in Cape Dorset Freezer, a large-scale drawing that she 
created for an exhibition at The Power Plant Contemporary Art Gallery, Toronto. 
This humorous image of Northern shoppers in front of a supermarket freezer 
was a major technical challenge because of its size and scale, but it became one 


of the highlights of the show.! Art critic Sarah Milroy later noted that “the 
pleasure and satisfaction she enjoyed in communicating about her Northern 
world is palpable.... Ms. Pootoogook brought her own honest and sincere 
character to her portrayals. Her imagery was wide-ranging, from depictions of 
alcoholism, domestic abuse and personal demons to the glory of a new shiny 
freezer at the Cape Dorset co-op, the lazy pleasures of watching cartoons on TV 


with the kids, or having a smoke with a friend."2 


Interviewed at her home in Kinngait (formerly known as Cape Dorset), Nunavut, 
in 2006, a calm and confident Pootoogook described herself as “a third- 


generation artist... | draw every day.... To me, it's a job, my job.” She was born 
in Kinngait, the daughter of artists Napachie Pootoogook (1938-2002) and 
Eegyvudluk Pootoogook (1931-2000); her grandmother was renowned artist 
Pitseolak Ashoona (c.1904-1983). Pootoogook began drawing in 1997 in the 
West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative (Kinngait Studios), recording her daily life in 
works such as Bringing Home Food, 2003-4. Between 2001 and 2007 she 
produced more than 1,000 works on paper, and her first solo exhibition, held at 
Feheley Fine Arts in Toronto in 2003, gained her wide recognition. In November 
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2006, she won the prestigious 
Sobey Art Award. She 
subsequently participated in the 
2007 Biennale de Montréal and, in 
the same year, had pieces at both 
Art Basel and documenta 12. 


Pootoogook moved to Ottawa in 
late 2007, and her later works, such 
as Annie and Andre, 2009, 
represent her life in the South. The 
city is home to the largest number 
of Inuit in Canada outside of the 
Arctic, with an estimated 


population of 1,800 in 2006.4 
People come to pursue educational 


opportunities or employment, and 


for medical treatment.> Starting in 
the 1960s, a number of Inuit artists 


Annie Pootoogook, Bringing Home Food, 2003-4, coloured pencil and felt-tip pen over 
began to travel south, as their work graphite on paper, 50.8 x 57.8 cm, McMichael Canadian Art Collection, Kleinburg, 
Ontario. 


began to be recognized in Canada 
and the United States. Some, like 
Henry Kudluk (b.1965), Heather Campbell (b.1973), and Barry Pottle (b.1961), 
joined the federal Department of Crown-Indigenous and Northern Affairs, while 
others, including Adam Alorut (1980-2020), Silas Kayakjuak (b.1956), and 


Alootook Ipellie (1951-2007), came to better promote their art.6 


While living in Ottawa, Pootoogook worked with other Inuit artists and showed 
her art at SAW Gallery. Curator Jason St-Laurent described her as “just a ray of 
sunshine, really. It was always exciting when she came by.... No matter how 
stressed people were, all of a sudden, the mood would shift in this entire place 
and everyone would stop working and we would all go outside with her. She 
was just one of those personalities that brought you in.”” Her death under 
suspicious circumstances in September 2016 demonstrated the dangers that 
many Inuit face in urban life.2 On a larger scale, both her life and her death 
reflect the ongoing societal issues of how Indigenous culture struggles to 
survive in a post-colonial world. 
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Annie Pootoogook, Annie and Andre, 2009, coloured pencil and graphite on paper, 50.1 x 66.2 cm, McMichael Canadian Art Collection, 
Kleinburg, Ontario. 
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Eliza Griffiths 


Eliza Griffiths, Penthouse Suite, 1996 
Oil on canvas, 172.7 x 172.7 cm 


Toronto art critic R.M. Vaughan reviewed work by Eliza Griffiths (b.1965) in 
Canadian Art in 2002, describing Ottawa as “a cold porridge town” and “the PC 
capital of the world.” He wondered how Griffiths could possibly have been able 
to produce the highly charged and deeply sensual art for which she has 
become known, such as Penthouse Suite, an ambiguous painting showing two 
young women examining centrefolds from the men’s magazine Penthouse. 
Were they attracted to the images themselves, he asked, or were they trying to 


understand the nature of male sexuality?! Griffiths responded to Vaughan’s 
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derogatory comments about her city by stating, “Ottawa allows me the space to 
work, plus it’s close to bigger spaces. | go and get my stimulation in bursts and 


then come back and gestate.”” 


Born in the U.K., Griffiths came to 
Ottawa with her family in 1972. She 
grew up and went to school in the 
city, and after obtaining her BFA 
from Montreal's Concordia 
University in 1992, she returned to 
Ottawa to study art history at 
Carleton University while working 
on her creative practice. She 
became deeply involved in the 
local arts scene, along with partner 
and fellow artist Reuel Dechene 
(1965-2017), and she worked with 


: : LEFT: Eliza Griffiths, Incitement (Kirk Douglas Pose), 2003, oil on canvas, 229.2 x 
Enriched Bread Artists (EBA), the 203.5 cm, Ottawa Art Gallery. RIGHT: Eliza Griffiths, Levitation, 2016, oil on canvas, 
largest and one of the first studio 172.7 x 147.3 cm. 


co-ops in Ottawa. 


Griffiths has written that the Ottawa art scene “had a sense of ambitious, excited, 
and game for anything collective creative energy.... Gallery 101 was a major 
hub of that community, along with the EBA, SAW Gallery and DIY galleries such 


as Creative Outlet, and Artengine...”2 She carved out a career by examining the 
psychological dynamic and power in relationships, exploring the nature of body 
posture and intimacy in large-scale works, often conveying a sense of 
interrupted action—as can be seen in Levitation, 2016, for instance. Curator 
Catherine Sinclair noted how in Incitement (Kirk Douglas Pose), 2003, Griffiths 
“positions the characters ... as though mid-narrative, in a heated moment 


captured in a film still."4 


In 2005, Griffiths moved to Montreal to teach at Concordia University, but she 
maintains her connection to Ottawa. After her husband passed away, she 
arranged a memorial exhibition of his work at Gallery 101 in December 2018. 
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Jinny Yu 


Jinny Yu, Don’t They Ever Stop Migrating?, 2015 
Ink on fabric and sound, 5.7 x 5.4 x 3.9 m; 1:42 loop (sound) 
Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Kingston 


Working in both sculpture and painting, Jinny Yu (b.1976) has an artistic practice 
that reflects the “tensions between the sense of belonging...and sense of non- 
and/or un-belonging.”! Her project Don’t They Ever Stop Migrating? was 
exhibited in Venice during the 2015 Biennale in a site-specific installation at the 
Oratorio di San Ludovico. Described as a reflection of recent migration crises in 
the Mediterranean Sea and Bay of Bengal, it used Alfred Hitchcock's film The 
Birds (1963) as a metaphor and evoked a range of emotional responses toward 
mass migration.* Ottawa Art Gallery curator Ola Wlusek noted that the 
abstracted marks and collaged sounds in the installation acted as a vocabulary 
to describe the common response of animosity and suspicion toward migrants, 


pointing to the social and political response at the crux of the work.? 


Immigrant artists, including Yousuf Karsh (1908-2002), Victor Tolgesy (1928- 
1980), Farouk Kaspaules (b.1950), nichola feldman-kiss, and Dipna Horra, bring 
with them different approaches, philosophies, and practices to the Ottawa 
community. Yu was born in Seoul, Korea, but came to Canada with her family 
as a child, settling in Montreal in 1988.° She studied art at Dawson College and 
Concordia University before pursuing an MFA at York University in Toronto. Her 
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earlier large-scale abstract works, 
such as Story of a Global Nomad 
(Crazy Hokusai), 2007, and 
Sequence, 2009, made her 
reputation as an artist of 
consequence. 


Yu undertook several artist 
residencies—in Berlin and Beijing, 
and at the Banff Centre in Alberta— 
before she was hired as a professor 


LEFT: Jinny Yu, Story of a Global Nomad (Crazy Hokusai), 2007, oil on aluminum, 182.8 x 
; } 182.8 cm. RIGHT: Jinny Yu, Sequence, 2009, oil on aluminum and latex paint on wall, 
in the Department of Visual Arts at 518 x 1138 cm total. Sequence was a site-specific installation at the Carleton University 


the University of Ottawa in 2007. A Galleryeotawa: 


Although she is primarily a 

conceptual artist, her practice has evolved with the use of installations, video, 
and other formats, as she tries to understand the world around her. She has 
exhibited widely and is represented in the holdings of the Ottawa Art Gallery, 
the City of Ottawa, the Canada Council for the Arts, the Agnes Etherington Art 
Centre at Queen's University in Kingston, Ontario, and other institutions 
throughout Canada. 
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Barry Ace 


" a nit 
/ 1 ) ’ y 


Barry Ace, trinity suite: Bandolier for Niibwa Ndanwendaagan (My Relatives); Bandolier 
for Manidoo-minising (Manitoulin Island); Bandolier for Charlie (In Memoriam), 2011- 
2015 

Mixed media (motion sensor display monitors, fabric, metal, horsehair, extension cords, 
mirror, plastic, capacitors and resistors), overall installed: 207 x 95 x 53 cm 

Collection of the Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto 


The above image depicts a 2018 installation of the work at the McLean Centre, Art 
Gallery of Ontario. 


Anishinabe artist Barry Ace (b.1958) draws inspiration for his art practice from 
the historical Anishinaabeg arts of the Great Lakes region. His mixed-media 
works upcycle reclaimed and salvaged electronic components including 
capacitors and resistors, transforming the refuse of our technological age into 
complex beadwork-inspired floral motifs. Ace’s trinity suite: Bandolier for Niibwa 
Ndanwendaagan (My Relatives); Bandolier for Manidoo-minising (Manitoulin 
Island); Bandolier for Charlie (In Memoriam), 2011-2015, reveals his deep 
exploration of manidoominens, spirit berries, and electronic components. As he 
explains, his “work embraces the impact of the digital age and how it 
exponentially transforms and infuses Anishinaabeg culture (and other global 
cultures) with new technologies and new ways of communicating, harnessing, 
and bridging the precipice between historical and contemporary knowledge, 
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art, and power, while maintaining a distinct Anishinaabeg aesthetic connecting 


generations.”! 


Ace is Odawa and a debendaagzijig (citizen) of the M’Chigeeng First Nation, 
Odawa Mnhis (Manitoulin Island, Ontario). He learned Indigenous techniques at 
an early age, inspired by Anishinabe beadwork, quillwork, and basketry. After 
initially studying electronic engineering at Cambrian College in Sudbury, he 
switched to graphic arts. Still, his knowledge of circuitry has played a role in his 
art, especially in the mixed-media works that include electrical components. In 
everything that he creates, Ace affirms the need to take control of imagery and 
representation and assert one’s identity and culture. In Anishinabek in the Hood, 
2007, for instance, he created a work in which his Indigenous self has re- 
established his place in the Eurocentric world of mapping, and reversed the 
concepts of dispossession and relocation that the maps represent. 


From 1994 to 2000, Ace was chief 
curator at the federal Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (now called Crown- 
Indigenous Relations and Northern 
Affairs Canada). In that time, he was 
responsible for numerous 
exhibitions, including Transitions: 
Contemporary Canadian Indian and 
Inuit Art (1997), which toured 
internationally. In 2006, Ace co- 


founded and served as the 


inaugural director of the Aboriginal LEFT: Barry Ace, Anishinabek in the Hood, 2007, acrylic on a projection screen, 138.4 x 
154.9 x 3.8cm, Ottawa Art Gallery. RIGHT: Barry Ace, waawiindmawaa - promise (to 
promise something to somebody), installation detail, 2022, paper pulp, mulberry paper, 
Indigenous Curatorial Collective). lokta paper, glaze, ink, glass beads, capacitors, resistors, inductors, light emitting diodes, 
vellum, graphite, cotton, tobacco, 40 x 35 x 15 cm x (3), Collection of the artist. 


Curatorial Collective (now the 


He later became one of the 
founding members of the Ottawa- 
based artist collective Ottawa Ontario Seven (O07), which supports Indigenous 
artists with opportunities for self-curation, public engagement, and critique. 


Ace's work also extends to include collaborative projects, as in his recent work 
for the exhibition wawindamaw, promise: Indigenous Art and Colonial Treaties in 
Canada at the North American Native Museum in Zurich, Switzerland. Ace 
created a site-specific collaborative work that is an extension of his 2018 


collaborative work For as long as the sun shines, grass grows and water flows 
that coalesced the complex Truth and Reconciliation Commission's 94 Calls to 
Action in response to the adverse impact of Canada’s residential institutions 
calling for reconciliation between Canadians and Indigenous peoples. The work 
waawiindmawaa - promise (to promise something to somebody), 2022, focuses 
attention on the United Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples 
and also fulfills the Truth and Reconciliation Call to Action #83 (“for Indigenous 
and non-Indigenous artists to undertake collaborative projects and produce 
works that contribute to the reconciliation process”) and takes the call to an 
international level. 
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Ace's body of work is a constant reminder that Indigenous art is not in stasis. His 
constantly evolving artistic practice manifests the reality that Indigenous 
practitioners are continuously striving to represent and explore their own social, 


political, environmental, and cultural context within a larger negotiated space. 
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Meryl McMaster 


Meryl McMaster, Bring Me to This Place, 2017 
Giclée print, 152.4 x 101.6 cm 
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Meryl McMaster (b.1988) is one of the most intriguing and accomplished artists 
working in Canada. In Bring Me to This Place, she created a self-image that 


evokes what she calls “the contradictions and conflicts in [her] dual heritage.” 
Of néhiyaw (Plains Cree), British, and Dutch ancestry, she was born and raised in 
Ottawa and continues to be based in the city. Her work is “predominantly 
photography based, incorporating the production of props, sculptural garments 
and performance forming a synergy that transports the viewer out of the 


ordinary,” and she is known for exploring the self “in relation to land, lineage, 
2 


history, culture and the more-than-human world. 


McMaster is the daughter of 
celebrated Indigenous curator and 
artist Gerald McMaster (b.1953). 
She attended the Ontario College 
of Art and Design University in 
Toronto from 2006 to 2010, 
majoring in photography, where 
she gained renown for her work 
exploring issues of identity. In 
2010, she created a series of 


photographs titled Second-Self 


(Meryl 1, 2010, is from this project) LEFT: Meryl McMaster, Meryl 1, 2010, digital chromogenic print, 91.4 x 91.4 cm. 
RIGHT: Meryl McMaster, Colonial Drift, 2015, pigment print on archival paper, 40.6 x 


that reconsidered portraiture “b 
P y 40.6 cm, edition of 3 + 2 APs, Collection of the artist. 


incorporating drawing and 
sculpture to evoke a world not 


normally seen by the naked eye.” Her reputation grew quickly; by 2015 she 
had participated in more than forty group exhibitions in Canada, the United 
States, and Italy. 


In 2015, her photograph Colonial Drift saw her taking on colonialism. Curator 
Wanda Nanibush noted, “The artist built a sculpture, or prop, out of a hive of 
bees, which she wears.... | cannot help but think of the state of bees today, and 
how their health, or lack of health, signifies the beginning of a time when the 
sun won't shine and rivers won't flow: an inconceivable idea to our Indigenous 
ancestors.... The idea that the earth could be destroyed by humans-this reality 


is part of the colonial drift.”* 


McMaster has continued to scrutinize identity, colonialism, and the 
environment, and her thought-provoking and large-scale works have made her 
one of the most important young artists in Canada. Her photographs are in 
many major collections, including the National Gallery of Canada, the Ottawa 
Art Gallery, and the Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto, as well as in American 
collections and many corporate and private collections. She is a key artist in the 
region's artistic milieu, one whose work resonates as Canada negotiates its 


relationship with Indigenous peoples and its own identity moving forward. 


: ee of > 
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For Ottawa, as elsewhere, there have been many occasions when its 
citizens have taken significant steps forward in their efforts to build a 
better city, establishing institutions and organizing associations. As well, 
there have been many critical events that shaped the city’s art 
community, some high profile and others that did not seem 


transformative at the time but were capable of rapidly changing public 
perceptions and attitudes later. Many forces—political, financial, 
cultural—are always at play in the arts, and everything from a bazaar to 
clubs, a national gallery to a local one, a protest to an award have played 
a part in creating the artistic community in Ottawa today. 
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August 1846: Pictorial Bazaar 


Anishinabe cultural practices, such as storytelling and shamanistic rituals, have 


been used to pass on Indigenous knowledge for hundreds of years, but the sale 


or trade of such objects as baskets, clothing, and jewellery are part of the 


colonial history in the Ottawa area. In 1846, a Pictorial Bazaar took place in 


Bytown (as Ottawa was then known)-the earliest known public display of artistic 


products in the region. Such “bazaars” had been a feature of other Canadian 


cities since the 1830s. In an age when government funding for education, social 


services, and the poor was almost non-existent, bazaars allowed the public- 


minded an opportunity to show their charitable side. They also contained the 


seeds for more artistic endeavours. 


The Bytown Gazette advertised the 
bazaar on August 20, 1846. The 
admission fees were to be directed 
to the chapel funds of the British 
Wesleyan Society to assist in 
missionary work in Canada and 
overseas. Almost 200 watercolour 
drawings were offered for sale, 
including flower paintings and 
views of Bytown, the Chaudiére 
Falls and Bridge, New Edinburgh, 
and other locations. Also on offer 
were decorated boxes, albums, fire 
screens, and needlework. 


John Burrows (1789-1848), who 
organized the event, had arrived in 
Canada in 1815 and settled in 


Nepean Township (as Bytown was then known). 


John Burrows, Bytown Bridges, c.1835, watercolour over pencil on paper, 22.6 x 
31.8 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


1 He became a surveyor, and his 


artistic talent was immediately appreciated by government officials.2 As a clerk 


of works on the Rideau Canal in 1827, he executed many watercolours as part of 


his job, and he created several views depicting the area, such as Bytown 


Bridges, c.1835. Burrows settled in Bytown, became a town councillor, and 


acquired considerable property. His works may have been for sale at the bazaar, 


but the majority of products were probably crafted by students. 


For young women of a certain economic milieu, social mores limited prospects 


for employment. Drawing was one of the pastimes they could pursue. Mary- 


Anne Pinhey (1821-1896), for example, recorded her family’s property on the 


Ottawa River in 1837. She later published a lithograph depicting the estate— 


View of Horace-ville [sic] on the Ottawa River, Upper Canada, was printed in 


London, England, around 1839. Little is known about the teachers or students 


from private drawing academies, and few works from this period survive. 
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Mary-Anne Pinhey, View of Horace-ville [sic] on the Ottawa River, Upper Canada, c.1839, hand-coloured lithograph, 20.3 x 32.6 cm, 
Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


Burrows’s death in July 1848, coupled with the passing of painter and drawing 
master Robert Auchmuty Sproule (1799-1845) in late 1845, deprived the 
community of two important artistic leaders who could have rapidly built an 
appreciation of the arts in a growing community. 


1847-1853: Bytown Mechanics’ Institute 
For many nineteenth-century 
Canadian cities, the establishment 
of a Mechanics’ Institute was a 
demonstrable mark of progress in 
terms of education. Providing 
access to every segment of society, 
both men and women, Mechanics’ 
Institutes featured lending libraries 
containing inspirational and 
vocational reading matter for 
tradesmen and workers, as well as 
newspapers and popular fiction. 
They also offered lecture courses 
and laboratories, and sometimes 
they contained a museum. There 
was a Mechanics’ Institute in 
Montreal in 1828, York (Toronto) in 
1830, and Halifax in 1831 3 Plaque from Bytown Mechanics’ Institute, 1853. 
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The original Bytown Mechanics’ Institute was founded in 1847 by a group of 
businessmen, professionals, and clergymen, but it closed only two years later. 
This has been attributed to high subscription fees, poor fundraising efforts, the 
existence of a rival organization, and the withdrawal of French Canadians from 
the Institute in 1849. The Bytown Mechanics’ Institute and Athenaeum (BMIA) 
was re-established in January 1853, seeking to pursue scientific, literary, and 
artistic learning. The new organization held an art exhibition in August of that 
year, which included works by William S. Hunter Sr. (active 1836-1853) and F.B. 
Hely (active 1853-1867).* It also began to accept donations, including 
ornithological specimens and, significantly, Indigenous artifacts. Its library 
included dozens of rare illustrated books, such as Sir William Jackson Hooker's 
book Victoria Regia: or, Illustrations of the Royal Water-Lily (1851) and 
Illustrations of the American Ornithology of Alexander Wilson and Charles Lucian 
Bonaparte (1835). 


LEFT: Sir William Jackson Hooker, illustration from Victoria Regia: or, Illustrations of the Royal Water-Lily (London: Reeve and Benham, 
1851). RIGHT: Illustration from Illustrations of the American Ornithology of Alexander Wilson and Charles Lucian Bonaparte (Edinburgh: 
Frazer & Company, 1835). 


The BMIA evolved over the next several years, becoming the Ottawa Literary 
and Scientific Society in 1869. This organization disbanded in 1907, and 
historian John H. Taylor notes that much of its role—especially lectures and 
intellectual discourse—was subsequently assumed by the Ottawa Arts and 


Letters Club (1916), which in turn would be dissolved in 1937.° 


In its heyday, the Mechanics’ Institute reflected the stratification of Ottawa's 
social and cultural milieu, being overwhelmingly Anglo-Protestant in its 
membership and orientation. French Canadian and Catholic interests were 
served by the bilingual College of Bytown (now the University of Ottawa) and 
the Institut canadien-frangais d’Ottawa. It was only in the later twentieth century 
that other ethnic and cultural organizations, such as the Goethe Institute, would 
appear. The role of the original Mechanics’ Institute and its successors merits 
recognition, as for several decades it was the only public library in the city.© Its 
sponsorship of art exhibitions, music, debates, and lectures provided an 
intellectual stimulus within a rising middle class in a relatively isolated 
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community. Its collections, including Indigenous artifacts, would one day be 


incorporated into municipal and national museums. 


1879: Fine Arts Association of Ottawa 
Until 1879, Ottawa had no artistic 
organization to compare with the 
Art Association of Montreal, 
founded in 1860, or Toronto's 
Ontario Society of Artists, 
established in 1872. Spurred on by 
a call to action from the Governor 
General, the Marquis of Lorne, 
several prominent citizens, 
including Supreme Court judge Sir 
William Johnstone Ritchie, lumber 
merchant Allan Gilmour, architect 
John William Hurrell Watts (1850- 
1917), photographer William J. 
Topley (1845-1930), engineer 
Sandford Fleming, public servant 
Edmund A. Meredith, and lawyer 
Mr. Leggo, met in May 1879 to 
discuss the foundation of an art 


association in Ottawa. 


They formed a society, and at a 
public meeting at City Hall on July 
8, expressed their aims as 
“encouragement of knowledge and 
love of the fine arts, and their 
general advancement throughout 
the Dominion. As means of 
obtaining this object, it is proposed 
to open a School of Art and Design 
in Ottawa; to establish an Art 
Union, and hold annual exhibitions 
in that City, and to use the 


John Everett Millais, Portrait of the Marquis of Lorne, 1884, oil on canvas, 101.6 x 
73.7 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


influence of the association in promoting the creation of a National Gallery at 


the seat of government.”” These ambitious aims perfectly demonstrated the 
conflicting ethos among the leading citizens of Ottawa, torn between the 
promotion of national institutions and local ones. Their twofold efforts rapidly 
succeeded: the Canadian Academy of Arts (after 1882 the Royal Canadian 
Academy of Arts [RCA]) and the National Gallery were founded in March 1880, 
while the Ottawa Art School opened the following month. 


The early years of the Fine Arts Association of Ottawa were highly successful. 
Support from the Marquis of Lorne and his wife, Princess Louise, the RCA, and 
the local community enabled it to purchase quarters on Sparks Street in 
downtown Ottawa in 1883, the same year it took the name the Art Association 
of Ottawa. 
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In exchange for modest fees and with no enrolment restrictions, the school 
educated aspiring painters, sculptors, architects, and practitioners in applied 
arts. Like the Ontario School of Art (now the OCAD University) in Toronto, its 
training was intended to “help to mould and elevate the general feeling of the 
public in all that pertains to art... the manufacturing skill and capacity of the 
country would be enormously increased if every young mechanic could be 

is) 


induced to attend [classes]. 
The program prospered under the direction of its first headmaster, William 
Brymner (1855-1925), assisted by Mrs. Cowper Cox and Frances Richards.” 
After Brymner returned to Paris in 1883, his successor was American-born and 
Paris-trained Charles E. Moss (1860-1901), under whose tenure the teaching 
staff grew from four to nine. In 1886-87, enrolment peaked at 184 students with 
the introduction of courses in freehand drawing, clay modelling, and art 


needlework. !9 
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LEFT: William Brymner, Self Portrait, 1881, charcoal on paper, 47.8 x 32.4 cm, Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Kingston. RIGHT: Charles E. 
Moss, Portrait of John W.H. Watts, 1884, oil on canvas, 54.2 x 43.5 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


In 1887, Franklin Brownell (1857-1946) became the headmaster until 1900, 
when the school closed due to financial difficulties. In its first twenty years of 
existence, the school had launched the careers of such artists as Robert Weir 
Crouch (1865-1943) and Ernest Fosbery (1874-1960), architects Moses Edey 
(1845-1919), Werner E. Noffke (1878-1964), and J. Albert Ewart (1872-1964), 


and photographer May Ballantyne (1864-1929), among others.!! 
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1880: National Gallery of Canada 


Perhaps the most influential single institution in the history of the fine arts in 


Ottawa is the National Gallery of Canada, the idea for which originated with the 


Governor General, the Marquis of Lorne, and his wife, Princess Louise. He first 


broached the subject in a private meeting with the vice-president of the Ontario 
Society of Artists (OSA), Lucius Richard O'Brien (1832-1899), in Ottawa in 
February 1879, and he then stated it publicly at the dedication of a new building 
for the Art Association of Montreal (AAM) on May 26, 1879. Two days later, 
several prominent Ottawa citizens held a meeting to organize the Art 


Association of Canada, and to promote a “National Gallery” in order to 


encourage “knowledge and love of the fine arts, and their general advancement 


throughout the Dominion.” !2 


The Marquis of Lorne sent a letter 
to O'Brien on June 8, 1879, 
outlining the proposal for a 
Dominion art association, including 
an appointed membership, annual 
exhibitions of art from across 
Canada to be held in centres 
outside of Toronto and Montreal, 
and a permanent national gallery. 
Lorne also stated that cities that 
failed to develop local art schools 
and institutions would not be 
allowed to host shows. Working 
with both the OSA and the AAM, 
Lorne presided over the Grand 
Dominion Exhibition in Ottawa in 
September 1879, which included 
the first presentation of art from 


throughout the country in one location. 


LEFT: Marquis of Lorne Presiding over the Grand Dominion Exhibition, 1880, print, 
Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. This image was published in Illustrated News, 
October 2, 1880. RIGHT: Guide to the Grand Dominion Exhibition, 1879, by the Citizen 
Printing and Publishing Company, Sparks Street, Ottawa, Jordan Special Collections: 
Canadian Pamphlet Collection, Queen’s University Library, Kingston. 


Within a few months, the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts (RCA), with O’Brien 
as its first president, and twenty-one selected academicians (although only one 


woman), had become a reality. The first exhibition opened in Ottawa on March 


6, 1880, in a building made available by the federal government. The RCA 


became responsible for the National Gallery and for organizing annual shows. 


When members were appointed academicians, they were required to submit a 


work of art or diploma piece to help form the national collection, which was 


displayed in a space in the original Supreme Court building from 1882 to 1888. 


The first curator was public works architect John William Hurrell Watts. In 1888, 


the National Gallery moved to the second floor of Victoria Hall, where it 


remained until 1911. 
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View of Gallery, Victoria Hall, Ottawa, c.1892, National Gallery of Canada Library and Archives, Ottawa. 


Watts was succeeded by another government architect, Lawrence Fennings 
Taylor (1862-1947), in 1897. The collection grew slowly as diploma pieces were 
deposited, and gifts, such as a group of plaster sculptures for educational 
purposes presented by Princess Louise in 1890, were added. Acquisition 
funding was almost non-existent, and few Ottawa artists, with the exception of 
Franklin Brownell, were represented in the collection. In its first two decades, 
the gallery attracted fewer visitors than the neighbouring fisheries exhibit. 


In 1910, Toronto businessman Byron Edmund Walker became chair of the 
government's Arts Advisory Council. He arranged the move of the National 
Gallery to a wing of the new Victoria Memorial Museum and hired its first 
independent curator, Eric Brown, who eventually became the director; as well, a 
budget for acquisitions was established. Brown and his wife, Maud, quickly 
became part of the Ottawa establishment, and they ensured that the city’s artists 
were represented in the gallery, purchasing such works as Brownell’s Golden 
Age, 1916, the year it was painted, and Ernest Fosbery's mezzotint The Storm, 
c.1918, two years later. In the 1930s, an annual International Salon of 
Photography was held at the National Gallery due to Brown's support for that art 
form. 
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The effects of the Great 
Depression, Brown's death in 1939, 
and the onset of the Second World 
War had significant impacts on 
gallery activities. New director 
Harry McCurry began a wartime 
program, commissioning artists to 
serve overseas with Canadian 
forces and record military efforts— 
participants Tom Wood (1913- 
1997), Harold Beament (1898- 
1984), Robert Hyndman (1915- 
2009), and Charles Anthony Law 
(1916-1996) were from Ottawa. 
McCurry also launched a Canadian 
art reproduction program in 
conjunction with the Sampson- 
Matthews company in 1942. 


Franklin Brownell, Golden Age, 1916, oil on canvas, 74.7 x 89.7 cm, National Gallery of 
At the end of the war, the gallery Candas Ones. 


resumed its acquisitions. Vincent 

Massey made important donations, and significant works were purchased from 
the Edwards family, whose success in the lumber industry had enabled them to 
form a collection of modern European art. Exhibition spaces remained wholly 
inadequate, and after a failed effort to construct a new building, the gallery 
moved to a repurposed office building on Elgin Street. This move enabled the 
National Museum of Canada (now the Canadian Museum of History) to increase 
its space devoted to Indigenous art and culture, including a large birchbark 
canoe newly built by Anishinabe craftsman Matthew Bernard (1876-1972) of 
Pikwakanagan.!9 

Alan Jarvis succeeded McCurry as director in 1955. He promised to promote 
Canadian art and design, but his tenure was cut short by disputes with the 
Conservative government and health issues. Artist Charles Comfort (1900-1994) 
became director in 1959, disappointing many because of his conservativism 


and lethargic approach.'4 He was succeeded by the dynamic Jean Sutherland 
Boggs seven years later. 


In the 1960s, Ottawa artists were so 
dismayed by the gallery's 
perceived lack of interest in their 
community that they held a 
symbolic protest in June 1969. 
Boggs responded, “We are a 
national gallery. Our parish is the 
entire country... we're not here to 
support local talent. But we don’t 
discriminate against Ottawans 


either.”'> The realization that the 
gallery was primarily a national 


National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 1992, photograph by Timothy Hursley. 


institution finally spurred the local 
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arts community into action. By the mid-1970s, the push for a municipal art 
gallery was well under way, even as the National Gallery itself was planning to 
move. Its new building, designed by Moshe Sadfie (b.1938), opened in May 
1988. 


The relationship between the National Gallery of Canada and the Ottawa 
community continued to be ambivalent. Under the directorship of Shirley 
Thomson, controversy arose in 1995 over the cancellation of a display of work 


by Ottawa-based artist Dennis Tourbin (1946-1 998).'1© Then, a 1998 Ottawa Art 
Gallery exhibition on Brownell brought to light the fact that none of his works 
were on display in the National Gallery itself. 


While the National Gallery owns pieces by many Ottawa artists, they are still 
under-represented in both permanent and temporary exhibitions. The creation 
of the Ottawa Art Gallery and the Carleton University Art Gallery, as well as 
many artist-run spaces, has enabled Ottawa artists to become more visible, but 
the difficulties of establishing historical figures within a national canon remain. 


1894: Ottawa Camera Club 

Popular interest in photography exploded in Canada in the late nineteenth 
century after the introduction of dry plate gelatin photography in the 1870s and 
the Kodak camera in 1888. The Ottawa Camera Club first met in December 
1894; membership was a very affordable $1.00 per year, and the nearly one 
hundred members who joined included both men and women. Like the Literary 
and Historical Society and the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, the club attracted 
a mixture of public servants and professionals interested in exploring cultural 


life.!” The desire to engage in outdoor activities, including excursions to the 
Gatineau Hills and Britannia Park, also animated such organizations. 


Participants were mostly 
enthusiastic amateurs, with a 
sprinkling of artists, scientists, and 
professional photographers. 
Original members included William 
Ide (1872-1953), a senior public 
servant and private secretary to 
several Cabinet ministers who 
became one of the most 
distinguished amateur 
photographers in Canada, and 
Ottawa manufacturer James 
Ballantyne, whose daughter May 
held a senior position with the 


club.'® Being involved was an 


opportunity to learn about James Ballantyne (extreme left) with members of the Ottawa Camera Club, c.1895, 


: . photographer unknown. 
photographic techniques through 


lectures such as “Summer 
Photography,” “Retouching the Negative,” “Platinotype Printing,” and 


“Composition.”'? 
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The Ottawa Camera Club fostered significant changes on the cultural scene 
over the next several decades. Twelve members, including Charles E. Saunders 
(1867-1937), Madge Macbeth, William J. Topley, John S. Plaskett (1865-1941), 
and Charles Macnamara (1870-1944), broke off from the club in 1904 in order 
to bring Ottawa closer to contemporary developments in art.29 Plaskett’s 
experiments in colour photography, and Ide’s work with different media, such as 
platinum printing, and his investigations of pictorialism (evident even in early 
works like The Watering Place, 1895-96), as well as similar stylistic explorations 
by Frank Shutt (1859-1940), all demonstrated photography’s possibilities as an 
artistic medium.?! Biannual exhibitions or salons of local work attracted other 
Canadian and international photographers. The Photographic Art Club was 
reconstituted as the Camera Club of Ottawa in 1922.22 


“ER ae ONS 


William Ide, The Watering Place, 1895-96, carbon print photograph, 75 x 115 mm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


While older members continued to play important roles, younger 
photographers, including Clifford M. Johnston (1896-1951) and Harold F. Kells 
(1904-1986), led the way in advancing the cause of artistic photography in the 
1920s, 1930s, and 1940s—Johnston, for instance, is recognized for experimental 
compositions like The Toilers, after Millet, prior to 1948. Both men exhibited 


widely in salons in Canada, the United States, Europe, and elsewhere.22 Johan 
Helders (1888-1956), born in the Netherlands but living in Ottawa from 1926 to 
1939, also had an international reputation. Along with Kells and Johnston, he 
persuaded Eric Brown to organize the first Canadian International Salon of 
Photographic Art at the National Gallery in 1934. This groundbreaking event 
featured the work of Canadian photographers alongside images by famous 
pictorialists from around the world, with more than 200 pieces exhibited in 
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Ottawa, followed by a highly successful coast-to-coast tour. The success 
prompted the gallery to make it an annual event, but with the onset of the 
Second World War, sponsorship was withdrawn in 1940, and an effort to revive 
d.24 


the salon in 1946 did not succee 


LEFT: Clifford M. Johnston, Second Canadian International Salon of Photography, view of the exhibition room, National Gallery of 
Canada, 1935, photograph, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Clifford M. Johnston, The Toilers, after Millet, prior to 1948, 
photograph, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


The Camera Club of Ottawa, however, still exists, and the impact of this 
organization in fostering public interest in photography helped create an 
appetite and a market for it that remains to this day. The National Gallery 
established a photography curator position in 1967. The Still Photography 
Division of the National Film Board has for several decades exhibited 
photographic work from throughout Canada in downtown Ottawa. As well, the 
visual arts department at the University of Ottawa, from the outset, has had a 
strong photographic component led by internationally recognized instructors. 
Finally, Ottawa boasts the School of the Photographic Arts (SPAO), established 
in 2005 and led by noted local practitioners, among them Whitney Lewis-Smith 
and Olivia Johnston. 
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LEFT: Whitney Lewis-Smith, Sanguine, 2019, full colour heliogravure print from five copper etchings, 40.6 x 50.8 cm. RIGHT: Olivia 
Johnston, Queen of Heaven (Nneka), 2019, pigment ink print on cotton rag paper, custom-made MDF frame and hand-applied imitation 
gold leaf. 


1898: The Ottawa Branch of the Women’s Art Association 

The place of women in Canadian art history has only been seriously addressed 
in the past four decades, but women have always been active as artists, whether 
pursuing traditional crafts or working as painters and sculptors. History has 
traditionally celebrated patriarchy, and women artists were for centuries denied 
access to academies and life drawing classes. All but a few were excluded from 
the most respected artistic circles, though it should be noted that “Ladies Work” 
and traditional Indigenous crafts formed part of provincial and international 
exhibitions, such as the Colonial and Indian Exhibition held in London, England, 
in 1886. In Canada, this discrimination began to be addressed to some degree 
with the foundation in 1887 of the Women’s Art Association of Canada (WAAC), 
which initially provided opportunities for middle- and upper-class women. 
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The WAAC was begun by a group 
of artists led by Mary Ella Dignam 
(née Williams) (1857-1938), who 
had studied with Paul Peel (1860- 
1892), as well as in New York and 
Paris. Informal in its early years, the 
WAAC was incorporated in 1892 
and patronized by Lady Aberdeen, 
the wife of the Governor 


General.2° It encouraged women 
to work together to paint, draw, 
and sketch from still life and living 
models. In 1893, the WAAC 
extended its mandate to include 
“handicrafters,” recognizing an area 
of artistic endeavour where women 
from more modest economic 
backgrounds could participate and 


share their knowledge of traditional 


crafts. 


Mary Dignam, Dish with Dogwood Flower, 1891, porcelain with enamels, 2 x 23 cm, 
The Ottawa branch was founded in Gardiner Museum, Toronto. 


1898, with its honorary president 

being Lady Minto, wife of the new Governor General. It held weekly “art 
conversations” and annual exhibitions of its students’ work, and it sponsored 
lectures on the fine arts, including one given by Dignam herself in 1902.26 In 
1907, Franklin Brownell began teaching art classes under the auspices of the 
WAAC at his studio on Sparks Street.2” The organization continued to receive 
support from wives of later Governor Generals, including Evelyn Cavendish, 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose husband was Governor General from 1916 to 
1921. Today, the Ottawa WAAC's activities, membership, and operations remain 
relatively obscure, although the organization's archives hold valuable 


information.28 
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LEFT: Robert Harris, The Countess of Minto, 1903, oil on canvas, 132 x 96.5 cm, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. RIGHT: John Singer 
Sargent, Lady Evelyn Cavendish, 1902, oil on canvas, 147.9 x 96.8 cm, Chatsworth House Trust, Derbyshire, U.K. 


WAAC sponsored a major exhibition in 1921, reviewed by Madge Macbeth in 
Saturday Night: “The exhibition held... last week in the Chateau Laurier, was not 
only a notable success but it was a revelation... the first of its kind ever 
attempted in the Capital... Its object was to bring the Ottawa artists together, 
and... [in] providing a ‘gallery’'-temporary though it was—in which their creations 


could be shown."2? Exhibition organizers included Florence McGillivray (1864- 
1938), whose own work was featured alongside that of Brownell, Ernest 
Fosbery, Marie-Marguerite Fréchette (1878-1964), Jules Henri Chaume, 
Hamilton MacCarthy (1846-1939), and many other artists practising in the 


capital.2° A second show took place in 1922, but the Ottawa branch of the 
WAAC ceased operations in 1923. For three decades it had kept the spirit of art 
alive in the city and provided a training ground for women, many of whom 


became full-time artists and art teachers.?! 


1924: Ottawa Artists at Hart House and at the British Empire Exhibition 
Sometimes a key moment in artistic life provides the impetus for a complete 
change in public attitudes. The initial exhibition of the Group of Seven in 
Toronto in May 1920 is one such example. Inspired by the idea that a distinct 
Canadian art could exist through direct contact with nature, their work is now 
considered to be the first major national art movement, and they dominated 
Canadian art for decades. A similar key show for Ottawa artists failed to ignite 
public acclaim and, consequently, has been largely ignored. But the Ottawa 
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Group show, held at Hart House at the University of Toronto in 1924, resulted in 
the selection of a number of their works for the British Empire Exhibition in 
Wembley, England, and launched the careers of several artists, demonstrating 
that they too could play an important part in the national scene. 


In November 1921, the Studio Club 
in Ottawa was formed, counting 
among its members Graham 
Norwell (1901-1967) and Frank 
Hennessey (1894-1941). The club's 
application for a Royal Canadian 
Academy Life Study subsidy 
showed their desire to be 
recognized for their commitment to 


art.32 More needs to be learned 
about the club's activities, but the 
Ottawa Group exhibition at Hart 
House included both Hennessey 
and Norwell, as well as Harold 
Beament, Florence McGillivray, 
Paul Alfred (1892-1959), and David 


. . Hands Studio, Selection Jury for the Canadian Fine Arts Section of the British Empire 
Milne (1882-1 953)" Like Exhibitions at Wembley, National Gallery of Canada, 1924, Library and Archives ends 
Montreal’s Beaver Hall Group, the Ottawa. Featured in the photo, left to right: Clarence Gagnon, George Harbour, Florence 
Wyle, F.S. Challener, R.S. Hewton, Horatio Walker, Eric Brown, Franklin Brownell, E. Wyly 
Grier, Lauren Harris Jr., and Arthur Lismer. 


Ottawa Group wanted “to keep 
alive a healthy interest in art, 


modern Canadian art in particular.”34 


The selection process for the Canadian section in Wembley highlighted the 
debate between traditionalists and modernists. As Douglas Ord has noted, Eric 
Brown “skilfully organized the juries that chose the paintings, against the 
opposition of more traditional landscape and portrait painters... wrote the 
catalogue essays and... arranged the rooms [in Wembley] to keep the hostile 


sides apart...."2° The jury included Franklin Brownell, who was seen as a link 
between younger artists and the older, more conservative establishment. Works 
by the Group of Seven were well received by the British public and critics alike, 
but there was little commentary about other pieces. Ottawa was well 
represented—works by Hennessey, Norwell, Alfred, Beament, McGillivray, Milne, 
and Kathleen Moir Morris (1893-1986) were on display, including Milne’s Across 
the Lake I, 1921, and Hennessey’'s Wolf Crossing a Lake, 1923. 
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LEFT: David B. Milne, Across the Lake I, October 4, 1921, watercolour over graphite on wove paper, 39.6 x 56.9 cm, National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Frank Hennessey, Wolf Crossing a Lake, 1923, oil on canvas, 71.4 x 89.5 cm, National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa. 


The Ottawa Group did not last. Beament and Norwell soon left for Europe, and 
Milne returned to upper New York State. The remaining artists carried on, 
individually or in conjunction with the activities of the Art Association of Ottawa. 
Beament and Hennessey would go on to have distinguished careers as artists, 
although the latter's tragic death in 1941 cut short what might have been a more 
significant contribution. 


1939: The National Film Board of Canada 

One of the most influential cultural institutions ever created by the federal 
government was the National Film Board of Canada (NFB), envisioned in the 
midst of the Great Depression, but only brought into existence by the 
exigencies of the Second World War. It would become a central player in 
shaping Canada’s self-image and international reputation. 


The NFB's predecessor was the 
Canadian Government Motion 
Picture Bureau (CGMPB), founded 
as the Exhibits and Publicity Bureau 
in 1917 to document and promote 
Canada, and plan its participation 
in international fairs. By 1938 the 
CGMPB was in disarray, and the 
government commissioned British 
filmmaker John Grierson (1898- 
1972) to assess its future. His report 
resulted in an act of Parliament 
establishing the National Film 
Board in May 1939, with a renewed 
mission to promote Canada abroad 
and foster national unity at home. 


When war was declared in 


Eugene M. Finn, A Group of Cameramen Outside the Canadian Government Motion 
September 1939, the NFB still Picture Bureau, Ottawa, Ontario, 1923, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


lacked a commissioner. Grierson 
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took the job and presided over an increasingly powerful organization, which 
merged with the CGMPB in 1941. That same year, a Still Photography Division 
was created, and in 1943 the NFB became responsible for the Wartime 


Information Board (WIB).°° 


The NFB coordinated the government's public information activities and the 
release of war news. Several artists, animators, photographers, and filmmakers 
were hired and came to Ottawa, contributing both to the war effort and the local 
artistic milieu. Scottish-born Norman McLaren (1914-1987) arrived in 1941, and 
he in turn hired filmmakers René Jodoin (1920-2015), Grant Munro (1923- 
2017), and Evelyn Lambart (1914-1999). Albert Cloutier (1902-1965) came from 
Montreal to become art director of the WIB, while Ralph Foster headed the 
Graphic Arts Division. Other artists, including Harry Mayerovitch (1910-2004), 
Laurence Hyde (1914-1987), Alma Duncan (1917-2004), and Hubert Rogers 
(1898-1982), also moved to the city. Hyde would become vice-president of the 
Ottawa branch of the Federation of Canadian Artists in 1945. Cloutier and 
Duncan both left the NFB in the postwar period, but they stayed in Ottawa, the 
latter turning her talent to filmmaking in the early 1950s. 


MEN of VALOR Ce quill faut 


[of VALOR, Ce cu Nee ere VAINCRE 


(fight for you ; \e =| a eal for you 
, f \ 


LEFT: John Grierson (left), Chairman of the Wartime Information Board, meeting with Ralph Foster, Head of Graphics, National Film 
Board of Canada, to examine a series of posters produced by the National Film Board of Canada, February 1944, by Ronny Jacques. 
RIGHT: Alma Duncan (left), animation artist, and Nina Finn, of the NFB music department, 1949, by G. Blouin, Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa. 


The NFB remained an important presence in Ottawa until it moved to Montreal 
in 1956, making that city a hub of Canadian filmmaking. The Still Photography 
Division was in Ottawa until the 1980s under the direction of Lorraine Monk 
(1922-2020), and it eventually became the core of the Canadian Museum of 
Contemporary Photography. 
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1962: Blue Barn Gallery 

In the 1960s, Blue Barn Gallery was Ottawa’s major contemporary art space. In 
conjunction with Toronto and Montreal galleries, it hosted exhibitions by many 
Canadian artists, such as Victor Tolgesy (1928-1980), Gerald Trottier (1925- 
2004), James Boyd (1928-2002), David Partridge (1919-2006), Norman 
Takeuchi (b.1937), Georges de Niverville (1928-1984), Harold Town (1924- 
1990), and Toni Onley (1928-2004), among others, often providing them with 
their first national exposure. Blue Barn also placed their work before Ottawa 
collectors. 


Duncan de Kergommeaux (b.1927) 
was initially responsible for Blue 
Barn’s artistic program. In 1960 he 
had been recruited by David 
Torontow (whose parents were 
well-known Ottawa art collectors), 
who urged him to move back to 
Ottawa, where he had lived in the 
mid-1950s, to help run the Little 
Blue Barn furniture store. De 
Kergommeaux accepted, hoping to 


work part-time while devoting the 


LEFT: Champlain Marcil, David Torontow, Ollie de Kergommeauyx, and Duncan de 
rest of his week to art. The store, Kergommeaux at Blue Barn Gallery, February 26, 1963, black and white photo negatives, 
which sold modern Danish 6 x 6 cm, National Library and Archives of Quebec, Quebec City and Gatineau. RIGHT: 

. : Champlain Marcil, Blue Barn Gallery, Bells Corners, February 26, 1963, black and white 
furniture, was very successful, and it photo negatives, 6 x 6 cm, National Library and Archives of Quebec, Quebec City and 


moved to a custom-designed Gatineau. 


building in the Ottawa suburb of 
Bells Corners. The new premises included a separate space for Blue Barn 
Gallery, which they hoped, in de Kergommeaux’s words, would “provide a 


community service, help our friends, and perhaps attract some customers.”?/ 


For most of the 1960s, de Kergommeaux was not only a critically acclaimed 
painter—Yellow, Blue, Red, 1956, is one of his early works—but he was also one of 
the leaders of Ottawa's artistic community, along with fellow artists Tolgesy, 


Trottier, and Boyd.?® They all exhibited at Blue Barn Gallery, forming what 


Trottier’s daughter Denise has referred to as “Ottawa's Group of Seven.”2? 


Critics W.Q. Ketchum of the Ottawa Journal and Carl Weiselberger of the Ottawa 
Citizen were generally supportive of the gallery's packed exhibition program. 
Weiselberger wrote in a January 1965 column about the “lively spring and 
summer season of exhibitions... being prepared,” including one-person shows 
by Jean McEwen (1923-1999), Takao Tanabe (b.1926) (whose portrait de 
Kergommeaux drew in 1955), Tony Urquhart (1934-2022), Richard Gorman 
(1935-2010), and others.49 The exhibitions attracted many collectors, including 


John and Mary Robertson, Glenn and Barbara McInnes, Hans and Bela Adler, 
and Dick and Ruth Bell. 
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LEFT: Duncan de Kergommeaux, Drawing of Tak Tanabe, 1955, Conté crayon on paper, 45.7 x 30.4 cm. RIGHT: Duncan de 
Kergommeaux, Yellow, Blue, Red, 1956, oil on Masonite panels, 129.5 x 200.6 cm, Carleton University Art Gallery, Ottawa. 


Blue Barn’s greatest impact was probably on Carleton University, which had 
moved to a campus on the Rideau Canal. Trottier had been working as an 
artistic adviser and studio instructor there, but when he left Ottawa in 1965, de 
Kergommeaux inherited his post. He convinced faculty members to hang 
contemporary paintings from Blue Barn’s inventory in office spaces and asked 
fellow artists to donate their works. When Carleton finally established its own art 
gallery in 1992, these pieces would form the core of the university art collection. 


Blue Barn Gallery closed in 1967 and was succeeded by Lofthouse Gallery, itself 
a key site for contemporary art, and by Wells Gallery, which for many years 
showcased the work of local artists. 


1969: Local vs. National: Artists’ Protest and the National Gallery’s Role 
Ottawa's cultural life has been shaped by the existence of national institutions 
including the National Gallery of Canada, the National Archives, and the 
National Library. For many Ottawans, there was no need for a municipal art 
gallery, museum, or archives when the national capital already provided them 
with access to such institutions at little or no cost. But local artists increasingly 
came to believe, beginning in the 1950s, that the Canadian focus on the 
National Gallery came at price, with their work being largely ignored in favour of 
art from other metropolitan centres. 


Like others before him, Duncan de Kergommeaux had first moved to Ottawa in 
1954 to work in a public service job while pursuing a desire to “paint freely” in 
his spare time. He initially viewed the era with optimism, noting, “By the mid- 
1950s, the nation was experiencing a level of prosperity that allowed people to 
make a greater commitment to the arts. Ordinary people were starting to write 
poetry, visit the galleries and contemplate issues beyond their basic needs. 
Economic prosperity led to a period of cultural liberation."*! He encountered 
an Ottawa scene in which artists, led by Henri Masson (1907-1996), Jean- 
Philippe Dallaire (1916-1965), and Gerald Trottier, had begun to take up 


abstraction, contemporary palettes, and social realism. De Kergommeaux and 
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James Boyd both explored 
traditional subjects in innovative 
forms, as seen in de 
Kergommeaux’s Painting from a 
Pine Forest, No.1, 1957. Boyd was 
seeking to investigate the natural 
world in non-realistic form, an 
approach exemplified by 
Anthropomorphic Fusion No. 2, 
1958. The sculptor Victor Tolgesy 
was also moving toward a more 
broadly non-representational 
sculptural style by the end of the 
decade. Ottawa artists were 
building a strong network, 
particularly with the Montreal 


scene, as they displayed and 
worked in both cities, and Duncan de Kergommeaux, Painting from a Pine Forest, No. 1, 1957, oil on canvas, 69.1 x 


. . : 91.5 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
increasingly with Toronto as well. 


When Alan Jarvis was appointed as the National Gallery director in 1955, many 
hoped that his energy, connections, and charm would bring new life to the 
institution and local scene. Jarvis promoted the idea of “a museum without 
walls,” brought in contemporary art, and shook the general public out of a 
period of national complacency, but he was hounded out of office in 1959, just 


before the gallery moved from the Victoria Memorial Museum to the Lorne 


Building in 1960.42 His replacement, Charles Comfort, could be relied upon to 
maintain the status quo. Under his administration, thanks to the excellent 
curatorial staff whom Jarvis had nurtured, the gallery maintained a steady pace 
of exhibitions. But there were fewer major acquisitions, and Ottawa artists, who 
had seen their works enter the national collection in greater numbers during 
Jarvis’s tenure, felt left out. 


LEFT: Yousuf Karsh, Alan Jarvis, 1955. RIGHT: John Evans, European Galleries, Lorne Building, 1966, National Gallery of Canada Library 
and Archives, Ottawa. 
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In 1966, new director Jean Sutherland Boggs sought to revitalize the gallery, 
sponsoring more touring exhibitions and hiring a number of dynamic new 
curators, including Brydon Smith in contemporary art, James Borcoman in 
photography, and Pierre Théberge, Dennis Reid, and Charles Hill in Canadian 
art. The energy of Expo 67 and other events held in Canada’s centennial year 
also provided many opportunities for artists, with the works of such rising stars 
as Christiane Pflug (1936-1972), Jack Chambers (1931-1978), Greg Curnoe 
(1936-1992), Michael Snow (b.1928), and Joyce Wieland (1930-1998) gaining 
currency—Wieland’s Balling, 1961, and Snow’s Lac Clair, 1960, were important 
acquisitions during this period. Some Ottawa artists believed that not enough 
was being done for them and were determined to try and change the 


perception of art within the city itself. 


Clair, 1960, oil and paper adhesive tape on canvas, 178 x 178.3 x 3 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


A protest planned by de Kergommeaux and Tolgesy took place in June 1969, 
when one of Tolgesy’s sculptures was mounted on an empty plinth on 
Wellington Street, west of the Parliament Buildings. It remained there for two 
days before being removed. The protest was widely covered in the press as a 
tangible expression of the artists’ frustration. Boggs publicly admitted that the 
National Gallery did not actively seek out local talent, but she pointed to its 
sponsorship of various exhibitions, such as 1965's Ottawa Collects Sculpture, 
which had included works such as Birds of Welcome, by Art Price (1918-2008), 
and to the touring exhibitions of works by de Kergommeaux and Georges de 


Niverville in 1967-68.43 
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LEFT: Victor Tolgesy sculpture installed at Wellington Street and Lyon Street, June 1969, by UPI/Ottawa Citizen staff photographer. 
RIGHT: Art Price, Birds of Welcome, installed at Gander airport, Newfoundland, 1958, bronze and aluminum, 243.8 cm. Today this 


sculpture is known as Welcoming Birds. 


The protest became a legendary moment in the arts in Ottawa, although it failed 


to ignite any immediate action. The work of artists from Montreal, Toronto, 


Vancouver, and increasingly London, Ontario, dominated the gallery's walls 


through the 1970s, but Ottawa had yet to build a permanent institution to 


celebrate the city’s artistic heritage. 


1971: A New Arts Building at the University of Ottawa 


Many internationally recognized 
artists began their careers in the 
corridors of the fine arts building of 
the University of Ottawa. By 1965, 
the institution had evolved from its 
beginnings as a Catholic teaching 


college founded in 1848.44 To 
become eligible for government 
subsidies to develop facilities and 
programs, it divided into Catholic 
Saint Paul University and the 


sectarian University of Ottawa.4° In 
1970, art studio programs, as well 
as art history and photography 
courses, were moved into a 
building at 100 Laurier Avenue 
East, built in 1894, now the oldest 
building on the university 


campus.“° 
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Faculty Poster for the Visual Arts Department, Université d’'Ottawa, c.1977. 


Four years after the move, in response to increasing interest in post-secondary 


education, the university established a visual arts department that offered a 


bachelor’s degree in fine arts as well as programs in art history. Its first director, 


Suzanne Rivard-Lemoyne, formalized the program and hired an impressive 


range of instructors.*” The teaching staff included artists Richard Gorman and 


James Boyd, photographer Alain Desvergnes (1931-2020), and art historian 


Constance Naubert-Riser. 
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As the program expanded, it also hired Ottawa-born Leslie Reid (b.1947) as well 
as Michael Schreier (b.1949), Edmund Alleyn (1931-2004), Lynne Cohen (1944- 
2014), Kenneth Lochhead (1926-2006), Charles Gagnon (1934-2003), and 
Gunter Nolte (1938-2000). By the mid-1970s, there were more than thirty 
teaching staff. A list of the painters, sculptors, filmmakers, and photographers 
who have taught in the Department of Visual Arts includes some of Canada’s 
most celebrated artists.48 In addition to teaching, many were making art in the 
city—Cohen’s Military Installation, 1999, is one notable example—and displaying 
their work in exhibitions and public installations, such as Boyd's Les Yeux, 1973. 


LEFT: Lynne Cohen, Military Installation, 1999, dye coupler print, 121.9 x 147.3 cm. RIGHT: James Boyd, Les Yeux, 1973, restored 2014, 
removed in 2016, University of Ottawa. 


The program's graduates, among them such notable individuals as Ron 
Noganosh (1949-2017), Eliza Griffiths (b.1965), Joseph-Alexandre Castonguay 
(b.1968), Cara Tierney (b.1979), and Chantal Gervais (b.1965), have 
distinguished themselves in different communities associated with fine art. The 
BFA program continues to teach the more traditional disciplines of drawing, 
painting, sculpture, and photography, but it has also branched into new 
technologies, including media arts. 


In 2006, the Department of Visual Arts introduced a Master's of Fine Arts 
program—another enormous contribution to the growth of the Ottawa arts 
scene. Artist Jinny Yu (b.1976) and critic Penny Cousineau-Levine have been 
among the directors of this program. Some graduates have in turn become 
faculty professors. Today the department continues to be a significant force in 
the artistic milieu of the city. 
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Jinny Yu, Me(n)tal Perspectives 1, 2005, graphite and oil on aluminium, 182.8 x 243.8 cm. 


1973: Sussex Annex Works Gallery 

Sussex Annex Works (SAW) Gallery, one of the earliest artist-run organizations in 
Canada, has only formally existed since 1973, but it originated from the avant- 
garde scene centred on the 1960s coffee house Le Hibou. Artist Pat Durr 
(b.1939) recalls 


It was the summer of 1964.... The most exciting thing about downtown 
Ottawa was the train leaving for Montreal... [but] on Sussex an oasis called 
Le Hibou buzzed with conversation until the late hours. Le Hibou was Hull's 
only rival on this side of the river: Hull, the magic island, where rock and 
roll and jazz clubs flourished until early morning.... In the late 1960s, a 
small group of young artists cleaned up the second floor of Le Hibou in 
anticipation of holding regular exhibitions. They also offered facilities for 
photography, silkscreen and offset printing. They called themselves Sussex 


Annex Works.4? 
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LEFT: Le Hibou, Exterior, 521 Sussex Drive, after 1965. RIGHT: Le Hibou, Interior, 521 Sussex Drive. 


SAW’s original co-founders in late 1972 were photographer Peter W. Lamb and 
painter Arthur Il (b.1950), who were joined by several others, including 


photographer John Garner (1897-1995) and sculptor Alyx Jones.°° Le Hibou 


owner Pierre-Paul Lafreniére came up with the name Sussex Annex Works.>! 
Dennis Tourbin, Marlene Creates (b.1952), and video artist Michael Balser 


(1952-2002) would become involved later in the 1970s.°7 


From the outset, SAW was unique 
in being an artist-run space. It 
supported politically and socially 
engaged art, especially 
performance art, such as Tourbin’s 
FLO/CBC piece, staged originally 
in 1977 and remounted in 1995 in 
the midst of the Quebec 
referendum, generating enormous 
controversy. Later projects, 
including Of Intimate Silence, a 
1978 exhibition featuring prints by 
Richard Nigro (b.1950), as well as 
performances by Nigro and Mark 
Frutkin (b.1948) in 1981, also 


attracted public attention.°2 SAW 
proved to be a model for other 
Canadian-run artist centres, such as 
Ottawa's Gallery 101, a non-profit 
gallery formed in 1979, and 
Axenéo/7, founded in Gatineau in 
1983. 


Richard Nigro, Of Intimate Silence, 1978, Cibachrome photograph, 20 x 20 cm, Canada 
Council Art Bank, Ottawa. 
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All these centres were committed to “contemporary art, which is socially 


engaged and, indeed, risky and oppositional,” in the words of Creates.°4 


During the 1980s, both SAW and Gallery 101 organized performances, poetry 
readings, and music events alongside their regular exhibition programming. 
Media arts—including sound art, video, and experimental cinema—became an 
important part of programming in all three venues in the 1990s. 


SAW hosted exhibitions by many of Canada’s best-known artists in the early 
stages of their careers. In 1981, SAW Video co-operative was founded to 
support independent video artists and documentarians. SAW also launched 
Club SAW, which evolved into the most important multidisciplinary space in the 
region. In 1989, the three entities moved into the historic Arts Court building 
and began a long, co-operative relationship with the Ottawa Art Gallery. In 
2001, SAW Gallery and SAW Video became separate organizations, but they 
remain based at Arts Court and continue to collaborate. 


By 2014, SAW Gallery was hosting more than 150 cultural events a year and 
welcoming more than 35,000 visitors. It is still an innovative multidisciplinary 
venue, hosting programming ranging from the Ottawa International Animation 
Festival to the Moshkamo Indigenous Arts Festival. The inaugural exhibition in 
SAW's renovated venue, Sex Life: Homoeroticism in Drawing, opened in August 
2019 and honoured the gallery's roots as an activist space.°> As a nationally 
recognized artist-run centre, it has contributed immensely to the Ottawa 
region's cultural landscape, supporting generations of artists. 


Installation view of Sex Life: Homoeroticism in Drawing at SAW Gallery, August 2019. 
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1975: Visual Arts Ottawa Survey Exhibition No. 1 

In May 1975, a group calling itself Visual Arts Ottawa organized an exhibition of 
more than 300 works by 156 different artists at the Hall of Commerce Building in 
Lansdowne Park. The opening attracted more than 1,400 people, and 
thousands more saw the show before it closed on June 28. Its impact was 
profound, creating a long-term effect on the visibility of the region’s artists. 


In the early 1970s, the ongoing failure of municipal leaders to respond to the 
need for a city-run art gallery frustrated many art lovers, who began lobbying for 
action since the transfer of the O.J. Firestone Collection to the Ontario Heritage 


Foundation in 1972.°° Visual Arts Ottawa, formed in 1974, was led by artists 
Victor Tolgesy, Gerald Trottier, Pat Durr, James Boyd, Michael Schreier, Jerry 
Grey (b.1940), and Hilde Schreier (b.1926); arts supporters Anna Babinska, 
Rosita Tovell, and Suzanne Joubert; dealers John Robertson, Jean-Claude 
Bergeron, Claire Wallack, and Barbara Ensor; and collectors O.J. and Isobel 
Firestone and Mrs. G.H. Southam. The Globe and Mail later summarized their 
efforts with the headline, “Ottawa valley artists bid... to get rid of the backwater 
syndrome.”°/ Such a reputation was entirely undeserved: many of the city’s 
artists had been creating highly contemporary work for years, as can be seen in 
Trottier’s mural The Pilgrimage of Man, 1962, Durr’s Wave Prints, 1971, and 
Three Women, 1972, by Jane Martin (b.1943), to name only a few examples. 


LEFT: Pat Durr, Wave Prints, 1971, silkscreen on Rives BFK paper, 56.5 x 76.2 cm, Ottawa Art Gallery. RIGHT: Jane Martin, Three Women, 
1972, oil on canvas, 55 x 60 cm, Canada Council Art Bank, Ottawa. 


Visual Arts Ottawa invited local artists to submit works for the proposed 
exhibition. Almost 600 accepted the challenge, and three jury members sifted 
through more than 2,000 entries. Their final selection included paintings, 
photographs, sculptures, and examples of craft work, such as textiles and wall 
hangings. 


The event crossed geographical and linguistic boundaries: anglophone and 
francophone artists from both the sides of the river participated. Unfortunately, 
there was little representation from visible minorities or Indigenous artists. Still, 
it marked an important turning point in the history of art in Ottawa. While there 
had been exhibitions in the city for decades, no other was as large, nor did they 
draw upon such a range of important players in the cultural scene. The show 
galvanized the artistic community into longer-term action. Within two years, the 
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rebranded Ottawa School of Art would move into more high-profile quarters in 
the ByWard Market. By 1980, Ottawa mayor Marion Dewar had convened a 
special advisory group including Durr, Grey, and Richard Nigro, which 
recommended the creation of a municipal arts centre with a permanent art 


collection. 


1987: Victor Tolgesy Arts Award 

After arriving in Ottawa in 1951 from his native Hungary, the energetic and 
creative Victor Tolgesy played a key role in promoting his own work and that of 
his fellow artists in the community and the wider national scene. His unexpected 
death in January 1980 at the age of fifty-one deprived the city of both a talented 
sculptor as well as one of its cultural leaders. The city of Ottawa, in co-operation 
with the Ottawa Arts Council, inaugurated the Victor Tolgesy Arts Award in 
1987. It recognizes the accomplishments of residents who, like its namesake, 


have contributed substantially to enriching local cultural life. 


To be eligible for the Tolgesy 
Award, candidates had to be 
nominated by an individual or 
group and have lived in the 
National Capital Region (defined as 
seventy-five kilometres from 
Parliament Hill) for the previous five 
years. The first award in 1987 went 
to not one but two recipients: long- 
time arts supporter Trudi Le Caine, 
who had supported musical 
education since 1942 and had 


been involved with Le Groupe de la 


Place Royale dance company and LEFT: Victor Tolgesy, Seed and Flower, 1963, bronze sculpture (cast) with marble base, 
35 x 15 x 10.4 cm, City of Lethbridge Fine Art Collection. RIGHT: Victor Tolgesy, 
Exploring the Third Dimension #2, 1966, metal, 104.1 x 99.1 x 81.3 cm, private 
gallery owner John Robertson, who _ collection. 


Opera Lyra Ottawa; and former 


had been active as an arts 
administrator, dealer, and collector for several decades. 


In 1988, the award was given to artist and arts policy champion Pat Durr. Since 
that time, a series of recipients have been named, including artists Jennifer 
Dickson (b.1936) (2001) and Robert Hyndman (2003); and arts administrators 
Penny McCann, the director of SAW Video (2006); Mela Constantinidi, director 
of the Ottawa Art Gallery (2010); Victoria Henry, director of the Canada Council 
Art Bank (2014); and Alexandra Badzak, also director of the Ottawa Art Gallery 
(2019). 


The Tolgesy Award continues to be a tangible and important honour, not just for 
artists and arts supporters, but also for individuals working in theatre, music, 
and other disciplines. Each winner since 1987 has received a bronze cast of 


Tolgesy’s sculpture Seed and Flower, 1963, as well as a cash prize of $5,000. 
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1988: Gallery at Arts Court / Ottawa Art Gallery 

The Ottawa Art Gallery (OAG), originally named the Gallery at Arts Court, 
represents the culmination of a long-time vision for an institution devoted to 
acquiring the works of artists with strong regional ties and to exhibiting works 
relating to Ottawa. Art history students in the 1970s found it difficult to believe 
that the city still lacked a space where the works of artists that they knew 
personally, such as Robert Hyndman or Juan Geuer (1917-2009), could be 
found, or that the city actually had a history of art at all. When the Gallery at Arts 
Court was finally established in 1988, one of its major goals was to build a 
contemporary art collection and to provide exhibition spaces for Ottawa-area 
artists within the confines of Arts Court itself, a converted courthouse building. 
In 2018, a new gallery building opened that was capable of hosting national 
and international touring shows. 
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LEFT: William J. Topley, Court House, Nicholas and Daly Streets, c.1870-80, silver gelatin negative on glass, 35.5 x 43.1 cm, Library and 
Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Arts Court Building, Ottawa, 2008, photograph by Fred Seibert. 


By the mid-1970s, pressure had begun to grow for a city art gallery, due toa 
variety of concerns: the realization that the National Gallery had a national rather 
than local mandate; the donation of the O.J. Firestone Collection to the Ontario 
Heritage Foundation, because no municipal body existed to which it could be 
transferred; and the growing artistic and cultural scene that lacked a dedicated 
exhibition space. 
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The mayor's Advisory Committee 
on the Arts recommended the 
establishment of the Ottawa Arts 
Council in 1982, which in turn 
proposed a municipal gallery. In 
1985, the city initiated one of the 
first visual art policies and 
programs in Canada, including a 
Visual Arts Office that, under the 
management of ex-National 
Gallery curator Mayo Graham, 
developed an art acquisition fund 
and a percent-for-art program for 
all new civic buildings. The office 


also enabled the city to bid, 
successfully, for the stewardship of O.J. Firestone in his residence, c.1960s. 
the Firestone Collection of 

Canadian Art, which was transferred to Ottawa in 1991. 


At the same time, the Ottawa Arts Centre Foundation had advocated for the 
renovation of the former county courthouse as a home for local arts 
organizations. This body brought together many artists, community activists, 
and collectors, among them Graham, Pat Durr, Susan Geraldine Taylor, Leta 
Cormier (b.1948), Susan Annis, Glenn and Barbara Mclnnes, Lawson Hunter, 
and Glen Bloom. In 1988 their efforts succeeded, and the Gallery at Arts Court 
opened to the public, with its initial exhibition featuring the work of fourteen 
artists, including Durr, Alex Wyse (b.1938), Richard Nigro, Ron Noganosh, Justin 
Wonnacott (b.1950), and Russell Yuristy (b.1936). 


On June 6, 1992, the renamed Ottawa Art Gallery inaugurated a newly 
renovated space within the courthouse building with the exhibition Treasures 
from the Firestone Art Collection. This gift had brought major works to the 
gallery, among them Evergreen, 1958, by Kazuo Nakamura (1926-2002) and /n 
The Nickel Belt, 1928, by Franklin Carmichael (1890-1945). An art rental service 
was launched, which continues to operate to this day, generating acquisition 
funding and showcasing local artists. In 1993, Mela Constantinidi succeeded 
Graham. During her tenure, the OAG embarked on an ambitious historical and 
contemporary program. 
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LEFT: Kazuo Nakamura, Evergreen, 1958, oil on Masonite, 48.3 x 61 x 0.6 cm, Firestone Collection of Canadian Art, Ottawa Art Gallery. 
RIGHT: Franklin Carmichael, In The Nickel Belt, 1928, oil on canvas, 102.2 cm x 122.2 cm, Firestone Collection of Canadian Art, Ottawa 
Art Gallery. 


Three major exhibitions on the history of art in the Ottawa region appeared-in 
1993, 1994, and 1995. As well, major surveys of contemporary art took place 
several times a year. Retrospectives highlighting historical figures Franklin 
Brownell, Gerald Trottier, Henri Masson, and Alma Duncan, and contemporary 
artists Jennifer Dickson, Catherine Richards (b.1952), Max Dean (b.1949), Adrian 
Gdllner (b.1964), and Evergon (b.1946) were held. Group and themed shows 
were organized, and special exhibitions related to the Firestone Collection of 
Canadian Art also appeared regularly. The OAG has championed the work of 
Indigenous artists, featuring the work of Noganosh, Jeff Thomas (b.1956), Frank 
Shebageget (b.1972), and Greg Hill (b.1967). 


By 2010, the OAG had become known for its experiments in curatorial practice. 
That year, a new director, Alexandra Badzak, took over and guided the gallery's 
ambitious plan to build a large-scale addition, which opened in April 2018. This 
expansion was marked by the hugely successful inaugural exhibition 
Adisokamagan / Nous connaitre un peu nous-mémes / We'll All Become Stories: 
A Survey of Art in the Ottawa-Gatineau Region. The gallery has given Ottawa a 
much-needed landmark building to highlight its art and artists. 
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Installation view of Adisokamagan / Nous connaitre un peu nous-mémes / We'll All Become Stories: A Survey of Art in the Ottawa- 
Gatineau Region 2018, Ottawa Art Gallery. Artworks in this image include Max Dean's Waiting for the Tooth Fairy, 2009 (centre), and 
Gerald Trottier’s Untitled (Last Judgment), 1964 (right). 


1992: Carleton University Art Gallery 


Carleton University was founded as a college in 1942. Only a year later, it 


introduced art history courses, taught by National Gallery curator Robert 
Hubbard. The art history department was established in 1966, under the 
direction of Mary-Louise Campbell. In the 1970s and 1980s, there were several 


proposals for a university art gallery, with support from such individuals as 


professor Nan Griffiths. The expansion of St. Patrick’s College campus provided 


the impetus for an institutional space, and in September 1992 the Carleton 


University Art Gallery (CUAG) opened, led by former National Gallery acting 


director Michael Bell. 


The collection had been a work in 
progress for several decades. In the 
1960s, the university had 
introduced a studio art program 
under artist Gerald Trottier, who 
began to advise on efforts to build 
an institutional art collection. His 
successor, Duncan de 
Kergommeaux, expanded it to 
more than eighty pieces by 1970, 
when the first proposal for an art 
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LEFT: Lionel LeMoine FitzGerald, Daffodil, c.1940, coloured chalk on paper, 63 x 48 cm, 
Carleton University Art Gallery, Ottawa. RIGHT: Will Ogilvie, Bombed Out (Refugees), 
c.1943, coloured chalk on paper, 44 x 69 cm, Carleton University Art Gallery, Ottawa. 
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gallery appeared. With the aims of supporting courses in art history and 
museology, enriching other academic programs, responding to the cultural 
needs of the community, and acting as a site to store and display the university's 
art collection, it was ambitious. 


From 1969 to 1974, Carleton hosted the annual Canadian Printmakers’ 
Showcase, resulting in more acquisitions, among them pieces by Greg Curnoe. 
A decade later, Ottawa collectors Frances and Jack Barwick gave the university 
fifty-seven artworks, a collection that included treasures such as Daffodil, c.1940, 
by Lionel LeMoine FitzGerald (1890-1956) and Bombed Out (Refugees), c.1943, 
by Will Ogilvie (1901-1989). They also donated substantial funding, and further 


contributions from the community enabled the opening of CUAG in 1992.°8 
Bell elicited additional donations from artists and collectors, including John and 


Mary Robertson. 


Diana Nemiroff, Bell’s successor, built on the gallery's reputation with a strong 
program of eight to twelve exhibitions annually. The current director, Sandra 
Dyck, has maintained this momentum, exploring the possibilities of diverse 
media, opening the institution to a broader range of subjects, working with 
BIPOC artists and curators, and building public programs. Emerging cultural 
workers, including students, play a significant role in organizing exhibitions and 


public programs. 


The primary focus has been Canadian contemporary art, including shows 
featuring Lynne Cohen (2006) and Michéle Provost (b.1957) (2010). Exhibitions 
of the work of Frank Shebageget, Carl Beam (1943-2005), Robert Houle 
(b.1947), Shuvinai Ashoona (b.1961), and Christi Belcourt (b.1966) demonstrate 
the gallery's ongoing commitment to Indigenous artists. Finally, the histories of 
specific Ottawa artists have been explored in Pegi Nicol MacLeod: A Life in Art 
(2005), A Pilgrim’s Progress: The Life and Art of Gerald Trottier (2006), Mery! 
McMaster: Confluence (2016), and Alootook Ipellie: Walking Both Sides of an 
Invisible Border (2018), and they have created online programming such as 
Future Rivers: Film and Video from the Desert River (2021), an initiative 
showcasing films by Algonquin artists Russell Ratt Brascoupe and Craig 


Commanda, among others. 


Many Carleton graduates, guided by eminent scholars such as Ruth Phillips and 
the late Natalie Luckyj, now fill vital roles in the Canadian artistic community. A 


whole generation of curators attests to the success of the program associated 


with the art gallery.°? 
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LEFT: Russell Ratt Brascoupe, still photo from The Hearing, 2014, film, 4 minutes, 14 seconds. RIGHT: Craig Commanda, still photo from 
The Weight, 2013, digital video, 4 minutes, 2 seconds. 


2001: City of Ottawa Public Art Program 

Though Ottawa has had a visual arts policy since 1985, after the city 
amalgamated with nearby suburbs in 2001 it established a new Public Art 
Program. Its goals were to make the public aware of Ottawa's extraordinary 
visual art history and introduce many younger artists to a wider audience. It has 
also provided opportunities for mid-career and established professional artists, 
especially those who are from First Nations, Inuit, Métis, francophone, Black, 
Asian, and new Canadian communities. 


The collection is shown in exhibitions and events at three major spaces: the 
Karsh-Masson Gallery, the City Hall Art Gallery, and Corridor 45|75. Works are 
also displayed in many public buildings, on city streets and in parks, and even in 
the transit system. For example, Juan Geuer’s Carnavelesque, 1994, is installed 
at a bus station, and being | née | étre | born, 2021, by Mana Rouholamini is in an 
underground passageway in the light rail system. 
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Mana Rouholamini, being | née | étre | born (installation view at Corridor 45|75 / vue de I'installation au Corridor 45|75), 2021, City of 
Ottawa Public Art Program. 


The Public Art Program has been emulated by Calgary, Edmonton, Moncton, 
Montreal, Surrey, Toronto, Kingston, and Vancouver. Ottawa’s art collection has 
now grown to more than 3,000 artworks, created by more than 800 artists. 
People pass by many of these pieces every day as they walk, cycle, ride a bus, or 
drive around the city. Some, like Strathcona’s Folly, 1995, by Stephen Brathwaite 
(b.1949), evoke medieval ruins, while others, like Rise/Levée/Kogahamog, 2020, 
by Amy Thompson, invite contemplation. 
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LEFT: Stephen Brathwaite, Strathcona’s Folly, 1995, concrete, stone, bronze and wood, City of Ottawa Public Art Collection. 
RIGHT: Amy Thompson, Rise/Levée/Kogahamog, 2020, City of Ottawa Public Art Program. 


Not all public art is sculptural or painterly, nor is iton permanent display. The 
city also acquires what it classifies as “moveable” art, which consists of works 
such as drawings by Annie Pootoogook (1969-2016), or photographs by 
Jennifer Dickson, Meryl McMaster, and Yousuf Karsh (1 908-2002).6° The 
collection stands out as a successful example of former National Gallery of 
Canada director Alan Jarvis’s 1950s call to build a “museum without walls.” 
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Annie Pootoogook, Having Some Tea, 2006, coloured pencil and ink on paper, City of Ottawa Public Art Collection. 
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2003: The Karsh Award 

Two of Ottawa's most famous photographers were Yousuf and Malak Karsh, 
Armenian-born brothers who came to Canada in the 1920s. Yousuf, eventually 
known only as “Karsh of Ottawa,” built an international reputation, famous for his 
studies of Winston Churchill, Ernest Hemingway, Pablo Casals, and many others, 
in addition to his portraits of Canadian political figures, such as Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau, or cultural leaders, such as Robertson Davies. Malak Karsh (1915- 
2001), who adopted the singular name “Malak,” concentrated on still life, 
landscape, and genre work. One of his photographs was reproduced on 
Canadian currency, but he is also known for images promoting the annual 
Canadian Tulip Festival in Ottawa. Created in 2003, the Karsh Award honours 
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the brothers’ enormous contribution. 


LEFT: Yousuf Karsh, Gow Crapper Putting Trim Cord on Rear Window, Trim Line No. 1, Plant No. 4, 1951, gelatin silver print, 20.5 cm x 
25.4 cm, Art Windsor Essex. RIGHT: Malak Karsh, Pulpwood Logs on the Ottawa River, 1963, photograph, colour print, 40.6 x 
50.8 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


The Karsh Award also speaks to the importance of photography in the history of 
art in Ottawa. The large-scale photographs showing the construction of the 
Parliament Buildings in the 1860s by Samuel McLaughlin (1926-1914) and 
William J. Topley’s composite photographs of Governor General's Balls in the 
1870s attest to the search for excellence and innovation in photography in the 
nineteenth century. The Photographic Art Club's explorations of pictorialism 
from 1904 onwards and the annual International Salon of Photographic Art held 
at the National Gallery of Canada from 1934 to 1940 pushed the boundaries of 
the medium. New talent has been fostered by the University of Ottawa fine arts 
program that employed such renowned instructors as Michael Schreier, Lynne 
Cohen, and Evergon, who in turn passed on their passion to practitioners such 
as Chantal Gervais. The foundation of the School of the Photographic Arts of 


Ottawa in 2005 served to reinforce how consequential this medium is.©4 
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Award 2014 | Le Prix 
Chantal Gervais 


Installation view of Chantal Gervais: Karsh Award, 2014, at the Karsh-Masson Gallery at Ottawa City Hall. 


The Karsh Award is given to an individual whom the adjudicators deem to have 
created an outstanding body of work and whose contribution to lens-based art 
is of deep significance. A cash prize is given, as is an opportunity to hold an 
exhibition at the city’s Karsh-Masson Gallery, which has held many group shows, 
such as Holding Pattern (2021). Past award winners include Lorraine Gilbert 
(b.1955) (2003), Jeff Thomas (2008), Tony Fouhse (b.1954) (2010), Rosalie Favell 
(b.1958) (2012), Schreier (2016), and Andrew Wright (2019). Their works have 
had a major impact on artistic practice and the city, with explorations of such 
issues as environmental degradation, the recovery of Indigenous history, public 
art, and life on the edge of society. In 2022, the Karsh Award program also 
recognized emerging artists, with Wright selecting Stéphane Alexis, Shelby Lisk, 


and Neeko Paluzzi as honorees. 
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LEFT: Tony Fouhse, Rideau Hall, Governor General’s Residence—Official Ottawa. RIGHT: Stéphane Alexis, Ghana Braids no. 1, 2020, 
pigment ink on cotton rag, 38.1 x 38.1 cm. 


In the history of Ottawa’s artistic community, many individuals have led 
key initiatives that ultimately changed the city. Community builders 
included civic, business, and religious leaders, educators, social 
activists, and cultural entrepreneurs: what they have in common is that 
they became role models, morale builders, talent spotters, and 
inspirations. By highlighting the contributions of some of these leaders, 
we learn much more about the artistic history of Ottawa, its strengths 
and weaknesses, its lost possibilities, and its surprising successes. There 
remain many more stories to discover. 
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Leaders Remembered and Forgotten 
The Ottawa Art Gallery's chief 
curator, Catherine Sinclair, has 
written that trying to craft the story 

of the region through the lens of 
artistic practice is a complex effort, 
as the area has a variety of 
boundaries and includes several 


themes, events, and people. | 
Many foundational stories about 
how the city came to be deserve to 
be told, featuring individuals from 
very different backgrounds. 
American-born settler Philemon 
Wright, who arrived on the site of 
the Chaudiére Falls in 1806 and 
started the community, and British 


Charles William Jefferys, Colonel By Watching the Building of the Rideau Canal, 1826, 
: c.1930-31, watercolour over pencil, with opaque white on commercial board, 50.8 x 
builder Colonel John By, whose 65.6 cm with support, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


decisions transformed the future 


military engineer and Rideau Canal 


city’s landscape, are well known. Many others, regrettably, are almost forgotten. 


Who has heard of Amable Chevalier, Algonquin chief and War of 1812 veteran, 
who tried to defend Anishinabe territorial rights in the Ottawa River Valley from 
settler incursions? He unsuccessfully petitioned the colonial government on his 
people’s behalf, meeting and corresponding with Lord Dalhousie several times 
in the 1820s, and later with Dalhousie’s successor, Sir James Kempt. His pleas 
were ignored, and Chevalier died in 1833, leaving Indigenous peoples to 


continue their struggle against encroachments on their land and rights.@ 


Or consider Joseph-Balsora Turgeon, who became the first francophone mayor 


of Bytown in 1853.2 Turgeon suggested the name “Ottawa” as a more 
historically appropriate name for the town. Dissatisfied with anglophone 
prejudice in the local Mechanics’ Institute, he helped found what would become 
the Institut canadien-frangais d’'Ottawa in 1852. This organization promoted arts 
and letters and the sciences, such as a performance of a two-act play in 1853, 
which led to an ongoing commitment to francophone theatre.* The institute 
also helped pay the tuition for francophone students of the College of Bytown 
(now the University of Ottawa) and launched the town’s first French newspaper, 
Le Progrés. 
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LEFT: Joseph B. Turgeon, c.1848-50, by unknown photographer. RIGHT: Edwin Whitefield, Ottawa City, Canada West, (Lower Town) from 
Government Hill, looking down the Ottawa River and Showing the Locks of the Rideau Canal, 1855, tinted lithograph, printed in black 
with blue tint stone and hand-coloured with watercolour on wove paper, 54.8 x 91.6 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. The 
College of Bytown is visible to the left of Notre Dame Basilica. 


The predominance of the patriarchy in storytelling has until recently effaced the 
memory of many women who played vital roles in Ottawa. Furthermore, many 
communities have been overlooked. There is more to learn about Herbert and 
Estelle Brown, founders of one of the city’s first businesses owned by Black 
people (a dry cleaning and tailoring shop), recounted in the documentary Black 
in Ottawa, 2009, by Black filmmaker Patrice James. The same is true of William 
Poy, a refugee from Hong Kong who arrived in 1942 and became a successful 
civil servant and businessman-his daughter Adrienne Clarkson became 


Canada’s Governor General.® 


LEFT: Patrice James & Orpheus Morgan, Black in Ottawa (film still), 2009, documentary film, 43:00 minutes. Dr. Hamdi Mohamed, former 
Executive Director of the Ottawa Community Immigrant Services Organization in 2009 is featured in Black in Ottawa. Dr. Mohamed is 
one of several prominent community builders whose work has honoured the legacy of Herbert and Estelle Brown in Ottawa's Black 
community. RIGHT: Patrice James & Orpheus Morgan, Black in Ottawa (film still), 2009, documentary film, 43:00 minutes. This image 
shows a group portrait of young women who participated in the government of Canada’s Domestic Scheme in the 1960s, immigrating to 
Ottawa from the West Indies. They represent the growing community of immigrants that Herbert and Estelle Brown supported in 
Ottawa’s Black community. 


In the visual arts, many people contributed to Ottawa’s development and are 
worthy of attention. The following individuals have been highlighted, reflecting 
some of the city’s diverse communities as well as their individual contributions 
over the past two centuries. 
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Allan Gilmour 

Allan Gilmour was a timber merchant, lumber manufacturer, militia officer, art 
connoisseur, and collector.’ He played a prominent role in the group who met 
to discuss the formation of an art association in late May 1879, which included 
architects John William Hurrell Watts (1850-1917) and Frank S. Checkley, 
photographer William J. Topley (1845-1930), and engineer Sandford Fleming.® 
The result was the Art Association of Canada, which proposed establishing a 
national gallery and an art school. 


After the foundation of the 
Canadian Academy of Arts and the 
National Gallery in 1880, Gilmour 
remained active in artistic affairs as 
an honorary member of both the 
academy and the Ontario Society 
of Artists. He became one of the 
wealthiest men in Ottawa; when he 
died in 1895, his estate was valued 
at $1.45 million (almost $44 million 
in today’s dollars). His mansion on 
Vittoria Street was filled with an 
extraordinary collection numbering 
146 artworks. 


i TRENTON ONTARIO 
_——— 


Born in Scotland in 1816, Gilmour 

Poster for Gilmour and Co. Lumbering Industries. 
was educated there before 
immigrating to Canada in 1832 
with his cousin. They worked for a mercantile firm in Montreal, taking it over in 
1840 and renaming it Gilmour and Company. In 1853, Gilmour moved himself 
and the company to Bytown to facilitate a shift into the sawn lumber market, and 
he eventually developed one of the largest timber operations in the country. 
When Gilmour retired from business in 1873, he travelled widely overseas 
before returning to Ottawa. 


Gilmour became a major art patron, loaning works from his collection to the first 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts exhibition in 1880. He was the best known of a 
group of Ottawa art collectors that included Fleming, James W. Woods, H.A. 
Bate, Edith Wilson, and members of the Edwards, Southam, and Powell families. 
He commissioned what might be Canada’s first horse portrait, Corbeau, a 
Trotting Horse, 1845, by Robert C. Todd (1809-1866), as well as two other 
paintings by this artist: The Timber and Shipbuilding Yards of Allan Gilmour and 
Company at Wolfe's Cove, Quebec, Viewed from the South and The Timber and 
Shipbuilding Yards of Allan Gilmour and Company at Wolfe’s Cove, Quebec, 
Viewed from the West, both 1840. He also owned works by Cornelius Krieghoff 
(1815-1872) and Franklin Brownell (1857-1946). His remarkable collection 
seems to have been dispersed at his death. 
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LEFT: Robert C. Todd, Corbeau, a Trotting Horse, 1845, oil on canvas, 51.5 x 64.5 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Robert 
C. Todd, The Timber and Shipbuilding Yards of Allan Gilmour and Company at Wolfe’s Cove, Quebec, Viewed from the West, 1840, oil on 
canvas, 74.5 x 120 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


Jennie (Jeanette) Russell Simpson 

Jennie Russell Simpson was an artist and active member of several important 
organizations, including the Women’s Art Association of Ottawa, the Ottawa 
Women’s Canadian Club, the National Council of Women, the League of 
Nations, and the Historic Landmarks Association. Most of all, she is associated 
with the Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa and with the Bytown 
Museum, for which she was the first curator, yet her name is almost invariably 
omitted from the historical narrative. 


Jeanette Russell was born in 1847 in Montreal, the daughter of Andrew Russell, 
a surveyor who eventually assumed a senior position in the Department of the 


Interior after Confederation.” Her uncle Alexander Jamieson Russell was also a 
surveyor, public servant, author, and artist, whose creative talent seems to have 


been passed on to his niece.!9 Little is known of Russell's early life, although 
she may have taken art lessons while in Montreal. She moved with her family to 


Ottawa in 1866, marrying civil servant John Barker Simpson in 1869.'' She 
demonstrated her artistic abilities in her portraits of her father-in-law in 1879 
and her father in 1880, and in View Taken from Wright's Island on the Gatineau 
River at Farmer's Rapids, 1879. 
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LEFT: John Powis, Mrs. Jennie Russell (J.B.) Simpson, c.1930, silver gelatin photograph, Bytown Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Jennie Russell 
Simpson, View Taken from Wright’s Island on the Gatineau River at Farmer's Rapids, 1879, watercolour, 37.6 x 55.5 cm with supports, 
Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


Simpson had a daughter, Amy, and seems to have moved within upper-class 


Ottawa social circles.'2 In the 1890s she joined a number of women’s 
organizations, including the Women’s Art Association of Ottawa, founded in 


1898.'3 In the middle of the next decade, she was involved with the Women’s 
Canadian Historical Society, assisting with the preparation of its 1906 exhibition 
catalogue, as well as lending artifacts. She became the society's recording 
secretary, was on the executive committee, designed their logo, and published 


in their journal Transactions. '4 


Simpson also began working as a — a aaa SE aa aa 
copyist for the Dominion Archives, , 
commissioned to provide 
watercolours based on printed 
sources. One of these, 
Tattannaaeuk, Esquimaux [Inuit] 
Interpreter-Named, by the 
English...Augustus, 1913, 
demonstrates remarkable skill and 
virtuosity. Her artistic career is 
otherwise difficult to trace, as no 
exhibit or sales records have been 
located. 


Her lasting contributions to the arts 


were administrative. The male- Vip es, {pf 


TATTANNAAUK &souimauz Snlenpretins — named, ly th English in Kuduit bay, AUGUSTUS, 
He faithful folluser of Captains SiSohin Sranklin, § S! Gen Back Di Richarelion, in their Arclic land Expeditiars in No Amerita. 


dominated Royal Society of 
Canada, founded in 1882, created 


an initiative called the Historic Jennie Russell Simpson, Tattannaaeuk, Esquimaux [Inuit] Interpreter-Named, by the 
English...Augustus, 1913, watercolour over pen and black ink, 30.4 x 38.1 cm, Library 
and Archives Canada, Ottawa. This work was copied from a work originally by John 
(HLA) in 1907 to prepare for the Halkett taken at Fort York, Hudson’s Bay in 1832. 


Landmarks Association of Canada 


Quebec Tercentenary the following 


year.!° The organization then languished until Simpson was hired in 1914 as its 
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only paid employee (at an annual salary of $50) to revive its fortunes. She 
initiated annual reports in 1915 and increased the membership almost fourfold 
in just four years. Upon her retirement in 1921, the HLA president 


acknowledged the association's debt to her.'® 


Simpson remained an active member of the Women’s Canadian Historical 
Society, and at the age of seventy-six she became the first curator of the Bytown 
Historical Museum, which the society had opened in 1917. She was responsible 
for major acquisitions and published the first collection catalogue in 1926. She 
died in April 1936. Her legacy, and that of many women like her, who kept the 
memory of the early history of Ottawa alive through their pioneering efforts, 


merits far more recognition. 


Madge Macbeth 

Madge Macbeth bridged several eras in Ottawa life, and she should be 
remembered for her long career as a writer, reporter, playwright, arts critic, and 
photographer-—all accomplished as a single mother—in an age when women 
were negotiating their roles in society with great difficulty.'7 She helped found 
the Ottawa Little Theatre in 1913, encouraged Yousuf Karsh (1908-2002) early in 
his career, and was the first woman president of the Canadian Authors 
Association. 
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LEFT: Yousuf Karsh, Madge Macbeth, August 3, 1938, silver gelatin print, 23.7 x 18.4 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 
RIGHT: Yousuf Karsh, Ottawa Little Theatre: Unknown Production, c.1930-39, silver gelatin print, 24.3 x 30.2 cm, Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa. 


Born Madge Hamilton Lyons in Philadelphia in 1878, she showed literary talent 
early on, attempting to revise the Bible at age three, and soon writing and 
producing neighbourhood plays. After her father died in 1888, her mother 
moved the family from place to place, eventually ending up in London, Ontario. 
Macbeth attended Hellmuth College there, where she ran the school paper. She 
then toured as a vaudeville musician and actress before marrying civil engineer 
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Charles William Macbeth in 1901. They moved to Ottawa in 1904, but four years 
later Madge was left a widow with two sons to support after her husband died of 


tuberculosis. 


She turned to writing and | 
journalism, publishing her first two 

stories in Canada West and the 

Canadian Magazine. She became 

known for her interviews with 

Members of Parliament and 

released her first novel, The 

Winning Game, in 1910, followed 

by several more over the next five 

decades (two using the ‘ 

pseudonym Gilbert Knox). These 
included thinly veiled satires of 
Ottawa social life, such as Shackles 
(1923), in which her feminist beliefs 
are clearly expressed. She also 
wrote travelogues and local 


histories, as well as publicity 
brochures for the Canadian Pacific Madge Macbeth, At Connaught Park, near Ottawa, 1913, black and white negative, 8.5 x 
Railway. Her Ottawa Citizen 12.2 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 

column, “Over My Shoulder,” 

highlighted her presence as a personality in the city. Her work appeared in 

Saturday Night, Maclean's, the Winnipeg Free Press, and the Toronto Star 

Weekly. 


Perhaps as early as 1905, Macbeth also learned photography, eventually taking 
hundreds of shots. She took pictures of Prime Minister Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his 
wife and the interior of Laurier House, Governor General Earl Grey, and other 
prominent individuals, including Sir Robert Borden; Charlotte Hanington, chief 
superintendent of the Victorian Order of Nurses; and painter Mary Riter 
Hamilton (1873-1954). Her images appeared in the Canadian Courier, and they 
accompanied her articles. 


Macbeth was also an art critic, reviewing many exhibitions during her career. 
Karsh cited her as an early friend and supporter, and he photographed her 
multiple times in the 1930s.'® Her portrait was drawn by Goodridge Roberts 
(1904-1974), probably around 1931-32. Her interest in theatre led her to 
become a founding member of the Ottawa Drama League in 1913 (later the 


Ottawa Little Theatre), one of the oldest community companies in Canada. 


At various times, Macbeth was president of the Ottawa Drama League, the 
Ottawa Women's Press Club, and the Canadian Authors Association. When she 


died in 1965, she was remembered as an Ottawa literary personality. 
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AUTHORS 
STE. ANNE DE BELLEVUE 
AUG. 297 = 265 1940 


Group Portrait of the Canadian Authors Association, August 1940, silver gelatin print, 28 x 48.7 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


Juliette Gaultier de la Vérendrye 

Juliette Gaultier de la Vérendrye (née Gauthier) is significant as an ethnological 
musician and because of her efforts to collect the material culture of the 
Algonaquins of Kitigan Zibi and Pikwakanagan.'? She spent the 1930s and 
1940s learning about the Algonquins of the Gatineau Valley. She eventually 
bought or received 475 artifacts, including birchbark containers, bitten bark 
artworks, and other objects, such as a birchbark suitcase created by Madeleine 
Clément (1887-1975) that is decorated with geometric and vegetal designs. It 
was one of the largest such collections in existence, and many of the pieces 


Gaultier acquired are now in the Canadian Museum of History.2° 
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Wigwas wigwemad (Algonquin type birchbark container), before 1938, birchbark and root, 10.7 x 11 x 11.3 cm, Canadian Museum of 
History, Gatineau. 


Born in Ottawa in 1888, she was the niece of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Her older and 
more famous sister was Eva Gauthier, a mezzo-soprano who was a friend of 
Maurice Ravel and Erik Satie and premiered their music in North America. 
Juliette took music lessons as a child and attended McGill University in 
Montreal, where she won a four-year scholarship to Europe to study violin and 
voice. She made her professional debut around 1910 and followed Eva to New 
York, where she taught singing from 1922 to 1925. In 1927 she spent four 
months performing avant-garde and experimental music at a New York 
playhouse. 
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Gaultier befriended a wide variety 
of individuals, including American 
artist W. Langdon Kihn (1898- 
1957), Group of Seven painter 
Arthur Lismer (1885-1969), 
composer Marion Bauer, and Prime 
Minister William Lyon Mackenzie 
King. She also knew National 
Museum anthropologists Marius 
Barbeau and Diamond Jenness, 
who guided her as she took up 


ethnomusicology. Her new pursuit 
LEFT: W. Langdon Kihn, Drawing of Juliette Gaultier de la Vérendrye, 1927, pastel and 
. : . coloured pencil on paper, 174 x 124 cm, Canadian Museum of History, Gatineau. 
Acadian, Inuit, and Indigenous folk RIGHT: Iglulik artist, Anticock coat, date unknown, reindeer hide and fur, cloth, and 
music, much of which she had sinew, 101 x 98 x 6 cm, American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


led her to perform recitals of 


collected and then arranged. She 
learned Inuktitut and the languages of several Pacific Coast First Nations in 
order to do so. 


At the 1927 Canadian Folk Song and Handicraft Festival in Quebec City, she 
sang songs that had already been gathered by anthropologists Ernest Gagnon 
and Barbeau, drawing her First Nations, Inuit, French Canadian, and Acadian 
repertoires from the archives of the National Museum and the American 


Museum of Natural History, New York City.27 She also borrowed Indigenous 
clothing (she wears the Anticock coat, date unknown, in a portrait by Kihn), 
intending to create an aura of authenticity (at a time when the term “cultural 
appropriation” had not yet been heard). Her musical interpretations were 
praised by many, including Arctic explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson, who wrote to 
Jenness, “So far as | know this is the first time that Eskimo Bay [Inuit] songs have 


been sung just as they are instead of being merely used as the basis or 


‘inspiration’ for some sort of elaboration.”22 


Jummerre Gauctimr 
be LA VERENDRYE 
(Mezzo-Soprano) 


Mapbame Jeanne Dusseau,—a soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, created the role of Ninetta in the world 
premiére of Prokofieff's Opera “The Love for the Three Oranges.” 


LEFT: Page from a catalogue for Canadian folk song and handicrafts festival, under the auspices of the National Museum of Canada, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, May 20-21, 1927, University of Toronto Libraries. RIGHT: Juliette Gaultier de la Vérendrye, date unknown, 
photograph, 20 x 25 cm, Laval University, Quebec. 
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Gaultier’s interest in Algonquin material culture was inspired by the research of 
Edward Sapir of the Geological Survey of Canada and American 


anthropologists Frank Speck and Frederick Johnson.?? She was also drawn to 
French Canadian folk culture. Many of her collections were put on display at the 
Gatineau Park Museum in Kingsmere, Quebec, which she directed from 1949 to 
1953. After the museum closed in the 1950s, she donated them to the National 
Museum (now the Canadian Museum of History). Gaultier died in Ottawa in 
1972, a nearly forgotten figure in the region’s history. 


Eric Brown 

In 1910, Eric Brown was named the 
first director of the National Gallery 
of Canada. Well known for building 
its collections and for championing 
the work of Tom Thomson (1877- 
1917), the Group of Seven, and 
Emily Carr (1871-1945), Brown 
played an enormous role on the 
national stage. At the same time, 
he and his wife, Maud, were active 
in the local Ottawa art scene. 


Brown was born in Nottingham, 


England, in 1877, the younger 


brother of British landscape painter LEFT: John Vanderpant, Portrait of Eric Brown, National Gallery Director, c.1930, silver 
Sir Arnesby Brown (1866-1955). He gelatin print, 35.3 x 27.8 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Ashley & 
Crippen, F. Maud Brown (Mrs. Eric Brown), 1927, gelatin silver print, 21.9 x 18.8 cm, 


did not attend university, and at the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


age of thirty-two was a failed 

farmer. But while visiting his brother in 1909, he met F.R. Heaton, head of 
Montreal art dealer W. Scott and Sons. Heaton encouraged Brown to immigrate 
to Canada, and he was soon hired to superintend a loan exhibition of British 
paintings in Montreal, and then to work for the Art Gallery of Toronto (now the 
Art Gallery of Ontario). Brown quickly became the secretary for the federal 
government's Advisory Arts Council, chaired by Byron Edmund Walker, as well 
as the curator of the National Gallery. The job enabled Brown to marry Florence 


Maud Sturton, a teacher and graduate of Cambridge University.24 


In Ottawa, the Browns, who had a strong partnership, developed deep ties 
within the arts community. Their social circle included the National Gallery's 
assistant director H.O. McCurry and his wife, Dorothy; art critic and gallery 
trustee Newton MacTavish; Marius Barbeau, the National Museum's curator of 
ethnology; Kathleen Fenwick (later to become the gallery's curator of prints and 
drawings); writer Madge Macbeth; and artist Pegi Nicol MacLeod (1904-1949). 
Maud described the latter, and the Browns’ home life, in her memoir Breaking 
Barriers (1964): “It was a happy day when we met Pegi Nicol... an astonishing 
person... like a very much younger sister, and our house was her second home. 
We had special fun when Arthur Lismer was in Ottawa. Usually Harry and 
Dorothy McCurry, Kathleen Fenwick, Peggy, and often one or two others, would 
come in the evening.... we would all sit round sketching each other while Eric 
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read from 1066 and All That or The Young Visitors. We laughed and chatted all 
evening.”2° Brown was also a friend and admirer of Franklin Brownell. He not 
only arranged for a full-scale retrospective of his work at the National Gallery in 
1922, but he acquired several of his pieces for the institution. He also purchased 


art from Ernest Fosbery (1874-1960), whose prints he admired, and from 
Florence McGillivray (1864-1938)—Midwinter, Dunbarton, Ontario, 1918, was 
one of his choices. 


LEFT: Pegi Nicol MacLeod, Study for “Portrait in the Evening” (Eric Brown), c.1926-27, graphite on wove paper (National Gallery of 
Canada letterhead), 25.4 x 20.3 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Florence H. McGillivray, Midwinter, Dunbarton, Ontario, 
1918, watercolour over graphite on illustration board, 40.2 x 50.6 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


Interested in photography as well as painting, printmaking, and sculpture, 
Brown supported Ottawa practitioners, including Harold F. Kells (1904-1986) 
and Clifford M. Johnston (1896-1951), in their efforts to establish the Canadian 
International Salon of Photographic Art, which was first held at the National 
Gallery in 1934. In the catalogue, Brown expressed the hope that it would 
become an annual event. It did, and exhibitions were held until 1939—but the 
declaration of war, combined with his death that same year, would lead to the 
salon’s cancellation. Brown had a major influence on the arts in Ottawa. While 
his close associations with the community encouraged some local artists and 
inhibited others, his positive impact was immeasurable. 


Vincent Massey 
Vincent Massey, a leading figure in the national arts scene over several decades, 
was also the first Canadian-born Governor General, serving from 1952 to 


1959.26 He ushered in an era of growing government commitments to the arts, 


and after his years in office he set an unmatched philanthropic example to other 


Canadians with his contributions in art, education, and culture.27 


Born in 1887 to the Massey-Harris family of manufacturing fame, Massey was 
educated at the University of Toronto and Oxford University. He served in the 
Canadian army in the First World War, was briefly the president of the family 

company, and for five weeks in fall 1925 was a member of Prime Minister 
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Mackenzie King’s Cabinet. He was 
appointed Canada’s first official 
envoy abroad, serving as high 
commissioner to the United States 
from 1926 to 1930. In 1935 he 
became high commissioner to the 
United Kingdom, a post he held 
throughout the Second World War. 


Massey had a lifelong interest in 
cultural affairs and artistic 
developments. While living in 
Britain he served as a trustee of the 
National and Tate Galleries, and 
from 1943 to 1945 he chaired the 
Tate’s board of governors. Upon his 
return to Canada, Massey became 


chair of the National Gallery of 


Canada (1948 to 1952) and Right Honourable Vincent Massey, 18th Governor General of Canada on his 70th 


: : birthday, 1957, City of Ottawa Archives. 
chancellor of the University of z y 


Toronto (1948 to 1953). Between 

1946 and 1950 the Massey foundation donated a large collection of early 
twentieth-century British art to the National Gallery, including works by Stanley 
Spencer (1891-1959), Vanessa Bell (1879-1961), Duncan Grant (1885-1978), 
Gwen John (1876-1939), Derwent Lees (1884-1931), Paul Nash (1889-1946), 
and others—The Blue Gloves, c.1923, by William Nicholson (1872-1949) and 
Spring in the Ravine, c.1933, by Frances Hodgkins (1869-1947) were among the 
highlights of the gift. 


LEFT: William Nicholson, The Blue Gloves, c.1923, oil on canvas, 51 x 61 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Frances 
Hodgkins, Spring in the Ravine, c.1933, oil on canvas, 62.6 x 71.6 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


His most important legacy was the Massey-Lévesque Report, which appeared in 
June 1951 and summarized the findings of the two-year-long Royal Commission 
on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences that he had co- 
chaired. As early as 1944, sixteen Canadian arts groups had joined to 
coordinate efforts to have the arts included in the federal government's postwar 
reconstruction efforts. The Commission, created in 1949 in response to their 
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demands, conducted a serious examination of the country’s cultural life, holding 
114 public meetings throughout Canada at which more than 1,200 witnesses 
appeared. 


The report argued that the arts 
could be a means to build up 
Canada’s identity. It advocated for 
the establishment of a national 
board to administer public funds 
for the encouragement of the arts, 
humanities, and social sciences, 
and it also called for strengthening 
Canadian universities and the 
public broadcasting system—two 
recommendations the federal 
government quickly accepted. The 
conclusions led to the 
establishment of the National 
Library of Canada in 1953 and the 
Canada Council for the 


Encou ragement of the Arts, Letters, Members of the Massey Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences, 1951, photograph, 22 x 17 cm, University of Toronto Archives. Vincent Massey 


Humanities and Social Sciences in ; ; 
is seated in the centre of the photograph. 


1957. 


As Governor General, Massey promoted a national festival of the arts. Although 
he did not specifically advocate for a national arts centre, his belief in 
government support for theatre and performance resonated with both Ottawa 
arts advocate Hamilton Southam and Liberal cabinet minister Lester B. Pearson, 
who ensured that this concept became part of the planning for Canada’s 


centennial. 


He was a generous and long-time supporter of the National Gallery. His 
donation of British art—-which included his own portrait, painted by Augustus 
John (1878-1961 )—was highly significant for the institution. He was equally 
generous with Canadian works. Following his death in 1967, one hundred 
pieces, by David Milne (1882-1953), Sarah Robertson (1891-1948), Will Ogilvie 
(1901-1989), Charles Comfort (1900-1994), AY. Jackson (1882-1974), F.H. 
Varley (1881-1969), Lawren S. Harris (1885-1970), and others, were donated to 
the gallery. This gift included the magnificent small oil by Tom 

Thomson Petawawa Gorges, Night, 1916, and Robertson's iconic Joseph and 
Marie-Louise, c.1930. 
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LEFT: Tom Thomson, Petawawa Gorges, Night, 1916, oil on wood, 21.1 x 26.7 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Sarah 
Robertson, Joseph and Marie-Louise, c.1930, oil on canvas, 61.6 x 66.2 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


John Robertson 

One of the most important figures in the Ottawa arts scene in the period after 
the Second World War was John Robertson, a gallery owner, dealer, and 
promoter of contemporary and Inuit art. In founding his business, Robertson 
stated his desire “to encourage younger Canadian painters, and concentrate on 
the work of outstanding younger sculptors. Variety will be the key note so long 


as the highest standard is maintained.”28 For artists to find success and 
acceptance in Ottawa in the 1950s and 1960s, his community leadership was 


critical. 


Born in Toronto in 1915, Robertson 
served in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force (RCAF), during which time he 
met his future wife, Mary Gordon, 
also a serving RCAF member. After 
the war, he joined the National 
Gallery of Canada as an 
accountant, but, taking a leap of 
faith in 1953, he left to open a 
commercial art gallery in 
downtown Ottawa. His initial shows 
were attended by senior 
bureaucrats, as well as Governor 
General Vincent Massey, and 
featured contemporary Canadian 
art by Eva Landori (1912-1987), 
Takao Tanabe (b.1926), Victor 
Tolgesy (1928-1980), and Gerald 


National Film Board of Canada, John Robertson and the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, 
Governor-General of Canada, at the opening of an exhibition at Robertson Galleries, 
Trottier (1925-2004), among 1953, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 
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In cooperation with city officials and local artists, Robertson provided advice for 
and eventually became director of the Municipal Art Centre, a small brick 
building in Ottawa South, which opened in October 1953. Classes for all ages 
were initially taught by such artists as Trottier, Tolgesy, and Theo Lubbers (1921- 
2013).2? Robertson continued as the director until 1960 but would remain 
involved for almost two decades. 


Robertson's deep interest in Inuit art began in part because of his friendship 
with government agent James Houston, whose initiatives had revealed 
tremendous talent across the Arctic. The Robertsons travelled extensively in the 
Canadian North in the 1950s and 1960s in search of acquisitions for their 
business and personal collection, seeking out both sculptures and graphic 
works, such as Ancient Meeting, 1960, by Kiakshuk (1886-1966). Houston later 
noted that “Robertson Galleries was the second gallery in the world... to 


promote Inuit art.”29 It held major exhibitions of Inuit prints in 1967 and 1971, 
of sculpture in 1969, and of work by Kananginak Pootoogook (1935-2010) in 
1975. It regularly displayed pieces by Pitseolak Ashoona (c.1904-1983), 
Kenojuak Ashevak (1927-2013), and other Inuit artists. From 1968 to 1974, 
Robertson served on the Canadian Eskimo Arts Council, an organization created 
by the Canadian government to promote the work of Inuit artists. 


LEFT: Kiakshuk, Ancient Meeting, 1960, sealskin stencil on paper, 3/50, 64.0 x 48.1 cm, Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Kingston. 
RIGHT: Kenojuak Ashevak, The Enchanted Owl, 1960, colour stonecut on laid paper, 55.8 x 65.7 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


One of the founders of the Professional Art Dealers Association of Canada in 
1966, Robertson served as its president for several terms. He was also one of 
the first members of the Canadian Cultural Property Export Review Board in 
1977, the federal agency established to ensure that Canada’s cultural property 
was protected, preserved, and made accessible to the public. He remained 
associated with it for more than twenty years. Throughout his professional 
career and beyond, he was friends with surviving members of the Group of 
Seven, many Ottawa artists, and Inuit artists from across the North. 
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The Robertsons sold their gallery in 1976 but continued acquiring Inuit art. 
Between 1985 and 1996 they donated more than 240 Inuit prints, drawings, 
sculptures, and artifacts to the Agnes Etherington Arts Centre at Queen's 
University in Kingston, Ontario, as well as a substantial collection to the Carleton 
University Art Gallery.21 Remembered for his gallery expertise and good 
humour, Robertson died on February 23, 2001. 
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Agnes Etherington Art Centre then-director Robert Swain with Mary and John Robertson on the occasion of their donation of Inuit art to 
the gallery, 1986. 


Otto “Jack” Firestone 

Beginning in the 1950s, Otto “Jack” Firestone and his wife, Isobel, amassed a 
collection of Canadian art, which by 1972 had grown to over 1,600 works. They 
built Belmanor, a spectacular home in Rockcliffe Park, to house it. While a small 
coterie of friends and colleagues knew of the extent of the couple’s holdings, 
they were not publicly accessible.32 In 1991, however, the Firestone Collection 
of Canadian Art was transferred to the Ottawa Art Gallery (OAG), which has 
catalogued, conserved, and exhibited it. Firestone would remark at a 1992 
opening, “The collection is now standing on its own... here it has room to 


breathe.”?? It is the cornerstone of the gallery's holdings. 


Firestone was born in Austria in 1913, but like many others, he and his family 
fled fascism for England in the 1930s. In 1938 he came to Canada to study, 
graduating from McGill University in 1942 before moving to Ottawa to work for 
the federal government. In 1947 he married concert pianist Isobel Torontow. To 
learn more about his adopted country, Firestone made repeated visits to the 
National Gallery of Canada in the 1940s and 1950s, and he and his wife began 


to build their own collection.** They visited the studios of artists such as Lawren 
S. Harris (1885-1970), Jack Shadbolt (1909-1998), and A.J. Casson (1898-1992) 
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to buy works, often becoming 
good friends in the process. They 
became particularly close to AY. 
Jackson, then living in Manotick, 


Ontario.35 


The Firestones are the most 
notable of several Ottawa 
collectors who emerged in the 


postwar period.?° As they built 
their collection, they contemplated 
what to do with it. Eventually, they 
decided to donate the house and 
its contents, together with an 
endowment fund, to the Ontario 
Heritage Foundation (OHF) in 
1972, since there was no municipal 


organization in existence to receive AN. Jackson, Beaver Lake, Combermere, Ontario, 1961, oil on panel, 26.7 x 34 cm, 
5 . cle Firestone Collection of Canadian Art, Ottawa Art Gallery. 
it. The couple continued to live in 

the house, while the OHF became 

responsible for the conservation of the art and maintained the property. 

Firestone became the de facto curator, and it was open by appointment to 


teachers and art classes, researchers, and the general public. 


LEFT: Interior of O.J. and Isobel Firestone Residence, Ottawa, c.1960s. RIGHT: O.J. Firestone giving a tour of the Firestone Residence, 
Ottawa, c.1960s. 


By 1990, Firestone and his family had moved to a new home, and the OHF was 
faced with decisions regarding the future of both Belmanor and the art 
collection. The possibility that the latter might be transferred to a public 
museum in Toronto was met with fierce resistance from the community. The City 
of Ottawa and the Gallery at Arts Court (as the Ottawa Art Gallery was then 
known) proposed instead that the “Collection be exhibited, managed and 
conserved in environmentally controlled new spaces in Ottawa's municipal art 
gallery.”3” In September 1991, the OHF accepted this bid. The Firestone 
Collection is pan-Canadian, but it includes many works by such Ottawa artists as 
Henri Masson (1907-1996), Bruce Garner (b.1934), Joyce Devlin (b.1932), Art 
Price (1918-2008), Ralph Burton (1905-1983), and Jackson. It enabled the OAG 
to explore the city’s artistic past and gave the new gallery a legitimate place 
among Canadian art institutions. 
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Henri Masson, Skaters, Anglesea Square, 1940, oil on Masonite, 30.5 x 40.6 x 0.3 cm, Firestone Collection of Canadian Art, Ottawa Art 
Gallery. 


While Firestone will always be remembered as one of the greatest art patrons in 
the region, he also ran real estate and broadcasting businesses, and he played a 
key role in the adoption of universal healthcare in Canada.28 The quintessential 
immigrant, he became a true Canadian. He passed away in 1993. 
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Mela Constantinidi 

Mela Constantinidi was the director 
of the Ottawa Art Gallery (OAG) for 
seventeen years, until June 2010, 
taking over from the founding 
director, Mayo Graham. During her 
tenure, she grew the museum’s 
collections and reputation through 
an acquisition program that would 
map and record contemporary 
Ottawa-Gatineau art. With the 
curatorial team, she sought out 
artists working in photography, 
film, sculpture, crafts, performance, 
and Conceptual art, brought the 
work of many Indigenous artists to 
public attention, and worked with 


francophone artists from the 
Gatineau region, LGBTQ artists Mela Constantinidi speaking at the Get Smart for Art event, 1998, photograph by Rémi 


: : . Thériault. 
and artists from minority 


communities, all of whom were 


given a voice and a venue. 


Constantinidi earned an art history degree from the Institut d’art et 
d’archéologie at the Sorbonne, Paris, in the early 1970s. Her career trajectory 
included seven years working in the exhibitions program for the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, Toronto, followed by thirteen years at the Canada Council for the Arts, 
where she was successively the manager of the International Exhibition Program 
and assistant head and arts officer of the Visual Arts Section. 


Given this experience and her connections to the contemporary art world, 
Constantinidi was well suited to the task of managing the Ottawa Art Gallery. 
The works of such artists as Pat Durr (b.1939), Barry Ace (b.1958), Lynne Cohen 
(1944-2014), Evergon (b.1946), Annie Pootoogook (1969-2016), Juan Geuer 
(1917-2009), and Leslie Reid (b.1947) were acquired either through purchase, 
as with Reid’s Calumet: Five, 2003, and Geuer's Al Asnaam: the People 
Participating Seismometer, 1980, or by donation, as with Heat Rise, 1962, by 
Kenneth Lochhead (1926-2006) or That’s All it Costs, 1991, by Ron Noganosh 
(1949-2017).3? In 2008, on the gallery's twentieth anniversary, the exhibitions 
Contemporary Art Collection and Evidence: The Ottawa City Project featured a 
wide selection from the more than 1,000 pieces accessioned under 
Constantinidi’s direction. 
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LEFT: Leslie Reid, Calumet: Five, 2003, oil on canvas, 153 x 152.7 x 4.4 cm, Ottawa Art Gallery. RIGHT: Kenneth Lochhead, Heat Rise, 
1962, acrylic on canvas, 227.5 x 149 x 4 cm, Ottawa Art Gallery. © Estate of Kenneth Lochhead. 


The OAG regularly presented several exhibitions a year, creating an exciting 
atmosphere for artists in the community. Shows celebrating the creativity of 
Indigenous artists Noganosh, Ace, Pootoogook, Jeff Thomas (b.1956), Rosalie 
Favell (b.1958), Greg Hill (b.1967), and Barry Pottle (b.1961) were highly praised 
by such critics as Nancy Baele and Paul Gessell. The latter’s review of the 2008 
exhibition Evidence enthused about Hill’s Cereal Box Canoe, 2000, calling it one 
of “many down-and-dirty portraits of Ottawa,” and praised the exhibition as “a 
selection of Ottawa's greatest hits of the past decade.”4° The OAG also worked 
closely with artist-run spaces such as SAW, Gallery 101, Artengine, and Enriched 
Bread Artists; the University of Ottawa fine arts program; and the Carleton 
University Art Gallery and its art history department. 
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Jeff Thomas, Greg Hill in His Cereal Box Canoe, Ottawa, Ontario, 2000. 


Constantinidi’s achievements were formally acknowledged in 2010 upon her 


retirement. She received the Ontario Association of Art Galleries Lifetime 


Achievement Award, and the City of Ottawa named her the winner of the Victor 


Tolgesy Arts Award, recognizing how much she had enriched cultural life in the 


city. 


Jeff Thomas 

Community leaders are not always 
in charge of organizations, nor do 
they necessarily head committees 
seeking changes in public policy or 
funding. Sometimes, they show the 
way. Jeff Thomas is an incredible 
example of how one person can 
affect the course of social 
development. He is a self- 
described “Urban Iroquois” whose 


life changed after a car accident left 


him seriously injured in 1979. He 
has described his subsequent 
career trajectory as follows: “I 
turned to my interest in 
photography to begin a new life 
and focus on confronting photo- 
based stereotypes of aboriginal 


Jeff Thomas, 1710-1998 / Tee Yee Neen Ho Ga Row—Mohawk (Christianized Hendrick), 
Emperor of the Six Nations, 1710/1998 / Self-Portrait-Onondaga, Champlain Monument, 
Ottawa, Ontario 1998, 1998, chromogenic prints, 87.7 x 65.8 cm; image (left): 49.3 x 
33.8 cm; image (right): 49.3 x 33.8 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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people. My research of photographic history pointed out two significant 
absences that would become the point of departure: The first was photographs 
depicting aboriginal people living in cities and the absence of images produced 
by aboriginal people. | was frustrated by the silence and challenged to stimulate 


conversations that did not exist.”41 


Born in Buffalo to parents from the Six Nations Reserve in Brantford, Ontario, 
Thomas grew up in northern New York State and completed an American 
studies degree at the University of New York. During his convalescence after the 
accident, his early interest in photography evolved into a professional practice. 
After moving to Toronto in 1984, he discovered the Native Indian / Inuit 


Photographers’ Association, which he described as part of a “new movement in 


defining ourselves and talking and just realizing that we weren't alone.”42 


Thomas made Ottawa his permanent home in 1991. 


Thomas's Bear Portrait series in 1984 forced viewers to compare stereotypical 
depictions of Indigenous peoples with the current realities of late twentieth- 
century Indigenous existence. He has continued to create works that confront 
such representations in a number of series, including Powwow Images, 1985; 
Scouting for Indians, 2000; Who's Your Daddy? Four Hundred Years Later, 2008; 
and Resistance Is (Not) Futile, 2011. His photographs of his son, Bear Witness 
(Ehren Thomas), Adrian Stimson, Greg Hill, and others in front of the Samuel de 
Champlain monument on Nepean Point, for example, drew attention to the 
sculpture of an Anishinabe warrior at the explorer’s feet and resulted in a move 


to place the statue at its own site.*% 


LEFT: Jeff Thomas, Bear Portraits, Culture Revolution, Toronto, Ontario, 1984. RIGHT: Jeff Thomas, Champlain, Buffalo Boy (Adrian 
Stimson), Ottawa, Ontario (detail), 2011. 


Thomas also began to engage with and challenge stereotypes in national 
cultural institutions. He researched how Indigenous peoples were represented 
in official Canadian records, and in 1994 he was hired by the National Archives 
to develop appropriate captions to replace outdated terms used in 
photographic descriptions. In 1996, Thomas co-curated Aboriginal Portraits 
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from the National Archives of Canada with archivist Edward Tompkins, and in 
2002 he organized the groundbreaking touring exhibition Where Are the 
Children? Healing the Legacy of the Residential Schools, also with the National 
Archives. 


He has gone on to engage in numerous other curatorial projects across the 
country, as well as in the United States, and has represented Indigenous 
concerns as a board member for Gallery 101, Artengine, and the Ottawa Art 
Gallery, and in other roles for major cultural organizations, including the Ontario 
Arts Council and the Canada Council for the Arts. He has continued to create his 
own work to challenge the erasure of Indigenous people in urban space, often 
through the depiction of figurines in cities, as can be seen in Ottawa, Ontario, 
Peace Chief at the Peace Tower, c.2003, and Buffalo Robe—Happy Canada Day, 
Ottawa, 2013. 


LEFT: Jeff Thomas, Ottawa, Ontario, Peace Chief at the Peace Tower, c.2003. RIGHT: Jeff Thomas, Buffalo Robe—Happy Canada Day, 
Ottawa, 2013. 


Thomas has been a powerful force in engaging with Canada’s shameful 
treatment of Indigenous peoples in the past and its failure to face issues of 
Indigenous life today. In his words, his “career began with a goal of weaving a 
new story from the fragmented cultural elements left in the wake of North 


American colonialism.”*4 He has influenced the work of many younger 
Indigenous artists, including Meryl McMaster (b.1988) and Jamie Koebel. His 
work and his presence in the Ottawa scene have had a major impact on the 


nature of the city and its development.*° 
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Jeff Thomas, Indian Scout, Ottawa, Ontario, 1992. 
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Art by Ottawa artists can be found in numerous public and private 
collections, most notably at the National Gallery of Canada and the 
Ottawa Art Gallery. Although the following institutions hold the works 
listed below, they may not always be on view. This list contains only the 
works held in public collections discussed and illustrated in this book. 
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Agnes Etherington Art Centre 


ea Ki 


36 University Avenue 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
613-533-2190 
agnes.queensu.ca 


William Brymner, Self Unknown Inuit artist, Kiakshuk, Ancient 
Portrait, 1881 Contest of Strength, Meeting, 1960 
Charcoal on paper 1955 Sealskin stencil on 
47.8 x 32.4. cm Soapstone paper 
15.0 x 23.6x9.5 cm 64.0 x 48.1 cm 


Jinny Yu, Don’t They 
Ever Stop Migrating?, 
2015 

Ink on fabric and sound 
5.7x5.4x 3.9 m; 1:42 
loop (sound) 


American Museum of Natural History 


200 Central Park West 

New York, New York, United States of America 
212-769-5100 

amnh.org 


Iglulik artist, Anticock coat, date 
unknown 

Reindeer hide and fur, cloth, and 
sinew 

101x98x6cm 
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Art Gallery of Alberta 


2 Sir Winston Churchill Square 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
780-422-6223 

youraga.ca 


Florence H. McGillivray, San 
Giorgio Venice, before 1931 
Oil on linen 

41.0x 51.5 cm 


Art Gallery of Ontario 


317 Dundas Street West 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
416-979-6648 

ago.ca 


Franklin Brownell, 
Byward Market, c.1915 
Oil on canvas 

41.3 x 53.7 cm 
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David B. Milne, 
Parliament Hill from 
Hull, 1923 

Watercolour over 
graphite on wove paper 
36.9 x 54.6 cm 


David B. Milne, From an 
Upper Window, Ottawa 
Il, 1924 

Oil on canvas 

31x 41cm 


Barry Ace, trinity suite: 
Bandolier for Niibwa 
Ndanwendaagan (My 
Relatives); Bandolier for 
Manidoo-minising 
(Manitoulin Island); 
Bandolier for Charlie (In 
Memoriam), 2011-2015 
Mixed media (motion 
sensor display monitors, 
fabric, metal, horsehair, 
extension cords, mirror, 
plastic, capacitors and 
resistors) 

Overall installed: 207 x 
95x 53.cm 
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Art Windsor Essex 


401 Riverside Drive West 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
519-977-0013 

agw.ca 


Yousuf Karsh, Gow Crapper 
Putting Trim Cord on Rear 
Window, Trim Line No. 1, Plant 
No. 4, 1951 

Gelatin silver print 

20.5 x 25.4 cm 


Canada Council Art Bank 


921 St. Laurent Blvd, 
Ottawa, ON 

K1K 3B1 

artbank.ca 


errr 
Richard Nigro, Of Dennis Tourbin, “What 
Intimate Silence, 1978 Do | Know About the 
Cibachrome Landscape...”, 1980 
photograph Acrylic on canvas 


20 x 20 cm 102 x 1498 cm 


Evergon, Untitled, 1986 
Polaroid 
81x55.5 cm 
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Canadian Museum of History 


100 Laurier Street 
Gatineau, Quebec, Canada 
819-776-7000 
historymuseum.ca 


Unknown artist from W. Langdon Kihn, Unknown creator, Lena Nottaway, 
Kitigan Zibi, Armband, Drawing of Juliette Wigwas wigwemad Tikinagan (baby 
before 1913 Gaultier de la (Algonquin type carrier), 1962 
Silver Vérendrye, 1927 birchbark container), Black spruce root, 
8 x 37 cm Pastel and coloured before 1938 birchbark, cotton, and 
pencil on paper Birchbark and root moose skin 
174x124 cm 10.7x11x11.3cm 67 x 34x9cm 


Sarah Lavalley, 
Moccasins, before 1972 
Moosehide, beads 
9x27.5x12cm 
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Canadian War Museum 


1 Vimy Place, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
819-776-7000 


warmuseum.ca 


AY. Jackson, Gas Goodridge Roberts, Pegi Nicol MacLeod, Robert Hyndman, Dive 

Attack, Liéven, 1918 Canadian Airmen in a Salmon in the Galley, Bombing, V1 Sites, 

Oil on canvas Park, 1944 1944 France, 1945 

63.6 x 77.0 cm Watercolour on paper Oil on canvas Oil on canvas 
43.5 x 59.9 cm 76.2 x91.7 cm 76.5 * 102.1 om 


Norman Takeuchi, 
Hastings Park, 2006 
Acrylic, Conté crayon, 
photo transfer on 
shaped paper support 
148 x 132 cm 
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Carleton University 


H.M. Tory Building 

1125 Colonel By Drive 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
613-520-2600 
carleton.ca 


Gerald Trottier, The Pilgrimage of 
Man, 1962 

Glass and marble 

304.8 x 5119.8 cm 


Carleton University Art Gallery 


St. Patrick's Building 
1125 Colonel By Drive 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
613-520-2120 

cuag.ca 


Lionel LeMoine Will Ogilvie, Bombed Duncan de 

FitzGerald, Daffodil, Out (Refugees), c.1943 Kergommeaux, Yellow, 
c.1940 Coloured chalk on Blue, Red, 1956 
Coloured chalk on paper Oil on Masonite panels 
paper 44 x 69 cm 129.5 x 200.6 cm 


63 x 48 cm 
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Chatsworth House Trust, Derbyshire Collections 


Bakewell 
Derbyshire, UK 
DE45 1PP 
chatsworth.org 


John Singer Sargent, Lady Evelyn 
Cavendish, 1902 

Oil on canvas 

147.9 x 96.8 cm 


City of Lethbridge Art Collection 


City Hall 

910-4th Avenue South 
Lethbridge, AB 

T1J OP6 

lethbridge.ca 


Victor Tolgesy, Seed and Flower, 
1963 

Bronze sculpture (cast) with 
marble base 

35x 15x 10.4 cm 
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City of Ottawa Archives 


100 Tallwood Drive 

Nepean, ON 

K2G 4R7 
ottawa.ca/en/arts-heritage-and-events/city-ottawa-archives 


Ralph Burton, Salvation Army 
Depot Lloyd Street, 1963-64 
Oil on panel 
34.5 x27 cm 


City of Ottawa Public Art Program 


ottawa.ca/en/arts-heritage-and-events/public-art-and-city-ottawa-art- 
collection/public-art 


Stephen Brathwaite, Annie Pootoogook, Tim DesClouds, Sit for a Simon Brascoupé, 

Strathcona’s Folly, 1995 Having Some Tea, 2006 While, in the Garden, Mamawi: Together, 

Concrete, stone, Coloured pencil and ink and Watch the Parade, c.2019 

bronze, and wood on paper 2014 100 wooden paddles, 
Powder-coated steel paint 


Amy Thompson, Rise | 
Levée | Kogahamog, 
2020 

Painted steel and 
stainless steel with 
enamel 
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Gardiner Museum 


111 Queen's Park 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
416-586-8080 
gardinermuseum.on.ca 


r 3 
Mary Dignam, Dish with Florence H. McGillivray, Small 
Dogwood Flower, 1891 Jug with Stylized Flowers, 1909 
Porcelain with enamels Porcelain blank, hand-painted in 
2x23cm overglaze enamels and gilding 


13x11.5x 8.2 cm 


Government of Ontario Art Collection 


The Archives of Ontario 

134 lan Macdonald Boulevard 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
archives.gov.on.ca/en/goac/index.aspx 


Thomas Burrowes, Lower Bytown 
from Barrack Hill near the Head of 
the Eighth Lock and the Sapper’s 
Bridge, 1845 

Watercolour, pen and ink 
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Indigenous Art Centre, Crown-Indigenous Relations and Northern 


Affairs Canada 


10 Rue Wellington 
Gatineau, Quebec, Canada 
819-994-1262 


www.rcaanc-cirnac.gc.ca/eng/1100100012794/1535557712411 


Ron Noganosh, Shield for a 
Modern Warrior, or Concessions 
to Beads and Feathers in Indian 
Art, 1983 

Mixed media on leather 
Overall: 120 x 65x 15cm 


MacKenzie Art Gallery 


3475 Albert Street 

Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 
306-584-4250 

mackenzie.art 


Ron Noganosh, Anon Among Us, 
1999 

Wood, earth, metal, video 
Variable dimensions 


Gerald McMaster, Conversation 
With..., 1988 

Graphite, pastel, charcoal, acrylic, 
pencil, paper 

132x244 cm 
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McMichael Canadian Art Collection 


10365 Islington Avenue 
Kleinburg, Ontario, Canada 
905-893-1121 
memichael.com 


Gerald McMaster, Bases Annie Pootoogook, Annie Pootoogook, 
Stolen from the Bringing Home Food, Annie and Andre, 2009 
Cleveland Indians and a 2003-4 Coloured pencil and 
Captured Yankee, 1989 Coloured pencil and graphite on paper 
Wood dowels, painted felt-tip pen over 50.1 x 66.2 cm 
baseball bases, leather, graphite on paper 

baseball cap 50.8 x 57.8 cm 

159.5 cm 


Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


1380 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
514-285-2000 

mbam.qc.ca 


Robert Harris, The Countess of Lorraine Gilbert, Once (Upon) a 

Minto, 1903 Forest Diptych: Lebreton Flats, 

Oil on canvas Ottawa, Ontario, and Boreal 

132 x 96.5 cm Forest Floor, La Macaza, Quebec, 
2010 


2 ink-jet prints on polypropylene 
152.6 x 492.7 cm each 
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Musée national des beaux-arts du Québec 


179 Grande Allée Ouest 
Quebec City, Quebec, Canada 
418-643-2150 

mnbaq.org 


Evergon, The Maid and the Black 
Cat Are Dead (Evergon), 2001 
Gelatin silver print, fibre-based, 
selenium toned from Polaroid 665 
negatives 

140 x 166.5 cm 


Museum London 


421 Ridout Street North 
London, Ontario, Canada 
519-661-0333 
museumlondon.ca 


Henri Masson, Spring Flood, 
1937 

Oil on canvas 

66 x 76.1 cm 
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National Film Board of Canada 


P.O. Box 6100 
Station Centre-ville 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
514-287-9000 
ntb.ca 


Norman McLaren, 
Neighbours, 1952 
Film 

8 minutes 


Norman McLaren, 
Blinkity Blank, 1955 
Film 

5 minutes 


National Gallery of Canada 


380 Sussex Drive 


Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


613-990-1985 
gallery.ca 


Norman McLaren, 
Narcissus, 1983 
Film 


21 minutes, 54 seconds 


Thomas Davies, 
Sketchbook [ships], 
1776-86 

Sketchbook containing 
53 drawings in graphite, 
pen, black and brown 
ink, and watercolour on 
34 leaves of laid paper, 
unbound 

11.4x 18.6 cm 


Thomas Davies, View of 
the Great Falls on the 
Ottawa River, Lower 
Canada, 1791 
Watercolour over 
graphite on wove paper 
34.6 x 51.4cm 


Henry Pooley, Entrance 
to the Rideau Canal, 
Ottawa River, Canada, 
1833 

Watercolour over 
graphite on wove 
paper, mounted on 
wove paper 

34.9 x 44.7 cm 


Robert C. Todd, The 
Timber and 
Shipbuilding Yards of 
Allan Gilmour and 
Company at Wolfe’s 
Cove, Quebec, Viewed 
from the West, 1840 
Oil on canvas 

74.5 x 120 cm 
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Robert C. Todd, 
Corbeau, a Trotting 
Horse, 1845 

Oil on canvas 

51.5 x 64.5 cm 


Lucius R. O’Brien, 
Ottawa from the 
Rideau, 1873 
Watercolour over 


graphite on wove paper 


37.5x72.5 cm 


William J. Topley, Lord 
Dufferin, c.1873 
Albumen silver print 
9x 5.9 cm, image: 7.4 x 
5.2 cm oval 


John W.H. Watts, Elgin 
Street, Ottawa, 1880 
Etching on wove paper 
26.9 x 19.9 cm; plate: 
14.9 x 10.2 cm 


John W.H. Watts, 
Caretaker-Victoria 
Chambers, c.1881 
Etching on cream wove 
paper, mounted on card 
15.7 x 10.5 cm; plate: 
15.2 x 10.2 cm 


John Everett Millais, 
Portrait of the Marquis 
of Lorne, 1884 

Oil on canvas 

101.6 x 73.7 cm 


Charles E. Moss, Portrait 


of John W.H. Watts, 
1884 

Oil on canvas 

54.2 x 43.5 cm 


Franklin Brownell, 
Lamplight, 1892 
Oil on canvas 
38.6 x 30.6 cm 


Franklin Brownell, The 
Photographer, 1896 
Oil on canvas 

61.2 x 51.2 cm 


Franklin Brownell, The 
Beach, St. Kitts, 1913 
Oil on canvas 

74 x 89.6 cm 


Franklin Brownell, Percé 
Rock, c.1913 

Oil on canvas 

31.2 x 45.5 cm 


Ernest Fosbery, Ottawa, 
May 21,1914 

Etching on laid paper 
14.5 x 34.9 cm; plate: 
11.2 x 30.7 cm 
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Florence H. McGillivray, Tom Thomson, Franklin Brownell, Tom Thomson, 
Afterglow, c.1914 Northern River, 1915 Golden Age, 1916 Petawawa Gorges, 
Oil on paperboard Oil on canvas Oil on canvas Night, 1916 
42x 57.5cm 115.1 x 102 cm 74.7 x 89.7 cm Oil on wood 

21.1 x 26.7 cm 


Florence H. McGillivray, Ernest Fosbery, The David B. Milne, Across David B. Milne, House 
Midwinter, Dunbarton, Storm, c.1918 the Lake I, October 4, of Commons, 

Ontario, 1918 Mezzotint and 1921 November 7, 1923 
Watercolour over engraving on laid paper Watercolour over Watercolour over 
graphite on illustration 22.9 x 17.1 cm; plate, graphite on wove paper graphite on buff wove 
board 17.9% 12.6 em 39.6 x 56.9 cm paper 

40.2 x 50.6 cm 37K S57 Cm 


Frank Hennessey, Wolf William Nicholson, The David B. Milne, Old Pegi Nicol MacLeod, 

Crossing a Lake, 1923 Blue Gloves, c.1923 R.C.M.P. Barracks II, Portrait in the Evening, 

Oil on canvas Oil on canvas January 17, 1924 1926 

71.4x 89.5 cm 5x oem Watercolour over Oil on plywood 
graphite on wove paper 46 x 46.5 cm 


39.1 x 56.4 cm 
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Pegi Nicol MacLeod, 
Study for “Portrait in the 
Evening” (Eric Brown), 
c.1926-27 

Graphite on wove paper 
(National Gallery of 
Canada letterhead) 

25.4 x 20.3 cm 


Ashley & Crippen, F. 
Maud Brown (Mrs. Eric 
Brown), 1927 

Gelatin silver print 
21.9 x 18.8 cm 


Pegi Nicol MacLeod, 
Hazelton, 1928 

Oil on plywood 

46.1 x 40.7 cm 


Ernest Fosbery, James 
Wilson, c.1930 

Oil on canvas 

86.3 x 66.3 cm 


Sarah Robertson, 
Joseph and Marie- 
Louise, c.1930 

Oil on canvas 

61.6 x 66.2 cm 


Pegi Nicol MacLeod, A 
Descent of Lilies, 1935 
Oil on canvas 
122 x91.6cm 


George Pepper, The 
Pool, c.1931-33 

Oil on canvas 

74.2 x 63.7 cm 


Henri Masson, Backyard 
Hockey, Hull, 1936 
Watercolour over 


graphite on wove paper 
27,.2%36.2cem 


Frances Hodgkins, 
Spring in the Ravine, 
c.1933 

Oil on canvas 

62.6 x 71.6 cm 


Jean-Philippe Dallaire, 
The Man from Hull, 
1936 

Oil on canvas 

102.1 x 86.7 cm 


Kathleen Daly Pepper, 
René, 1935 

Oil on canvas 

92x 79.1 cm 


Jean-Philippe Dallaire, 
The Visitation, 1937 
Oil on canvas 

213 x 136.9 cm 
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Henri Masson, Street in 
Ottawa, 1938 

Oil on canvas 

45.6 x 53.5 cm 


Jean-Philippe Dallaire, 
Composition (Seated 
Woman), 1955 

Oil on canvas 

108 x 151.2 cm 


Takao Tanabe, Interior 
Arrangement with Red 
Hills, 1957 

Oil on canvas 

68 x 126.5 cm 


Duncan de 
Kergommeaux, Painting 
from a Pine Forest, No. 
1,1957 

Oil on canvas 

69.1 x 91.5 cm 


Gerald Trottier, The 
Building, 1957 

Oil on canvas 
101.5 x 76.5 cm 


Kenojuak Ashevak, The 
Enchanted Owl, 1960 
Colour stonecut on laid 
paper 

55.8 x 65.7 cm 


Michael Snow, Lac Clair, 
1960 

Oil and paper adhesive 
tape on canvas 
178x178.3x3cm 


Joyce Wieland, Balling, 
1961 

Oil on canvas 

193.2 x 233.6 cm 


Alma Duncan, Feathers 
and Grass, 1971 

Pen and black ink on 
wove paper 

28.5 x 19.0 cm 


Jeff Thomas, 1710- 
1998 / Tee Yee Neen Ho 
Ga Row—Mohawk 
(Christianized 
Hendrick), Emperor of 
the Six Nations, 
1710/1998 / Self- 
Portrait-Onondaga, 
Champlain Monument, 
Ottawa, Ontario 1998, 
1998 

Chromogenic prints 
65.8 x 87.7 cm; image 
(left): 49.3 x 33.8 cm; 
image (right): 49.3 x 
33.8 cm 


Annie Pootoogook, 
Cape Dorset Freezer, 
2005 

Coloured pencil, black 
metallic ballpoint pen, 
and graphite on wove 
paper 

111.5% 233.1 cm 


Annie Pootoogook, 
Untitled (Kenojuak and 
Annie with Governor 
General Michaélle 
Jean), 2010 

Coloured pencil on 
wove paper 

51x 66cm 
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National Museum of the American Indian, Smithsonian 


Fourth Street & Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC, United States of America 
americanindian.si.edu 


Unknown, Wigwemod (bark 
container) [Bucket with maple- 
sugaring scene], c.1925 
Birchbark, conifer root 

29.7 x 21.0 x 27.5 cm 


Ottawa Art Gallery 


50 Mackenzie King Bridge 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
613-233-8699 

oaggao.ca 


Franklin Carmichael, In Wilfrid Flood, Approach Henri Masson, Skaters, Alma Duncan, Self- 
The Nickel Belt, 1928 to Hull, 1937 Anglesea Square, 1940 Portrait, 1943 

Oil on canvas Oil on canvas Oil on Masonite Oil on Masonite 
102.2 cm x 122.2 cm 66 x 56.5 x 1.9. cm 30.5 x 40.6 x 0.3 cm 61x 61cm 
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Kazuo Nakamura, AY. Jackson, Beaver Kenneth Lochhead, Pat Durr, Wave Prints, 
Evergreen, 1958 Lake, Combermere, Heat Rise, 1962 1971 
Oil on Masonite Ontario, 1961 Acrylic on canvas Silkscreen on Rives BFK 
48.3 x 61x0.6 cm Oil on panel 227.5x149x4cm paper 

26.7 x 34cm 56.5 cm x 76.2 cm 


Juan Geuer, Al Asnaam: Gerald Trottier, Dennis Tourbin, Ron Noganosh, That’s 
the People Participating Pilgrimage I, 1980 October Crisis, Memoir All it Costs, 1991 
Seismometer, 1980 Acrylic on canvas Ill, 1990 Metal, wood, nylon, 
Metal and mixed media 152.4 x 122 cm Ink on paper paper, plastic, coins, 
399 x 285 x 843 cm 64.8 x 97.8 cm feathers, and leather 


58.4 x 137.2 x 10.2 cm 


Farouk Kaspaules, ... Leslie Reid, Calumet: Eliza Griffiths, Barry Ace, Anishinabek 
and at night we leave Five, 2003 Incitement (Kirk in the Hood, 2007 

our dreams on window Oil on canvas Douglas Pose), 2003 Acrylic on a projection 
sill, memory of a place, 153 x 152.7 x 4.4. cm Oil on canvas screen 

2000 229.2% 203.5m 138.4 x 154.9 x 3.8. cm 


Serigraph and mixed 
media on BFK Rives 
paper 

640.1 x 365.8 x 5.1 cm 
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Juan Geuer, Et Amor Farouk Kaspaules, The 
Fati (For the Love of Return, 2007 
Canada), 2007 Collage on paper 
Aluminium frame, 106 x 271.1 cm 


adjustment mechanisms 
and mylar map 
328 x 344 x 470 cm 


Leslie Reid, Flight Line-— 
Erasure, 2017 

Photo mosaic printed 
on aluminum, 74 
images 

213.4 x 304.8 cm 


The Robert McLaughlin Gallery 


72 Queen Street 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 
905-576-3000 

rmg.on.ca 


Frederick Varley, The Nascopie, 
1938 

Watercolour, coloured pencil, 
graphite on paper 

24 x 31.4cm 


A 
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Vancouver Art Gallery 


750 Hornby St, 
Vancouver, BC 
V6Z 2H7 

(604) 662-4700 
vanartgallery.bc.ca 


Emily Carr, Totem Poles, 
Kitseukla, 1912 

Oil on canvas 

126.8 x 98.4 cm 
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NOTES 


Historical Overview 

1. John Taylor, Ottawa: An Illustrated History (Toronto: Lorimer & Co., 1984); the 
three exhibition catalogues produced by the Ottawa Art Gallery, entitled The 
History of Art and Artists in Ottawa and Surroundings 1790-1970: Part | (1993), 
Part I! (1994), and Part Il! (1995); and Catherine Sinclair et al., Adisokamagan / 
Nous connaitre un peu nous-mémes / We'll All Become Stories (Ottawa: Ottawa 
Art Gallery, 2018) are key sources for this historical introduction. 


2. R. Cole Harris, ed., The Historical Atlas of Canada, Vol. 1: From the Beginning 
to 1800 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1987), plates 3, 14, and 18. 


3. Michael Bell, Image of Canada (Ottawa: Public Archives of Canada, 1972), 


unpaginated introduction. 


4. Oxford and his family left the region in about 1810; other Black families are 
recorded in Bytown from the 1840s onwards. (“Echoes from the Past,” Gatineau 
Valley Historical Society, https://www.gvhs.ca/digital/lowdown/evans/ 
display.php?row=O0&search=335.) 


5. A Black family settled in Bytown in the 1840s, and in 1885 the family of Paul 
Barber, a man formerly enslaved, had arrived in the city. (Jolson Lim, “The 
Capital Builders: Paul Barber, from Slave Family to Respected Horse Trainer,” 
Ottawa Citizen, February 27, 2017, https://ottawacitizen.com/opinion/ 
columnists/the-capital-builders-paul-barber-trained-horses-and-charmed- 


wealthy-ottawans. ) 


6. Walter J. Hipple Jr., The Beautiful, The Sublime & The Picturesque in 
Eighteenth-Century British Aesthetic Theory (Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1987), 192. 


7. Robert Hubbard, Thomas Davies (Ottawa: National Gallery of Canada, 1972), 
34-38. 


8. British officials believed that the Ottawa region had been part of the Crawford 
Purchases of the 1780s, but Anishinabe (Algonquin) claims to the territory have 
been asserted since 1772, and an agreement in principle for a binding land 
settlement only occurred in 2016. “Map of Ontario Treaties and Reserves,” 
Government of Ontario, https://www.ontario.ca/page/map-ontario-treaties-and- 


reserves. 

9. Hipple Jr., The Beautiful, The Sublime & The Picturesque, 194. 

10. Ottawa Citizen (Bytown), August 6, 1853. 

11. Pierre Landry, “Robert Auchmuty Sproule,” Dictionary of Canadian 


Biography, vol. 7, http://www.biographi.ca/en/bio/sproule_ 
robert_auchmuty_7E.html. 
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12. For further information about early Ottawa photographers, see Jim Burant, 
History of Art and Artists in Ottawa and Surroundings, 1790-1970, Part | (Ottawa: 
Ottawa Art Gallery, 1993), 26-27. 


13. Marilyn Barber, Immigrant Domestic Servants in Canada (Ottawa: Canadian 


Historical Association, 1991). 


14. See Ottawa Citizen, September 12, 1849, for a typical advertisement from 
the College of Bytown. 


15. John Taylor, Ottawa: An Illustrated History (Toronto: James Lorimer & Co., 
1984). 


16. Dennis Reid, Our Own Country Canada (Ottawa: National Gallery of Canada, 
1979), 227-34. 


17. J. Russell Harper, Early Painters and Engravers in Canada (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1966), 74; and Library and Archives Canada (LAC) artist file. 


18. Harper, Early Painters, 123; LAC files. 

19. Ottawa Citizen, May 29, 1879. 

20. Taylor, Ottawa, 82, 124. 

21. Taylor, Ottawa, 133-34, makes this point very well. Sandra Gwyn’s excellent 
but anecdotal The Private Capital: Ambition and Love in the Age of MacDonald 
and Laurier (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1984) is also an interesting portrait 
of the period. 


22. Ontario Government Sessional Papers, 1885. 


23. Jean Sutherland Boggs, The National Gallery of Canada (Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1971). 


24. Harper, Early Painters, 317. 
25. Eva Major-Marothy, Towards a History of the Ottawa School of Art and the Art 


Association of Ottawa, 1879-1949, unpublished manuscript commissioned by 
the Ottawa Art Gallery, 1978, 14. 


26. Evelyn de R. McMann, Royal Canadian Academy of Arts / Académie Royale 
des arts du Canada: Exhibitions and Members 1880-1979 (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1981), 445. 


27. McMann, Royal Canadian Academy, 441-44, and individual entries; and 
Harper, Early Painters, individual artists’ entries. 


28. Taylor, Ottawa, 128-34. 
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29. Library and Archives Canada, RG 37, “C” Series, Vol. 328-33, contains 
information about these acquisitions, most often through James Wilson & Co., 
but also directly from the artist in question. 


30. Library and Archives Canada, David Milne Papers, MG 30 D43, Vol. 2, Milne 
to Clarke, November 1923. 


31. Allison Thompson, “David Brown Milne,” in Jim Burant et al., A Place in 
History: Twenty Years of Acquiring Paintings, Drawings and Prints at the National 
Archives of Canada (Ottawa: National Archives of Canada, 1991), 208-11. David 
Silcox's Painting Place: The Life and Work of David B. Milne (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1996) has described Milne’s experiences in the city in detail in 


vol. 1, 159-64. 


32. Colin S. MacDonald, Dictionary of Canadian Artists, 8 vols (Ottawa, Canadian 
Art Publishers, 1967-94), vol. 5, 1403. 


33. MacDonald, Dictionary, vol. 7, 2070. 

34. Library and Archives Canada, Royal Canadian Academy Papers: MG 28, | 
126. Major-Marothy, Towards a History, 16. Rosemarie Tovell, Reflections in a 
Quiet Pool: The Prints of David Milne (Ottawa: National Gallery of Canada, 
1980), 220, note 45. 

35. Major-Marothy, Towards a History, 19-20. 

36. Evelyn R. McMann, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, formerly Art Association 
of Montreal: Spring Exhibitions 1880-1970 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1987), 128. 

37. Library and Archives Canada, Henri Masson Fonds: MG30-D396. 


38. McMann, Montreal Museum, 365. 


39. Charles C. Hill, Canadian Painting in the Thirties (Ottawa: National Gallery of 
Canada, 1975), 20. 


40. MacDonald, Dictionary, vol. 7, 2170. 

41. Boggs, The National Gallery of Canada, 39. 

42. MacDonald, Dictionary, vol. 1, 164-65. 

43. MacDonald, Dictionary, vol. 1, 107. 

44. MacDonald, Dictionary, vol. 4, 921. See also Kenneth Parks, “Young Ottawa 
Artists Join Forces in Search for Path to Success,” Ottawa Journal, September 10, 


1955; 


45. Parks, “Young Ottawa Artists.” 
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46. MacDonald, Dictionary, vol. 7, 2290. W.Q. Ketchum, “Art News and Views,” 
Ottawa Journal, September 11, 1965. 


47. Peter Johansen, “Protest Takes Tangible Form,” Ottawa Citizen, June 7, 1969, 
34; “Goodwill Sculpture Has Mystery Start,” Ottawa Journal, June 6, 1969. 


48. Visual Arts Ottawa Survey Exhibition No. 1 (Ottawa, 1975), 6. 


Key Artists: Unknown Anishinabe Artists 

1. Joan Vastokas, “Petroglyphs and Pictographs,” Canadian Encyclopedia, 2012; 
last edited March 04, 2015, https://www.thecanadianencyclopedia.ca/en/ 
article/pictographs-and-petroglyphs. 


2. Ruth Phillips, “Traditions, Innovations, Erasures,” cited in Catherine Sinclair et 
al., Adisokamagan / Nous connaitre un peu nous-mémes / We'll All Become 
Stories (Ottawa: Ottawa Art Gallery, 2018), 25. 


Key Artists: Henry Pooley 

1. Randy Boswell, “A Bridge to Ottawa's Past: Kettle Island Saga Isn't Just a 
Debate-lIt’s a Journey into History,” Ottawa Citizen, October 10, 2020, 
https://ottawacitizen.com/ news/a-bridge-to-ottawas-past-kettle-island-saga- 
isnt-just-a-debate-its-a-journey-into-history. For a more nuanced discussion of 
Anishinabe-white relations in the 1800s, see Anny Morrisette, “Le leadership 
interstitiel, le champ d’action des Amérindiens ou le pouvoir dans la marge: 
L'exemple de la communauté algonquine de Kitigan Zibi” (PhD thesis, Université 
de Montréal, 2013), https://papyrus.bib.umontreal.ca/xmlui/ 
bitstream/handle/1866/10341/Morissette_Anny_ 2013_these.pdf. 


2. Rene Villeneuve, Lord Dalhousie: Patron and Collector (Ottawa: National 
Gallery of Canada, 2008), 34, 79, 147-48. 


3. Villeneuve, Lord Dalhousie, 51-52. 


4. Much of the information on early artists in Ottawa cited from newspaper 
research was carried out by two former summer students at Library and Archives 
Canada, Allison Thompson and Peter McVey. 


Key Artists: John William Hurrell Watts 
1. Rosemarie Tovell, A New Class of Art: The Artist’s Print in Canadian Art, 1877- 
1920 (Ottawa: National Gallery of Canada, 1996), 38-40. 


2. Rhys Phillips, “Boastful Mansions by Architect John W.H. Watts,” Ottawa 
Citizen, January 29, 1994, F1, cited in “Fleck/Paterson House,” Wikipedia, last 
edited January 13, 2022, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Fleck/Paterson_House. 


3. Tovell, A New Class, 127. 
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Key Artists: William James Topley 

1. Cynthia Cooper, Magnificent Entertainments: Fancy Dress Balls of Canada’s 
Governors General, 1876-1898 (Montreal and Kingston: McGill-Queen’s 
University Press, 1997). 


2. Kunard is cited in Becky Rynor, “Going to the Ball: The Fancy Dress 
Phenomenon in Victorian Canada,” National Gallery of Canada Magazine, June 
14, 2019, https://www.gallery.ca/magazine/in-the-spotlight/going-to-the-ball- 
the-fancy-dress-phenomenon-in-victorian-canada. 


3. Andrew Rodger, “William James Topley,” Dictionary of Canadian Biography, 
vol. 15, http://www.biographi.ca/en/bio/topley_william_james_15E.html. 


4. Library and Archives Canada, Topley Studio Fonds, R639-0-5-E, 
http://www.bac-lac.gc.ca/eng/CollectionSearch/Pages/record.aspx? 
app=FonAndCol&ldNumber=138219. 


Key Artists: Franklin Brownell 

1. Jim Burant and Robert Stacey, North by South: The Art of Peleg Franklin 
Brownell, 1857-1946 (Ottawa: Ottawa Art Gallery, 1998) is the most extensive 
study of the artist. 


2. Burant and Stacey, North by South, 65, 70. 

3. Sandra Paikowsky, “Canadian Artists at the Water's Edge,” in Katerina 
Atanassova, ed., Canada and Impressionism, New Horizons, 1880-1930 
(Ottawa: National Gallery of Canada, 2019), 81. 

4. Burant and Stacey, North by South, 65. 

5. In 1934, the Ottawa Art Association held an exhibition showcasing the work 
of Brownell’s former and current students, totalling 111 works. Burant and 
Stacey, North by South, 96, note 8. 

6. Burant and Stacey, North by South, 85-86. 

7. Burant and Stacey, North by South, 77-78. 

8. Burant and Stacey, North by South, 91-92. 

Key Artists: Ernest Fosbery 

1. For more on Fosbery’s career, see “George Ernest Fosbery R.C.A.,” The 


Fosbery Site: Family Roots and Shoots, https://fosbery.tripod.com/Ernest.html. 


2. Rosemarie Tovell, A New Class of Art: The Artist’s Print in Canadian Art, 
1877-1920 (Ottawa: National Gallery of Canada, 1996), 115-16. 


Key Artists: Florence Helena McGillivray 

1. Brian Winter, “Whitby’s ‘Most Famous Artist’ Gave Pointers to Tom Thomson,” 
Oshawa Times, February 16, 1985, from McGillivray’s National Gallery of Canada 
artist file. 
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2. W.C. Allen, She Is One of the Best: A Researcher's Notes on the Life and Times 
of Florence McGillivray (Victoria, B.C.: Friesen Press, 2019); see also the website 


The Florence McGillivray Project, https://florencemcgillivray.ca/. 


3. A.K. Prakash, Independent Spirit: Early Canadian Women Artists (New York: 
Firefly Books, 1998), 355. 


4. McGillivray held a “studio tea party” at her sister’s residence in support of the 
WAA Ottawa branch, reported in the Ottawa Citizen, October 23, 1920. 


5. Eva Major-Marothy, Towards a History of the Ottawa School of Art and the Art 
Association of Ottawa, 1879-1949, unpublished manuscript commissioned by 
the Ottawa Art Gallery, 1978, 16. 


6. Research undertaken by Sheila Powell at the National Gallery of Canada notes 
that McGillivray’s studio address was 292 Frank Street, Ottawa, throughout this 
period. 


Key Artists: David Milne 
1. Excerpts from a diary included as part of David Milne: Ottawa, Art Gallery of 
Ontario, May 3, 2012, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=D4ucqG3YA4xyY. 


2. David Silcox's Painting Place: The Life and Work of David B. Milne (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1996) is the authoritative source for all matters 
relating to David Milne. Milne’s experiences in the city are described in 

vol. 1, 159-64. 


3. Library and Archives Canada, David Milne Papers, MG 30 D43, vol. 1, Milne to 
Clarke, October 30, 1923. 


4. Allison Thompson, “David Brown Milne,” in Jim Burant, ed., A Place in History: 
Twenty Years of Acquiring Paintings, Drawings and Prints at the National Archives 


of Canada (Ottawa: National Archives of Canada, 1991), 209-11. 


5. Exhibition of Pictures by David B. Milne, James Wilson & Co., Ottawa, 
December 1935. 


Key Artists: Pegi Nicol MacLeod 

|. Laura Brandon, Pegi by Herself: The Life of Pegi Nicol MacLeod (Montreal and 
Kingston: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 2005), 3. 

2. Brandon, Pegi by Herself, 95. 

3. Brandon, Pegi by Herself, 93. 


4. Brandon, Pegi by Herself, 4. 


Key Artists: Yousuf Karsh 
1. “Winston Churchill,” Karsh, https://karsh.org/photographs/winston-churchill/. 
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2. "Winston Churchill.” 


3. The best study of Karsh’s life and work is perhaps Karsh: The Art of the Portrait 
(Ottawa: National Gallery of Canada, 1989). 


4. Lilly Koltun, ed., Private Realms of Light: Amateur Photography in Canada, 
1839-1940 (Markham, ON: Fitzhenry & Whiteside, 1984), 71. 


5. Koltun, Private Realms, 99, 111, 112, 313, 315-16. 


Key Artists: Henri Masson 
1. Marius Barbeau, “Henri Masson: Peintre de l’'Ottawa,” La Revue populaire, 
July 1940. 


2. Hugues de Jouvancourt, Henri Masson (Montreal: Editions la Frégate, 1976) is 


the major source for Masson’s career. 


3. Kathleen Laverty, “Henri Masson,” The Canadian Encyclopedia, 2008, last 
edited December 15, 2013, https://www.thecanadianencyclopedia.ca/en/ 
article/henri-leopold-masson. 


4. The National Gallery of Canada artist file contains many newspaper reviews 
and information about Southam’s purchases and donations, from which much of 


this information is derived. 


5. Patricia Feheley, Douglas Duncan and the Picture Loan Society, 1936-1950 
(MA thesis, University of Toronto, 1979). 


Key Artists: A.Y. Jackson 
1. Citation from “AY. Jackson,” National Gallery of Canada, 


https://www.gallery.ca/collection/artist/ay-jackson. 


2. Laura Byrne Paquet, “Daytripping: Exercise Your Artist’s Eye along the AY. 
Jackson Trail," Ottawa Citizen, October 18, 2012, http://www.ottawacitizen.com/ 
travel/daytripping+exercise+your+tartist+along+jackson+trail/7375890/ 
story.html. 


3. AY. Jackson, A Painter’s Country: The Autobiography of A.Y. Jackson (Toronto: 
Clarke-Irwin, 1967), 158. 


4. "La Dynamique Interprovinciale / The Interprovincial Dynamic: Marie-Jeanne 
Musiol and Josée Dubeau in conversation with Catherine Sinclair,” in Sinclair et 
al., Adisokamagan / Nous connaitre un peu nous-mémes / We'll All Become 
Stories (Ottawa: Ottawa Art Gallery, 2018), 103-13. 


Key Artists: Jean-Philippe Dallaire 
1. Donald Buchanan, “The Art of Jean Dallaire,” Canadian Art 12, no. 4 
(Summer 1955): 144-48. 


2. Paul Gessell, “Gatineau Plans $18M Regional Museum: Espace Dallaire,” 
Ottawa Citizen, December 12, 2006, A1. 
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Key Artists: Alma Duncan 
1. Catherine Sinclair, ed., Alma: The Life and Work of Alma Duncan (Ottawa: 
Ottawa Art Gallery, 2014), 98. 


2. Sinclair, Alma: The Life and Work, 98. 


3. Jaclyn Meloche, “Facing a Canadian Cultural Heritage,” in Sinclair, Alma: The 
Life and Work, 105. 


4. Rosemarie Tovell, “Alma Duncan's Drawings,” in Sinclair, Alma: The Life and 
Work, 21. 


5. Tovell, “Alma Duncan's Drawings,” 32. 
6. Anne Maheux, “A is for Alma,” in Sinclair, Alma: The Life and Work, 146. 


Key Artists: Norman McLaren 

1. Tom McSorley, “Marginal Experiments: Canadian Cinema, 1939-1959," in 
Catherine Sinclair, ed., Alma: The Life and Work of Alma Duncan (Ottawa: 
Ottawa Art Gallery, 2014), 132. 


2. McSorley, “Marginal Experiments,” 133. 


3. Nichola Dobson, Norman McLaren: Between the Frames (New York: 
Bloomsbury Academic, 2018). 


Key Artists: Gerald Trottier 

1. Cited in an exhibition text for the exhibition The Pilgrimage: Gerald Trottier’s 
Easter Series, Mcintosh Gallery, University of Western Ontario, 1983, posted on 
Facebook at https://www.facebook.com/gerald.trottier.artist/. 


2. An interesting overview of Trottier’s career can be accessed on the Gerald 
Trottier website (http://www.geraldtrottier.ca/about); the best recent study is 
Sandra Dyck, A Pilgrim's Progress: The Life and Art of Gerald Trottier (Ottawa: 
Carleton University Art Gallery, 2008). 


3. Jim Burant et al., History of Art and Artists in Ottawa and Surroundings, Part Ill: 
1946-1970 (Ottawa: Ottawa Art Gallery, 1995), 10, 25-26. 


4. A 2006 exhibition relating to the project was sponsored by Carleton 
University. Nan Griffiths wrote an article about Trottier, accessed at 
https://www.facebook.com/pg/gerald.trottier.artist/posts/. 


Key Artists: Juan Geuer 

1. Caroline Langill, “Art, Science, and Technology,” in Catherine Sinclair et al., 
Adisokamagan / Nous connaitre un peu nous-mémes / We'll All Become Stories 
(Ottawa: Ottawa Art Gallery, 2018), 194-96. 
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2. Exhibition description from Ottawa Art Gallery website, 
https://oaggao.ca/carbon-and-light. 


3. Geuer is the subject of an excellent overview prepared in 2000 by Angela 
Plohman for the Daniel Langlois Foundation, https://www.fondation- 
langlois.org/html/e/page.php?NumPage=175. 


4. Juan Geuer interview with Caroline Langill, August 28, 2006, 
https://www.fondation-langlois.org/html/e/page.php?NumPage=1920. 


5. Kate Taylor, “A Different Point of View, and Viewing at the OAG,” Globe and 
Mail, June 15, 2019, B2. 


6. Peter Simpson, “Science of Art Is Art of Science in Juan Geuer Retrospective 
at Ottawa Art Gallery,” Artsfile, April 24, 2019, https://artsfile.ca/science-of-art-is- 
art-of-science-in-juan-geuer-retrospective-at-ottawa-art-gallery/. Andrew Wright, 
“Works | Can't Stop Thinking About: Juan Geuer, WIS, 1999,” 2010, 
http://www.andrewwright.ca/andrewwright/works-i-cant-stop-thinking-about- 


juan-geuer-w. 


Key Artists: Norman Takeuchi 
1. Norm Masaji Ibuki, “Norman Takeuchi—An Uneasy Harmony of Sorts,” June 7, 
2019, http://www. discovernikkei.org/en/journal/2019/6/7/norman-takeuchi/. 


2. The press release about the acquisition can be found at 
https://www.warmuseum.ca/media/canadian-war-museum-acquires-internment- 


themed-work-by-japanese-canadian-artist-norman-takeuchi/. 


3. Catherine Sinclair et al., Adisokamagan / Nous connaitre un peu nous-mémes 
/ We'll All Become Stories (Ottawa: Ottawa Art Gallery, 2018), 260. 


Key Artists: Leslie Reid 
1. Leslie Reid, “Artist Statement,” https://lesliereid.ca/bio.html. 


2. Heather Anderson, “Leslie Reid,” Canadian Art, March 15, 2012, 
https://canadianart.ca/reviews/leslie-reid/. 


3. Becky Rynore, “An Interview with Leslie Reid,” National Gallery of Canada 
Magazine, March 9, 2015, https://www.gallery.ca/magazine/artists/an-interview- 
with-leslie-reid. 


4. Catherine Sinclair et al., Adisokamagan / Nous connaitre un peu nous-mémes 
/ We'll All Become Stories (Ottawa: Ottawa Art Gallery, 2018), 236. 


5. Sinclair et al., Adisokamagan, 79-80. 
Key Artists: Evergon 


1. Evergon, Ramboys: A Textless Novel (Ottawa: Ottawa Art Gallery, 1995), 
11-12. 
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culture/artful-musing/on-the-radar-ottawa-artist-dennis-tourbin-finally-gets-his- 
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2. Citation from “Dennis Tourbin,” National Gallery of Canada, 
https://www.gallery.ca/collection/ artist/dennis-tourbin. 


3. Michelle Gewurtz, “Breaking the Frame: Art as Event,” in Catherine Sinclair et 
al., Adisokamagan / Nous connaitre un peu nous-mémes / We'll All Become 
Stories (Ottawa: Ottawa Art Gallery, 2018), 137. 


4. Catherine Sinclair, “Absurdly Important: Folk Art and Politics,” in Sinclair et al., 
Adisokamagan, 204-9. 


5. Gewurtz, “Breaking the Frame,” 137. 


6. Rebecca Basciano and Justin Wonnacott, “Intersections: Public Art in the 
Capital,” in Sinclair et al., Adisokamagan, 178. 


Key Artists: Farouk Kaspaules 
1. "The Lands within Me: Farouk Kaspaules,” Canadian Museum of History, 
https://www.museedelhistoire.ca/cmc/exhibitions/cultur/cespays/pay2_11e.html. 


2. “Farouk Kaspaules,” Gallery 101, https://g101.ca/artists/farouk-kaspaules. 


3. Catherine Sinclair et al., Adisokamagan / Nous connaitre un peu nous-mémes 
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124-34. 
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GLOSSARY 


Abstract Expressionism 

A style that flourished in New York in the 1940s and 1950s, Abstract 
Expressionism is defined by its combination of formal abstraction and self- 
conscious expression. The term describes a wide variety of work; among the 
most famous Abstract Expressionists are Jackson Pollock, Mark Rothko, Barnett 


Newman, and Willem de Kooning. 


academic tradition 

Associated with the royal academies of art established in France and England in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries respectively, the academic tradition 
emphasized drawing, painting, and sculpture in a style highly influenced by 
ancient classical art. Subject matter for painting was hierarchically ranked, with 
history painting of religious, mythological, allegorical, and historical figures 
holding the position of greatest importance, followed, in order, by genre 
painting, portraiture, still lifes, and landscapes. 


Alleyn, Edmund (Canadian, 1931-2004) 

An innovative and cerebral painter who engaged with numerous major styles 
throughout his life, from Abstract Expressionism to Pop Art. Alleyn trained at the 
Ecole des beaux-arts de Québec, in Quebec City (now part of Université Laval), 
with Jean Paul Lemieux before moving to Paris in 1955, where he lived for 
fifteen years. He represented Canada at the Venice Biennale in 1960. 


Anishinaabe/Anishnabe/Anishinabe 

A collective term that means “the people” or “original people” and refers to a 
number of interconnected communities such as the Ojibway/Ojibwa/Ojibwé, 
Odawa, Chippewa, Saulteaux, Mississauga, Potawatomi, and others. In Canada, 
the Anishinaabe/Anishnabe region includes areas of Manitoba, Ontario, and 
Quebec. 


Anthropocene 

The term applied to the current geological age in which human activity has had 
a profound effect on the earth and its ecosystems. The Anthropocene is 
understood by some to have begun in the 1800s with the onset of the Industrial 
Revolution. Anthropogenic, or human-driven, climate change and global 
warming are hallmarks of the age. 


Art Association of Montreal (AAM) 

Founded in 1860 as an offshoot of the Montreal Society of Artists (itself dating to 
1847), the Art Association of Montreal became the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts in 1947. The MMFA is now a major international museum, with more than 1 


million visitors annually. 


Art Gallery of Ontario (AGO) 

Founded in 1900 as the Art Museum of Toronto, later the Art Gallery of Toronto, 
the Art Gallery of Ontario is a major collecting institution in Toronto, Ontario, 
holding close to 95,000 works by Canadian and international artists. 
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Ashevak, Kenojuak (Ikirasak/Kinngait, 1927-2013) 

Born on southern Baffin Island, this graphic artist largely represented Inuit art in 
Canada and internationally from the 1960s onward. The recipient of numerous 
commissions from federal and public institutions, including Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada, Canada Post, and VIA Rail, her captivating images of animal and 
human figures are among the most recognizable in Canadian art history. 


Ashoona, Pitseolak (Tujakjuak/Kinngait, c.1904-1983) 

A major figure in the history of Cape Dorset graphic art, Pitseolak Ashoona 
made well over eight thousand drawings during her twenty-five-year career. 
Beginning in 1960, her enormously popular, frequently autobiographical 
images were included in the Cape Dorset Annual Print Collection yearly. She 
bore seventeen children, and many became significant artists in their own right. 
(See Pitseolak Ashoona: Life & Work by Christine Lalonde.) 


Ashoona, Shuvinai (Kinngait, b.1961) 

A third-generation artist from Cape Dorset, Shuvinai Ashoona creates 
unconventional and imaginative graphic works that are widely collected and 
exhibited. Her work ranges from intensely coloured and intricate coloured- 
pencil drawings to boldly graphic stonecuts and monochromatic ink drawings 
of simple, isolated forms. (See Shuvinai Ashoona: Life & Work by Nancy G. 
Campbell.) 


assemblage 

An assemblage, collage, or bricolage is a three-dimensional artwork created 
from found objects. The term “assemblage” was first used in the 1950s by the 
French artist Jean Dubuffet to describe his butterfly-wing collages; it was 
popularized in the United States in reference to the work of the American artists 
Robert Rauschenberg and Jim Dine. 


avant-garde 

From the French for “vanguard” or “advance guard,” avant-garde entered 
discussions about art in the early nineteenth-century work of the socialist thinker 
Henri de Saint-Simon, who believed that artists had a role to play in building a 
new society. The meaning of “avant-garde” has shifted over the years, referring 
to artists in relation to their times rather than to a particular group of artists 
working at a specific time in history. It connotes radicalism and rejection of a 
status quo and is often associated with work that is provocative and 


confrontational. 


Barbeau, Marius (Canadian, 1883-1969) 

A pioneering anthropologist and ethnologist, Barbeau is considered the 
founder of folklore studies in Canada. Based at the National Museum of Canada, 
Ottawa, he studied French-Canadian and Indigenous communities, collecting 
songs, legends, and art, and documenting customs and social organization. His 
interests led him to work with several artists, including Emily Carr, A-Y. Jackson, 
and Jean Paul Lemieux. 
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Baroque 

The Baroque is a style of art popular during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries characterized by exaggerated movement, grandeur, and expression. 
Originating in Rome, it was the Catholic Church's response to the Protestant 
Reformation, which privileged an austere spiritual engagement with the divine. 
In the Baroque, in contrast to Classicism, disorder replaces order and the affect 


is one of delusional grandeur. 


Bayefsky, Aba (Canadian, 1923-2001) 

Commissioned as an Official War Artist in the Royal Canadian Air Force in 1944, 
Bayefsky was a painter and teacher at the Ontario College of Art in Toronto. In 
1945 he documented the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp after its liberation. 
He remained committed to confronting anti-Semitism in his art for the 
remainder of his career and created a number of works exploring his own 


Jewish heritage. Bayefsky was awarded the Order of Canada in 1979. 


Beam, Carl (Ojibwe, M’Chigeeng First Nation, 1943-2005) 

A mixed-media artist who experimented with the photographic medium and 
spearheaded the reclamation of space by contemporary Indigenous artists in 
Canada. Beam often worked in photographic collage that featured family 
photos, text, drawings, and recurring images such as bird anatomy, Christian 
iconography, and famed freedom fighters. His painting The North American 
Iceberg, 1985, was the first work recognized as contemporary art by an 
Indigenous artist purchased by the National Gallery of Canada. In 2005 he 
received the Governor General’s Award for Visual and Media Arts. 


Beament, Harold (Canadian, 1898-1984) 

A prominent figurative and landscape artist and a member of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts, Beament was an official Canadian war artist during 
the Second World War. During his tenure as a war artist, he depicted scenes 
based on his experiences as a naval commander in the Mediterranean, the 
North Atlantic, the English Channel, and Newfoundland waters. 


Beaver Hall Group 

A group of approximately twenty-nine Montreal-based artists (1920-23), named 
after its headquarters on Montreal’s Beaver Hall Hill. Half of the group's 
members and associates were women. Like the Group of Seven (founded just 
weeks earlier), it promoted modernist art, but the Beaver Hall Group went 
beyond landscapes to concentrate on urban and rural scenes, portraiture, and 
the human figure. Prominent adherents included Emily Coonan, Adrien and 
Henri Hébert, Prudence Heward, Edwin Holgate, Mabel May, Sarah Robertson, 
Albert Robinson, and Anne Savage. 
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Belcourt, Christi (Métis, b.1966) 

An artist, activist, and author known for her intricately patterned paintings that 
are inspired by floral motifs from traditional Métis beadwork. Belcourt's 
paintings often feature bountiful and brightly coloured flowers, plants, and 
animals against a stark black ground. While celebrating the wonder and 
abundance of the natural world, Belcourt also directs our attention to the 
precarity of nature at this time of environmental crisis. She is the recipient of 
many prestigious honours including the Governor General's Innovation Award 
(2016). 


Bell, Vanessa (British, 1879-1961) 

An interior designer and painter, Bell was a member of the Bloomsbury group, a 
British avant-garde circle of writers, artists, and intellectuals. An early adopter in 
Britain of non-representational painting, Bell reverted to a more naturalistic style 
after the First World War. 


Belmore, Michael (Ojibway, Lac Seul First Nation, b. 1971) 

A sculptor and installation artist primarily working with stone carving and 
copper metalsmithing techniques to create forms that reflect on Indigenous and 
settler relationships to nature. In response to the treatment of nature as a 
commodity, Belmore depicts the environment's understated actions: 
watersheds, changing shorelines, the weathering of stone, and the landscape’s 
experience of time. He is the recipient of several awards and a member of the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 


Blue Barn Gallery 

Initially a furniture store, the Blue Barn Gallery became Ottawa's leading 
contemporary art space in the 1960s. Located in Bells Corners, an Ottawa 
suburb, the gallery was led by artist Duncan de Kergommeaux, who organized 
exhibitions by prominent Canadian artists, including Takao Tanabe, Richard 
Gorman, and Harold Town. Significantly, the core collection of the Carleton 
University Art Gallery came from the Blue Barn Gallery's roster. The gallery 
closed in 1967. 


Borduas, Paul-Emile (Canadian, 1905-1960) 

The leader of the avant-garde Automatistes and one of Canada’s most 
important modern artists. Borduas was also an influential advocate for reform in 
Quebec, calling for liberation from religious and narrow nationalist values in the 
1948 manifesto Refus global. (See Paul-Emile Borduas: Life & Work by Francois- 
Marc Gagnon.) 


Brown, Eric (British/Canadian, 1877-1939) 

As the first director of the National Gallery of Canada, Brown held the position 
from 1912 until his death. Earlier, he had been curator of the gallery's collection, 
at the invitation of Sir Edmund Walker, a banker and major patron of the arts. 
Brown was a passionate builder of the gallery's collections, both international 
and Canadian, and travelled often to Europe to make contacts with artists and 


dealers. 
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Brownell, Franklin (Canadian, 1857-1946) 

Born in Massachusetts but based in Ottawa for most of his career, Brownell was 
a widely recognized landscape painter, educator, and administrator. He trained 
in Boston and Paris before becoming the director of the Ottawa Art School in 
1886. He taught many accomplished artists, including Pegi Nicol MacLeod, 
Ernest Fosbery, and Goodridge Roberts. Brownell’s own style ranged from 
social realism to Impressionism. His works are widely represented in the 


National Gallery of Canada. 


Brymner, William (Scottish/Canadian, 1855-1925) 

A painter and influential teacher who contributed greatly to the development of 
painting in Canada, Brymner instructed at the Art Association of Montreal. 
Several of his students, including A.Y. Jackson, Edwin Holgate, and Prudence 
Heward, became prominent figures in Canadian art. (See William Brymner: Life 
& Work by Jocelyn Anderson.) 


Canada Council for the Arts 

A Crown corporation created in 1957 by the parliamentary Canada Council for 
the Arts Act. The Canada Council exists to encourage art production and 
promote the study and enjoyment of art in Canada. It provides support to artists 
and arts organizations from across all artistic disciplines, including visual art, 
dance, music, and literature. 


Canada East 

Formerly Lower Canada, Canada East was the British colonial designation for 
the northeastern part of the Province of Canada from 1841 to 1867. After 
Confederation, Canada East became Quebec. 


Canada West 

Formerly Upper Canada, Canada West was the British colonial designation for 
the southwestern part of the Province of Canada from 1841 to 1867. After 
Confederation, Canada West became Ontario. 


Canadian Art Club 

Active from 1907 to 1915, the Toronto-based Canadian Art Club was 
spearheaded by the painters Edmund Morris and Curtis Williamson as a 
departure from what they viewed as the low standards of the Ontario Society of 
Artists. The invitation-only club included prominent Canadian painters and 
sculptors influenced by international developments, including recent Dutch and 
French painting. One of its goals was to entice expatriates, most notably James 
Wilson Morrice and Clarence Gagnon, to exhibit in Canada. Homer Watson 
served as the Canadian Art Club’s first president. 


Canadian Group of Painters 

Founded in 1933 after the disbanding of the Group of Seven by former 
members and their associates, the Canadian Group of Painters championed 
modernist painting styles against the entrenched traditionalism of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts. It provided a platform for artists across Canada who 
were pursuing a variety of new concerns, from the formal experimentation of 
Bertram Brooker to the modern-figure subjects of Prudence Heward and Pegi 
Nicol MacLeod and the expressive landscapes of Emily Carr. 
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Canadian Museum of History 

Located in Gatineau, the museum was originally founded in 1856 as a 
geological museum associated with the Geological Survey of Canada. Its 
mission later expanded to include ethnography, archaeology, and natural 
history. In 1968 it was split into three parts, with the ethnographic section 
becoming the National Museum of Man. Renamed the Canadian Museum of 
Civilization in 1986, in 1989 it moved to its current building, designed by 
Douglas Cardinal to reflect the Canadian landscape. Its most recent change of 
name, in 2010, to the Canadian Museum of History, reflects its current focus on 


the history and culture of Canada’s peoples. 


Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 

An organization launched in 1925 to promote work in watercolour. Founding 
members included influential figures in the history of Canadian art, such as 
Franklin Carmichael and C.W. Jefferys. A prestigious group with links to major 
Canadian art institutions in its early days, it currently manages, along with five 
other societies, its own gallery in downtown Toronto. 


Canadian War Museum 

Located in Ottawa and established in 1942, the collection of the national 
museum of military history originated in the 1880s with militia artifacts. The 
museum's collection now includes more than three million military holdings, 
including 14,000 works that form the Beaverbrook Collection of War Art. In 
2005 a newly designed building opened to the public. In addition to several 
galleries, the museum features a research centre with dedicated a library and 


archives. 


CARFAC (Canadian Artists’ Representation) 

A national non-profit artists’ organization that serves to protect the economic 
and intellectual property rights of its members and to promote the visual arts in 
Canada. CARFAC was founded in 1968 by London artists Jack Chambers, Tony 
Urquhart, and Kim Ondaatje; it currently has around four thousand members. 


Carmichael, Franklin (Canadian, 1890-1945) 

An original member of the Group of Seven, Carmichael created landscapes in 
watercolour as well as in oil. He was a founding member of the Canadian Group 
of Painters and the Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour. Like so many 
of his colleagues, he earned his living primarily as a commercial artist and, in 
1932, he became head of the Graphic Design and Commercial Art Department 
at the Ontario College of Art (now OCAD University), Toronto. 


Carr, Emily (Canadian, 1871-1945) 

A pre-eminent B.C.-based artist and writer, Carr is renowned today for her bold 
and vibrant images of both the Northwest Coast landscape and its Native 
peoples. Educated in California, England, and France, she was influenced by a 
variety of modern art movements but ultimately developed a unique aesthetic 
style. She was one of the first West Coast artists to achieve national recognition. 
(See Emily Carr: Life & Work by Lisa Baldissera.) 
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Central Technical School 

The Central Technical School is a composite high school in Toronto that was 
founded in 1915 to prepare students for the skilled workforce of the modern 
age. It was the largest school to be built in Canada at the time, reflecting the 
great demand for technical education. Renowned artists who studied and 
taught there include Lawren Harris, Arthur Lismer, and Elizabeth Wyn Wood. 


Chambers, Jack (Canadian, 1931-1978) 

A London, Ontario, painter and avant-garde filmmaker, whose meditative 
paintings typically depict domestic subjects, Chambers was committed to 
regionalism, despite the international outlook he developed during five years of 
artistic training in Madrid. He was one of the founders of CARFAC, Canada’s 
artists’ rights protection agency. (See Jack Chambers: Life & Work by Mark 
Cheetham.) 


Cloutier, Albert (Canadian, 1902-1965) 

A largely self-taught artist known for his Canadian landscapes, Cloutier was part 
of the Montreal-based “Oxford Group” of artists, named for the tavern they 
frequented, and regularly painted with contemporaries A.Y. Jackson and Edwin 
Holgate. During the Second World War, Cloutier was Art Director for the 
Wartime Information Board in 1941, and from 1943 to 1946 he was the only 
francophone official Canadian war artist, serving with the Royal Canadian Air 


Force. 


Comfort, Charles (Canadian, 1900-1994) 

A major figure in twentieth-century Canadian art, who began his career as a 
commercial artist. He took up painting in his twenties, and became a member of 
the Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour and the Canadian Group of 
Painters. Comfort served as director of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
from 1959 to 1965. 


composite photograph 

Created by photographers using a cut-and-paste technique, primarily in the 
nineteenth century—when exposure times were long and outdoor photography 
was difficult-composite photographs were a means of guaranteeing that each 
figure in a group photograph was sharp, visible, well posed, and had a pleasing 


facial expression. 


Conceptual art 

Traced to the work of Marcel Duchamp but not codified until the 1960s, 
“Conceptual art” is a general term for art that emphasizes ideas over form. The 
finished product may even be physically transient, as with land art or 
performance art. 


Cruikshank, William (Scottish, 1848-1922) 

A Scottish-born educator and portrait, figure, and scene painter who 
immigrated to Canada in 1871. Cruikshank was a long-time instructor at the 
Ontario College of Art (now OCAD University), Toronto. Many painters who 
themselves became notable and influential Canadian artists studied under 
Cruikshank, including Franklin Carmichael, Frank Johnston, J.E.H. MacDonald, 
and, it seems, Tom Thomson too. 
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Cubism 

A radical style of painting developed by Pablo Picasso and Georges Braque in 
Paris between 1907 and 1914, Cubism is defined by the representation of 
numerous perspectives at once. Cubism is considered crucial to the history of 
modern art for its enormous international impact; famous practitioners also 


include Juan Gris and Francis Picabia. 


Curnoe, Greg (Canadian, 1936-1992) 

A central figure in London regionalism from the 1960s to the early 1990s, 
Curnoe was a painter, printmaker, and graphic artist who found inspiration in his 
life and his Southwestern Ontario surroundings. His wide-ranging art interests 
included Surrealism, Dada, Cubism, and the work of many individual artists, 
both historical and contemporary. (See Greg Curnoe: Life & Work by Judith 
Rodger.) 


Dallaire, Jean-Philippe (Canadian, 1916-1965) 

A painter and illustrator known for his brightly coloured works featuring 
fantastical characters. Born in Hull, Quebec, Dallaire worked in Ottawa before 
setting off to study in Paris, where he met and was greatly influenced by the 
Canadian artist Alfred Pellan. From 1940-44 he was interned by the Gestapo. 
Dallaire later taught at the Ecole des beaux-arts in Quebec City and worked as 


an illustrator at the National Film Board in Ottawa. 


Duncan, Alma (Canadian, 1917-2004) 

A painter, graphic artist, and filmmaker, Duncan worked across figurative and 
abstract styles in a prolific career that spanned the twentieth century. While part 
of the graphics department of the National Film Board of Canada in the 1940s, 
she met her partner Audrey McLaren, with whom she would form the 
experimental film company Dunclaren Productions. During the Second World 
War she documented industrial production related to the war effort in Montreal. 


Duncan, Douglas (Canadian, 1902-1968) 

An early advocate of Canadian art, Duncan was a bookbinder, art dealer, and 
collector. He was a founder and became director of Toronto's Picture Loan 
Society, which was the first gallery in Canada to facilitate the purchase of art by 
making works available for lease. 


Diirer, Albrecht (German, 1471-1528) 

A German printmaker, painter, and theorist active during the Renaissance. Durer 
is best known for his intricate woodblock prints, which transformed the medium 
into a respected art form like sculpture and painting. One of the most prominent 
figures of the Northern Renaissance, Durer travelled to Italy and played a 
significant role in the exchange of artistic knowledge between northern and 
southern Europe. He is recognized for his religious prints and paintings, 
accomplished portraits and self-portraits, and treatises on perspective and 
human proportions. 
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Eastlake, Charles Herbert (British/Canadian, 1867-1953) 

The husband of the Canadian artist Mary Bell Eastlake, Charles Herbert Eastlake 
was a British painter. After training in Europe, he established himself in London 
and spent time with the plein air painters of St. lves in Cornwall, where he met 


his wite. 


Evergon (Canadian, b.1946) 

Based in Montreal, Evergon (born Albert Jay Lunt) is an artist, educator, and 
activist with alter-egos including Cellulose Evergoni, Eve R. Gonzales, and Egon 
Brut. His wide-ranging contributions to photography have taken the form of 
photo-collage, colour photocopying, and experiments with the cyanotype, 
Polaroid, and hologram processes. He is celebrated for his elaborately staged 
tableaux, striking self-portraits, and sustained exploration of queer sexuality, 


masculinity, and social constructions of gender. 


Expo 67 

The world’s fair of 1967, held in Montreal, was a celebration of Canada’s 
Centennial. With sixty-two participating nations and attendance of over 50 
million people, Expo solidified Montreal's reputation as an international city and 
Canada’s as a place for innovation. 


Federation of Canadian Artists 

A non-profit, membership-based organization devoted to advancing Canadian 
art. It was founded in 1941 by artists including André Biéler and Lawren Harris. 
The Federation of Canadian Artists maintains a members’ gallery on Granville 


Island, Vancouver. 


Feheley Fine Arts 

Founded and incorporated in 1961 by M.F. (Budd) Feheley and now run by his 
daughter, Pat, Feheley Fine Arts is a Toronto, Ontario, art gallery dedicated to 
Inuit art. Artists represented by the gallery include major twentieth-century and 
contemporary figures such as Kenojuak Ashevak, Shuvinai Ashoona, Annie 


Pootoogook, and Jutai Toonoo. 


feldman-kiss, nichola (Canadian) 

An Ottawa artist currently based in Toronto whose multidisciplinary practice 
explores themes of body, embodiment, identity, and auto-ethnography ina 
sustained critique of the Colonial paradigm. feldman-kiss holds an MFA from 
the California Institute of the Arts. In 2011 feldman-kiss participated in the 
Canadian Forces Artists Program, for which they were embedded with the 
United Nations Mission in Sudan to shadow Canadian peacekeepers and 
international UN military observers. feldman-kiss’s work has been exhibited 


internationally. 


FitzGerald, Lionel LeMoine (Canadian, 1890-1956) 

A Winnipeg-born painter and printmaker, FitzGerald was a member of the 
Group of Seven from 1932 to 1933. He favoured depictions of prairie 
landscapes and houses, which he executed in pointillist, precisionist, and 
abstract styles. (See Lionel LeMoine FitzGerald: Life & Work by Michael-Parke 
Taylor.) 
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Fosbery, Ernest (Canadian, 1874-1960) 

An Ottawa-based artist, educator, and administrator best known for his realistic 
prints and painted portraits. In the 1890s Fosbery studied under Canadian artist 
Franklin Brownell and then briefly in Paris. He was wounded while serving in the 
First World War and was instrumental in helping to establish Canadian war art 
programs. Fosbery was president of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts (RCA) 
from 1943 to 1946. 


Gagnon, Charles (Canadian, 1934-2003) 

A Montreal artist who worked across a variety of media, including film, 
photography, collage, and box constructions, as well as painting. From 1956 to 
1960 Gagnon studied in New York, immersing himself in the city's avant-garde 
world of experimental art. Once he was back in Montreal his painting, especially 
his use of hard edges, was often associated with that of his Plasticien 


contemporaries. 


Galerie SAW Gallery 

An artist-run centre in Ottawa, Ontario, Galerie SAW Gallery was founded in 
1973 by a group of Ottawa artists. Since 1989 it has been located in the Arts 
Court building in Ottawa's ByWard Market neighbourhood, alongside SAW 
Video, with which it was once affiliated. SAW exhibits the work of emerging and 
established Canadian and international artists, with a focus on cultural diversity 


and politically engaged art. 


Geuer, Juan (Dutch Canadian, 1917-2009) 

An Ottawa-based artist who explored the intersections of art, science, and 
technology in his multidisciplinary and conceptual practice. Born in the 
Netherlands, Geuer immigrated to Bolivia with his family before the Second 
World War and then to Canada in 1954. He spent much of his professional 
career as a draftsman at the Dominion Observatory in Ottawa. His collaborations 
with scientists at the observatory greatly influenced his acclaimed and 


pioneering new media work. 


Graham, Mayo 

A curator specializing in modern and contemporary art, Graham became the 
first director/curator of the Ottawa Art Gallery in 1989. She also held positions at 
the National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa (1970s-1980s and 2000s) and at the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts (1990s). Her last position, prior to her retirement, 
was director of outreach and international relations at the National Gallery. 


Griffiths, Eliza (Canadian, b.1965) 

A Montreal-based painter recognized for her colourful, intimate, and often 
emotionally and sensually charged figurative compositions. Griffiths was born in 
the U.K. but moved to Ottawa when she was a child. She received an MFA from 
Carleton University and is Associate Professor of Painting and Drawing at 
Concordia University in Montreal. Griffiths’ work has been widely exhibited 


nationally and internationally. 
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Group of Seven 

A progressive and nationalistic school of landscape painting in Canada, the 
Group of Seven was active between 1920 (the year of the group's first 
exhibition, at the Art Gallery of Toronto, now the Art Gallery of Ontario) and 
1933. Founding members were the artists Franklin Carmichael, Lawren Harris, 
AY. Jackson, Frank Johnston, Arthur Lismer, J.E.H. MacDonald, and Frederick 
Varley. 


Hamilton, Mary Riter (Canadian, 1873-1954) 

After studying painting in Berlin and Paris in the early years of the twentieth 
century, Mary Riter Hamilton established herself as an artist in Europe before 
returning to Canada. During the First World War, she petitioned to be sent to 
the front lines as an official war artist but was denied. Instead, she travelled to 
Europe in 1918 to spend three years painting the war's aftermath. She produced 
over three hundred works in an Impressionist style, depicting battlefields in 
France and Belgium. 


Harris, Lawren S. (Canadian, 1885-1970) 

A founding member of the Group of Seven in Toronto in 1920, Harris was widely 
considered its unofficial leader. Unlike other members of the group, Harris 
moved away from painting representational landscapes, first to abstracted 
landscapes and then to pure abstraction. The Group of Seven broke up in 1933, 
and when the Canadian Group of Painters was formed in 1933, Harris was 
elected its first president. 


Hill, Greg (Kayen’kahaka [Mohawk]/French, Six Nations of the 

Grand River Territory, b. 1967) 

An artist and a curator specializing in Aboriginal art. AMohawk member of the 
Six Nations of the Grand River, Hill has led the Department of Indigenous Art at 
the National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa since 2007. (He was previously the 
gallery's Assistant Curator of Contemporary Art.) His installation pieces are held 
in major national collections around the country. 


Hodgkins, Frances (New Zealander/British, 1869-1947) 

A watercolourist and art teacher who from 1901 studied and painted in Britain, 
North Africa, and Europe, spending more than ten years in Paris. Hodgkins 
settled in England, where she was associated with the Seven and Five Society, a 
group of modernist painters and sculptors whose work, like hers, moved from 
traditional styles toward abstraction. 


Houle, Robert (Saulteaux, Kaa-wii-kwe-tawang-kak, b. 1947) 

Painter, curator, teacher, and writer, known for increasing the visibility of 
contemporary First Nations art in Canada. Houle’s experience at Sandy Bay 
Residential School informs his colour field paintings, which gave him a 
conceptual language to express the opposing ideologies of Saulteaux-Ojibwa 
spirituality and Christianity. Houle served as the first Curator of Contemporary 
Indian Art at the Canadian Museum of History (1977-1980) and co-curated 
several landmark exhibitions of First Nations artists. He received the Governor 
General's Award in Visual and Media Arts in 2015. (See Robert Houle: Life & 
Work by Shirley Madill.) 
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Hyndman, Robert (Canadian, 1915-2009) 

A prominent Ottawa portrait and landscape artist, Hyndman was an official 
Canadian war artist during the Second World War. Serving first as a Spitfire pilot 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force’s (RCAF) 411 Squadron, Hyndman later 
depicted some of his more harrowing flying experiences and completed a 
series of portraits of wartime RCAF personnel. He taught at the Ottawa School 
of Art for over thirty years and held teaching posts at Alberta's currently named 
Banff Centre for Arts and Creativity. 


Impressionism 

A highly influential art movement that originated in France in the 1860s, 
Impressionism is associated with the emergence of modern urban European 
society. Claude Monet, Pierre-Auguste Renoir, and other Impressionists rejected 
the subjects and formal rigours of academic art in favour of scenes of nature and 
daily life and the careful rendering of atmospheric effects. They often painted 


outdoors. 


Indigenous Curatorial Collective 

With offices in Toronto, the Indigenous Curatorial Collective / Collectif des 
commissaires autochtones (ICCA, formerly the Aboriginal Curatorial Collective) 
is anon-profit organization that builds connections among and creates 
opportunities for Indigenous curators, artists, and institutions. The ICCA was 
founded in 2006 by Cathy Mattes, Barry Ace, Ryan Rice, Ron Noganosh, and 
Ahasiw Maskégon-Iskwéw. The organization's mandate is to activate and ensure 


a future for Indigenous creative sovereignty. 


Jackson, A.Y. (Canadian, 1882-1974) 

A founding member of the Group of Seven and an important voice in the 
formation of a distinctively Canadian artistic tradition. A Montreal native, 
Jackson studied painting in Paris before moving to Toronto in 1913; his northern 
landscapes are characterized by the bold brush strokes and vivid colours of his 


Impressionist and Post-Impressionist influences. 


Jarvis, Alan (Canadian, 1915-1972) 

The director of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, from 1955 to 1959, 
Jarvis was also a sculptor, writer, and editor. A charismatic figure, he was the 
host of the 1957 CBC television series The Things We See and used his position 
at the National Gallery to bring ideas about art to a wider audience. He oversaw 
the completion and opening of the Canadian Pavilion at the Venice Biennale 
from 1957 to 1958. 


Jefferys, Charles William (British/Canadian, 1869-1951) 

An artist and illustrator and early member of the Toronto Art Students’ League, 
Charles William (C.W.) Jefferys worked primarily as a newspaper illustrator in 
New York City, as well as in Toronto. His illustrations, published in The Picture 
Gallery of Canadian History in three volumes in 1942, 1945, and 1950, were 
used regularly in textbooks, shaping an image of Canadian history for a 


generation of students. 
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John, Augustus (Welsh, 1878-1961) 

Regarded as the first British Post-Impressionist artist, John was a painter and 
draftsman recognized for his skilled figure drawings and portraits. He studied at 
the Slade School of Fine Art in London from 1894 to 1899 and subsequently 
lived an itinerant artist's life during which he depicted Romany encampments in 
Wales, Dorset, and Ireland. During the First World War, John worked for the 
Canadian government as a war artist. He is the younger brother of painter Gwen 
John. 


John, Gwen (Welsh, 1876-1939) 

A painter recognized for her sensitive depictions of often-solitary women, Gwen 
John studied at the Slade School of Fine Art in London from 1895 to 1898, then 
travelled to Paris to study under James McNeill Whistler. In 1904, John became 
a model and lover of Auguste Rodin. She was the older sister of painter 
Augustus John, though her reputation grew to match her brother's only after 
her death. 


Karsh, Yousuf (Armenian Canadian, 1908-2002) 

One the preeminent portrait photographers of the twentieth century, Karsh was 
born in Turkey to Armenian parents and sent to Canada in 1924 as a refugee. He 
studied photography under his uncle, who was a professional portrait 
photographer in Sherbrooke, Quebec. Karsh’s dramatically lit and carefully 
composed black and white portraits of luminaries such as Winston Churchill, 
Albert Einstein, and Grace Kelly earned him international renown. 


Kaspaules, Farouk (Canadian, b.1950) 

Born in Iraq of Assyrian origin, Kaspaules has based his artistic practice in 
Ottawa since the mid-1970s. The themes of migration, cultural exchange, and 
exile pervade his interdisciplinary work in painting, engraving, photography, 
and video. A graduate of the University of Ottawa, Kaspaules has exhibited 
internationally in solo and group exhibitions. 


Kiakshuk (Ungava Peninsula/Kinngait, 1886-1966) 

Kiakshuk was a gifted storyteller who took up drawing and printmaking in the 
last decade of his life. Like his stories, his artworks recount tales of the natural 
and spirit worlds, hunting, and domestic life. In addition to his drawings, 


engravings, and stencil and stonecut prints, he occasionally produced carvings. 


Kinngait (Cape Dorset) 

Located on Dorset Island off the southwest coast of Baffin Island, Kinngait is a 
community of approximately 1,400 in the territory of Nunavut. Incorporated in 
1982, the Hamlet of Cape Dorset, which had been named for the 4th Earl of 
Dorset in 1613, voted in 2019 to change its name to the Hamlet of Kinngait 
(“where the hills are”), the Inuktitut name for the hamlet’s location. Kinngait is 


the home of Kinngait Studios, the oldest Inuit art co-operative in Canada. 


Knowles, Farquhar McGillivray (Canadian, 1859-1932) 

Born in Syracuse, New York, Knowles became a noted Toronto painter, active in 
the city from the 1880s to 1920. He became a member of the Royal Canadian 
Academy of Arts (RCA) in 1898. His work is in the Art Gallery of Ontario, 
Toronto, and other major collections in Canada. 
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Krieghoff, Cornelius (Dutch/Canadian, 1815-1872) 

A painter who emigrated to the United States from Europe in 1837 and then 
moved to Canada. Krieghoff was drawn to First Nations peoples and 
environments as subjects; he also painted landscapes and scenes of everyday 
Canadian life. 


Lavalley, Sarah (Anishinabe, 1895-1991) 

An Anishinabe artist and nurse from Pikwakanagan First Nation in Ontario. 
Lavalley learned traditional craftwork and beadwork techniques from her 
mother and mother-in-law and became recognized for her skillfully made 
moccasins, mittens, and hide clothing. She was named a member of the Order 
of Canada in 1981. 


Library and Archives Canada 

Located in Ottawa, Library and Archives Canada (LAC) is a federal institution 
responsible for the collection and preservation of the nation’s documentary 
heritage. Previously two separate entities—the National Archives of Canada and 
the National Library of Canada—in 2004 the institutions were combined. The 
LAC holds more than 19 million books, 21 million photographs, and 350,000 
works of art and is the world’s fifth largest library. 


Lismer, Arthur (British/Canadian, 1885-1969) 

A landscape painter and founding member of the Group of Seven, Lismer 
immigrated to Canada from England in 1911. He was also an influential 
educator of adults and children, and he created children’s art schools at both 
the Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto (1933) and the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts (1946). 


Lochhead, Kenneth (Canadian, 1926-2006) 

Although Lochhead's career spanned numerous styles, he is perhaps best 
known for his colour-field paintings of the 1960s and 1970s. Directly inspired by 
Barnett Newman and the critic Clement Greenberg, he was instrumental in 
bringing the principles of modernist abstract painting to Regina, where he was 
director of the University of Saskatchewan's School of Art. 


Lower Canada 

From 1791 to 1840, part of present-day Quebec was a British colony known as 
Lower Canada. In 1841 Lower Canada was renamed Canada East when the 
Province of Canada was formed. It would become Quebec following Canadian 
Confederation in 1867. 


Macbeth, Madge (Canadian, 1878-1965) 

Born in Philadelphia, Macbeth was an Ottawa-based author, playwright, art 
critic, and photographer. She published her first novel in 1910, co-founded the 
Ottawa Little Theatre in 1913, was an early supporter of photographer Yousuf 
Karsh, and became an accomplished photographer in her own right. Macbeth 
was the president of the Canadian Authors Association for three terms, and the 


first woman to hold this role. 
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MacCarthy, Hamilton (Canadian, 1846-1939) 

A pioneer of early monumental bronze sculpture in Canada, MacCarthy studied 
sculpture under his father, Hamilton W. MacCarthy, and at the RA Schools in 
London. MacCarthy designed numerous Boer War memorials in Ottawa, 
Quebec City, Brantford, Halifax, Canning, and Charlottetown. Other major works 
include his statue of Samuel de Champlain, 1915, at Nepean Point, Ottawa, and 
the South African War Memorial, 1902, in Confederation Park, Ottawa. 


MacLeod, Pegi Nicol (Canadian, 1904-1949) 
A member of the Canadian Group of Painters, Nicol was a modernist painter 
whose work depicted energetic, vibrant scenes from the environments around 


her. She was known as Pegi Nicol MacLeod after 1937. 


Manet, Edouard (French, 1832-1883) 

Considered a forerunner of the modernist movement in painting, Manet 
eschewed traditional subject matter for depictions of contemporary urban life 
that incorporated references to classic works. Although his work was critically 
dismissed, his unconventional painting style influenced the Impressionists. 


Massey, Vincent (Canadian, 1887-1967) 

Governor General of Canada from 1952 to 1959, Massey was also a lawyer, 
diplomat, and arts patron responsible for chairing the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters, and Sciences, better known as the 
Massey Commission. Created in 1949, the Commission resulted in the Massey- 
Lévesque Report of 1951, which argued that the arts were central to Canadian 


culture and that federal funding should be allocated in support of the arts. 


Masson, Henri (Belgian/Canadian, 1907-1996) 

Masson emigrated from Belgium to Canada as a teenager. In his early 
professional life he worked as an engraver, painting in the evenings. His first 
solo exhibition of paintings was at the Picture Loan Society in 1934. He 
exhibited internationally, and today his work is held in major institutions in 
Canada, including the Vancouver Art Gallery; Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto; 
and National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


May, (Henrietta) Mabel (Canadian, 1877-1971) 

A modernist painter of landscapes, urban scenes, and portraits and figure 
paintings of women. May studied under William Brymner at the Art Association 
of Montreal, before spending time in Britain and France in 1912-13. After her 
return to Canada she was commissioned by the Canadian War Memorials Fund 
to depict women workers in munitions factories. May was an active member of 
Montreal's Beaver Hall Group in the early 1920s and a founder of the Canadian 
Group of Painters in 1933. 


Mayerovitch, Harry “Mayo” (Canadian, 1910-2004) 

An architect, artist, illustrator, author, and cartoonist, Mayerovitch was a 
graduate of the School of Architecture at McGill University and the artistic 
director of the Wartime Information Board’s Graphic Arts Division. From 1942 to 
1944, Mayerovitch designed propaganda posters in support of Canadian 
wartime efforts during the Second World War. 
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McCurry, H.O. (Canadian, 1889-1964) 

An avid collector and advocate for the arts and art education in Canada, H.O. 
McCurry was patron to artist Tom Thomson and close with members of the 
Group of Seven. He was the assistant director of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, from 1919 to 1939, and succeeded Eric Brown as director from 1939 to 
1955. 


McEwen, Jean (Canadian, 1923-1999) 

Although he painted with the gestural and impasto techniques of the 
Automatistes, McEwen is properly called a post-Automatiste painter because of 
the more structured and rigorous procedures of his signature all-over surfaces 
of texture and variegated hues. In Paris in 1952-53, he came under the influence 
of Jean-Paul Riopelle and Sam Francis, and with them discovered the work of 
Claude Monet. 


McGillivray, Florence Helena (Canadian, 1864-1938) 

A Whitby-based painter, educator, and decorative artist recognized for her Post- 
Impressionist landscapes. McGillivray studied art in Toronto under British artist 
William Cruikshank and later in Paris, where she began to experiment with Post- 
Impressionist techniques. Upon her return to Canada, she lived in Ottawa for 
many years and produced accomplished landscape paintings of the Gatineau 
Hills and Valley. A leading artist of her time, McGillivray is thought to have had a 


formative influence on Tom Thomson’s work. 


McLaren, Norman (Scottish/Canadian, 1914-1987) 

McLaren began his career at General Post Office (GPO) in Scotland before 
following film producer John Grierson to the National Film Board in Canada. An 
innovative filmmaker, McLaren created abstract and animated films and 
experimented with techniques such as drawing directly on celluloid, cutout 
animation, and superimpositions. He created 72 films over the course of his 


career. 


McMaster, Gerald (Plains Cree, Siksika First Nation, b. 1953) 

An artist, educator, and curator, McMaster has worked at national and 
international institutions, including the National Museum of Man (now the 
Canadian Museum of History) in Canada and the Smithsonian National Museum 
of the American Indian in the United States. His artwork, which juxtaposes 
contemporary pop culture and traditional elements, has been exhibited at the 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, the McMichael Canadian Art Collection, and SITE Santa 


Fe, among others. 


McMaster, Meryl (Plains Cree/Euro-Canadian, b.1988) 

An Ottawa-based artist whose photographic self-portraits explore aspects of her 
personal identity, mixed Plains Cree and Euro-Canadian heritage, and 
relationship to the land. McMaster transforms her appearance using costumes, 
makeup, and props, conjuring fantastical personae that inhabit remote natural 
landscapes. Her work evokes personal and ancestral narratives, examines the 
effects of settler colonialism on the lives of Indigenous people and the natural 
environment, and considers how the past informs our understanding of the 


present. 
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Milne, David (Canadian, 1882-1953) 

A painter, printmaker, and illustrator whose work—principally landscapes— 
displays the tonal brilliance and concern with process of his Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist influences. Milne lived in New York early in his career, where 
he trained at the Art Students League and participated in the Armory Show in 
1913; 


modernism 

A movement extending from the mid-nineteenth to the mid-twentieth century in 
all the arts, modernism rejected academic traditions in favour of innovative 
styles developed in response to contemporary industrialized society. Modernist 
movements in the visual arts have included Gustave Courbet’s Realism, and 
later Impressionism, Post-Impressionism, Fauvism, and Cubism and on to 
abstraction. By the 1960s, anti-authoritarian postmodernist styles such as Pop 
art, Conceptual art, and Neo-Expressionism blurred the distinction between 
high art and mass culture. 


Morris, Kathleen Moir (Canadian, 1893-1986) 

A painter especially noted for her urban and rural subjects. Morris studied at the 
Art Association of Montreal under William Brymner and Maurice Cullen. 
Although she does not appear to have exhibited with the Beaver Hall Group in 
the early 1920s, she is closely associated with the group. Her paintings of 
scenery in Montreal and Quebec City, as well as her depictions of the ByWard 
Market in Ottawa, exemplify the interest that she and her contemporaries had in 
chronicling modern city life. 


Morrisseau, Norval (Anishinaabe, 1931-2007) 

A painter known for depicting Anishinaabe legends and personal, hybrid 
spiritual themes with vibrant colours and strong lines, Morrisseau was a crucial 
figure in introducing contemporary Indigenous art into the wider Canadian art 
scene. He founded the Woodland School and inspired a generation of younger 
First Nations artists. In 1978 Morrisseau was appointed to the Order of Canada, 
and in 2006 the National Gallery mounted a major retrospective of his work. 


(See Norval Morrisseau: Life & Work by Carmen Robertson.) 


Musée d’art contemporain de Montréal 

Founded by the Quebec government in 1964, the Musée d'art contemporain de 
Montréal is the oldest institution of contemporary art in Canada. Originally 
housed at Place Ville-Marie, the museum moved to Chateau Dufresne in 1965, 
and then to the Expo 67 International Art Gallery, in the Cité du Havre, before 
moving again in 1992 to its present site at Place des Arts. Dedicated to the 
promotion and conservation of contemporary Quebec art, the museum 
maintains an active exhibition and manages a collection of approximately eight 
thousand pieces. 
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Nakamura, Kazuo (Canadian, 1926-2002) 

A member of Painters Eleven, Nakamura embraced science and nature in his 
early abstract landscapes. Later, he created a body of work known as the 
Number Structures, which explores the connections between mathematics and 
aesthetics. The Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto held a posthumous 
retrospective of his work in 2004. (See Kazuo Nakamura: Life & Work by John G. 
Hatch) 


Nash, Paul (British, 1889-1946) 

Nash was a landscape painter whose semi-abstract scenes drew on the work of 
Italian artist Giorgio de Chirico and the Surrealists. He founded the British art 
group Unit One in 1933 to promote modernist art, architecture, and design in 
England and was one of the organizers of the International Surrealist Exhibition 
in London, U.K., in 1936. Nash was an official British war artist in both world 


wars. 


National Film Board of Canada 

Founded in Ottawa in 1939, the National Film Board of Canada (NFB) is a 
federal agency that creates, conserves, and distributes the nation’s audiovisual 
heritage. The NFB has produced more than 13,000 individual documentaries, 
animated films, and other works that have garnered more than 7,000 awards, 


both nationally and internationally. 


National Film Board’s (NFB) Still Photography Division 

Between 1941 and 1971, the National Film Board, widely known for producing 
documentary, animated, and feature films, also functioned as the nation’s official 
photographer. The Still Photography Division was funded by the federal 
government, and it commissioned photographers to produce approx. 250,000 
images capturing communities, labour, and cultural traditions across the 


country. 


National Gallery of Canada 

Established in 1880, the National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa holds the most 
extensive collection of Canadian art in the country as well as works by 
prominent international artists. Soearheaded by the governor general, the 
Marquis of Lorne, the gallery was created to strengthen a specifically Canadian 
brand of artistic culture and identity and to build a national collection of art that 
would match the level of other British Empire institutions. Since 1988 the gallery 
has been located on Sussex Drive in a building designed by Moshe Safdie. 


Nichols, Jack (Canadian, 1921-2009) 

An official war artist with the Canadian Navy during the Second World War, 
Nichols depicted the D-Day invasion as part of the Canadian contingent that 
landed near Brest, France. After the war, he received a Guggenheim Fellowship 
and later taught at the University of British Columbia and the University of 
Toronto. Nichols was known for his melancholy drawings and lithographs and 
was one of several artists to represent Canada at the 1958 Venice Biennale. 
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Nicolas, Louis (French, 1634—post-1700) 

A Jesuit missionary in New France and creator of the illustrated manuscript 
Codex Canadensis, which depicts the flora, fauna and Indigenous inhabitants of 
New France in a style different from official art of Nicolas’s time. The Codex 
contains notably accurate details about birds and other animals, as well as 
imaginary creatures such as a unicorn and a sea monster. (See Louis Nicolas: Life 
& Work by Frangois-Marc Gagnon.) 


Noganosh, Ron (Anishinabe, 1949-2017) 

An Anishinabe sculptor and assemblage artist from Magnetewan First Nation in 
Ontario who co-founded the Aboriginal Curatorial Collective (now the 
Indigenous Curatorial Collective) in 2006. Noganosh trained as a welder and 
graphic artist before studying fine arts at the University of Ottawa. His 
pioneering assemblage works transformed readymade commercial materials 
such beer cans and caps into sculptural objects rich with humour, symbolism, 


and cultural commentary. 


Notman, William (Scottish/Canadian, 1826-1891) 

After immigrating to Canada in 1856, Notman soon became Montreal's most 
prominent photographer. He specialized in portraits and developed innovative 
techniques to portray many people in a single photograph (known as a 
composite photograph) and to recreate outdoor scenes inside the studio. 
Thanks to his exceptional technical and promotional skills, he was the first 
Canadian photographer to build an international reputation. (See William 
Notman: Life & Work by Sarah Parsons.) 


Notman-Fraser photographic studio 

A highly successful studio opened by photographer and entrepreneur William 
Notman at 120 King Street East in Toronto in 1868, the third of his studio 
operations in Canada, which would eventually be part of the largest 
photographic business in North America. The Toronto studio was managed by 
Notman’s business partner John Arthur Fraser, a painter, photographer, and 
illustrator. The studio closed in 1880 when it was sold by Fraser. 


O’Brien, Lucius Richard (Canadian, 1832-1899) 

A prominent oil and watercolour painter of Canadian landscapes, vice-president 
of the Ontario Society of Artists (1874-80), and the founding president of the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts (1880-90). He travelled extensively in Canada, 
reaching as far as the west coast. For the serial publication Picturesque Canada 
(1882-84) he supervised the commissioning of illustrations, himself producing 


the vast majority of images upon which the engraved illustrations were based. 


October Crisis 

On October 5, 1970, members of the Front de Libération du Québec (FLO) 
kidnapped British trade commissioner James Cross. On October 10, the FLO 
kidnapped and subsequently murdered Pierre Laporte, the Minister of 
Immigration, Manpower and Labour. In response, the federal government 
invoked the War Measures Act, which suspended civil liberties in Quebec and 


enabled the police to arrest over 450 people without charge. 
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Ogilvie, Will (South African/Canadian, 1901-1989) 

A commercial artist, educator, and painter, Ogilvie was the first official Canadian 
war artist in the Second World War, noted for creating images of war while 
himself under fire. He was a member of the Canadian Group of Painters and the 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour. 


Ontario College of Art (now OCAD University) 

The name given in 1912 to what had previously been the Ontario School of Art 
(founded 1876), and what would become the Ontario College of Art and Design 
in 1996. In 2010 the institution was renamed OCAD University, to reflect its new 
status. OCAD University is located in Toronto and is the oldest and largest art 


school in Canada. 


Ontario Society of Artists (OSA) 

Canada’s oldest extant professional artists’ association, the Ontario Society of 
Artists was formed in 1872 by seven artists from various disciplines. Its first 
annual exhibition was held in 1873. The OSA eventually played an important 
role in the founding of OCAD University and the Art Gallery of Ontario in 


Toronto. 


Ottawa Art Gallery 

Founded in 1988, the Ottawa Art Gallery (OAG) is a not-for-profit public gallery 
with a permanent collection of more than 1,600 artworks. Specializing in 
exhibitions that represent regional artists within national and global contexts, 
the gallery expanded its exhibition space in 2018 with a new purpose-built 
museum. The OAG holds one of the most significant collections of works by 
Group of Seven member AVY. Jackson. 


Pellan, Alfred (Canadian, 1906-1988) 

A painter active in Paris art circles in the 1930s and 1940s. In Montreal Pellan 
taught at the Ecole des beaux-arts (now part of the Université du Québec a 
Montréal) from 1943 to 1952. He was the leader of the short-lived Prisme d’yeux 
(1948), a painters’ group that opposed and wanted to discredit the ideas of the 


Automatistes. His work from the 1950s on is markedly Surrealist. 


Pepper, George (Canadian, 1903-1962) 

An artist and teacher who spent much of his professional life in Toronto, Pepper 
studied under J.E.H MacDonald and J.W. Beatty and found inspiration in the 
work of the Group of Seven. An official Canadian war artist during the Second 
World War, he was commissioned by the Canadian Pacific Railway to paint a 
mural in one of their transcontinental trains. Pepper was married to prominent 
artist Kathleen Daly and the couple travelled to the Arctic in 1960 to study Inuit 
art. He was a member of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 


Pepper, Kathleen Daly (Canadian, 1898-1994) 

A painter trained by members of the Group of Seven J.E.H. MacDonald and 
Arthur Lismer (among other prominent early twentieth-century painters), and 
whose work is closely associated with theirs, though her stylistic interpretation 
of her subjects and use of colour is unique. She married painter George Pepper 
in 1929; the two worked closely together until his death in 1956. She exhibited 
in Canada and internationally, including at the Tate Gallery in London. 
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performance art 

A genre of art presented live and in which the medium is the artist’s body in 
time. The performance may involve multiple participants, as well as the 
audience. Performance art originated in the early twentieth century with 
movements like Dadaism and Futurism and found wider prominence in the 
1960s and 1970s after the decline of Modernism. Common themes of this genre 
concern the dematerialized art object, ephemerality, the artist’s presence, anti- 
capitalism, and the integration of art with life. 


Pflug, Christiane (German/Canadian, 1936-1972) 

A painter born in Germany during the Second World War, who lived in Paris and 
Tunisia before moving to Toronto with her young family in 1959. She was 
represented in her adopted city by the influential Isaacs Gallery and became 


well known for her precise, otherworldly paintings of her domestic surrounds. 


Picasso, Pablo (Spanish, 1881-1973) 

One of the most famous and influential artists of his time, Picasso was a 
prominent member of the Parisian avant-garde circle that included Henri 
Matisse and Georges Braque. His painting Les Demoiselles d’Avignon, 1907, is 
considered by many to be the most important of the twentieth century. 


pictographs 
An ancient art form, pictographs constitute a category of rock art in which 
images were created by applying, with a finger or brushes, paints or dyes 


(commonly red ochre, black, white, and yellow) to rock surfaces. 


Picture Loan Society 

Established by Douglas Duncan and others in 1936, this Toronto gallery was the 
first in Canada to lease art to prospective clients in a system of low-cost rental 
fees. The Picture Loan Society also provided affordable exhibition space for 
artists. Lionel LeMoine FitzGerald, Paul-Emile Borduas, Harold Town, Isabel 
McLaughlin, and Bertram Brooker were among the many artists who were 


affiliated with the gallery. 


Pooley, Henry (British, active 1812-1843) 

A nineteenth-century British military engineer who made sketches of sites in the 
Ottawa region at the request of the Governor General Lord Dalhousie. Pooley’s 
watercolour sketches of the Rideau Canal in the 1830s document the 


displacement of Indigenous peoples at the hands of European colonizers. 


Pootoogook, Annie (Kinngait, 1969-2016) 

Annie Pootoogook was one of Canada’s most prominent Inuit artists, whose 
non-traditional and very personal drawings and prints convey her experience of 
present-day life in Cape Dorset. Her extraordinarily artistic family includes her 
parents, Eegyvudluk and Napachie Pootoogook, and her grandmother Pitseolak 
Ashoona. In 2006 Annie Pootoogook won the prestigious Sobey Art Award and 
in 2007 was exhibited in Germany at documenta 12. (See Annie Pootoogook: 
Life & Work by Nancy G. Campbell.) 
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Pootoogook, Kananginak (Kinngait, 1935-2010) 

One of the four carvers who helped James Houston start the print program at 
the West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative in the 1950s, Kananginak became a prolific 
printmaker and graphic artist. Known for his nuanced and realistic 
representations of animals, especially owls, he has been called the “Audubon of 
the North,” but he also depicted social change in his community. The son of the 
important camp leader Pootoogook and uncle of the artist Annie Pootoogook, 
in 2017 Kananginak became the first Inuit artist to have work included in the 


Venice Biennale. 


Pootoogook, Napachie (Kinngait, 1938-2002) 

Napachie Pootoogook was born in Sako, a camp on the southwest coast of 
Baffin Island, and took up drawing in the late 1950s alongside her mother, 
Pitseolak Ashoona. While her earliest prints and drawings largely depict the 
Inuit spirit world, from the 1970s she concentrated on more earth-bound 
subjects, including historical events and traditional life and customs. A series of 
autobiographical drawings was featured in a solo exhibition at the Winnipeg Art 
Gallery in 2004. 


Post-Impressionism 

A term coined by the British art critic Roger Fry in 1910 to describe painting 
produced originally in France between about 1880 and 1905 in response to 
Impressionism’s artistic advances and limitations. Central figures include Paul 


Cézanne, Paul Gauguin, and Vincent van Gogh. 


realism 

A style of art in which subjects are depicted as factually as possible. Realism also 
refers to a nineteenth-century art movement, led by Gustave Courbet, 
concerned with the representation of daily modern life, rather than 


mythological, religious, or historical subjects. 


Reid, Leslie (Canadian, b.1947) 

An Ottawa-based artist who works in painting, printmaking, photography, and 
video as she examines landscape, light, and perception. A graduate of Queen's 
University in Kingston, Ontario, Reid also studied art throughout the U.K. She 
taught in the Department of Visual Arts at the University of Ottawa for more than 
forty years. She is a member of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts and her 


work is represented in public collections across the country. 


Rembrandt Haarmenszoon van Rijn (Dutch, 1606-1669) 

One of the most famous artists of his time, Rembrandt Harmenszoon van Rijn 
(referred to as Rembrandt) painted portraits, self-portraits, and dramatic scenes, 
and created drawings and etchings that conveyed the personality of his 
subjects. Throughout, Rembrandt developed the interplay between light and 
shadow in his work, heightening contrast and using a narrow range of colours to 
generate a spotlight effect in his earlier work, and working with impasto (thick 
application of paint) and composition to create the radiance that characterizes 


paintings in his late style. 
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Renaissance 

The term used since the nineteenth century to refer to the Western art historical 
period from approximately 1400 to 1600. The Renaissance is associated with 
the return to classical style in art and architecture, following the medieval 


period. 


Roberts, Goodridge (Canadian, 1904-1974) 

A painter and influential teacher from New Brunswick, whose modernist 
sensibility developed in the late 1920s when he attended the Art Students 
League of New York. Roberts settled in Montreal in 1939 and within ten years 
was celebrated nationally for his careful but intense approach to figure painting, 


still life, and landscape. 


Robertson, Sarah (Canadian, 1891-1948) 

Robertson was a member of the Beaver Hall Group and exhibited with several 
female painters from Montreal after the group disbanded. Influenced by 
Impressionism, Fauvism, and the Group of Seven, Robertson painted portraits, 
landscapes, and flowers in brilliant colours. 


Robertson Galleries 

Founded in Ottawa in 1953, Robertson Galleries was a commercial venture by 
John Robertson, who was previously an accountant at the National Gallery of 
Canada. Robertson is remembered especially for his interest in and promotion 
of Inuit art. Robertson Galleries held important exhibitions of Inuit prints and 
sculpture throughout the 1960s and 1970s, including works by Pitseolak 


Ashoona and Kenojuak Ashevak among others. 


Royal Canadian Academy of Arts (RCA) 

An organization of professional artists and architects modelled after national 
academies long present in Europe, such as the Royal Academy of Arts in the 
U.K. (founded in 1768) and the Académie royale de peinture et de sculpture in 
Paris (founded in 1648). 


Sampson-Matthews Ltd. 

A Toronto-based printing and design firm, Sampson-Matthews Ltd. (founded in 
1917) worked in partnership with the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, to 
establish the wartime art project. Between 1942 and 1945, thirty-six high-quality 
silkscreen images of Canadian subjects by Canadian artists were distributed to 
Canadian military bases at home and abroad to boost the morale of Canadian 
troops. The project continued until 1955, and approximately one hundred 
different prints were distributed to schools across Canada and sold individually. 
The series is credited with creating a national awareness of Canadian art. 


Sandham, Henry (Canadian, 1842-1910) 

A landscape painter, photographer, and draftsman who apprenticed with 
William Notman in Montreal and later lived in Boston and London, U.K., where 
he enjoyed a successful career as an illustrator. Sandham's Montreal Snow Shoe 
Club, a composite photograph completed with Notman, won a silver medal at 
the world’s fair in Paris in 1878. 
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Savage, Anne (Canadian, 1896-1971) 

A painter and educator. Savage's early work is characterized by rhythmic 
portrayals of Canadian landscapes, though her later paintings were abstract. 
She founded arts education organizations and was an original member of the 
Beaver Hall Group and the Canadian Group of Painters. 


Schreiber, Charlotte (British/Canadian 1834-1922) 

A realist painter who trained in London, Charlotte Schreiber came to Canada in 
1875. She was the first woman to teach at the Ontario College of Art (now 
OCAD University) in Toronto and one of the founding members of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts. Schreiber’s attention to detail in both literary and 
everyday scenes had a marked influence on Canadian painting in the late 
nineteenth century, and she is credited with bringing high realism to Canada. 


Scott, Marian (Canadian, 1906-1993) 

Scott was a painter and teacher who experimented with many different styles, 
including simplified realism, abstraction, Surrealism, and Precisionism. She is 
best known for landscapes and cityscapes that depict the struggles of urban life. 
She was a founding member of the influential Contemporary Arts Society of 
Montreal. 


Shadbolt, Jack (Canadian, 1909-1998) 

Primarily known as a painter and draftsman, Shadbolt studied art in London, 
Paris, and New York before returning to British Columbia. He taught at the 
Vancouver School of Art from 1945 to 1966, becoming the head of the school’s 
painting and drawing section. Major influences include Emily Carr and 
Aboriginal art of the Pacific Northwest. 


Snow, Michael (Canadian, b.1928) 

The paintings, films, photographs, sculptures, installations, and musical 
performances of artist Michael Snow have kept him in the spotlight for over sixty 
years. Snow's Walking Woman series of the 1960s holds a prominent place in 
Canadian art history. His contributions to visual art, experimental film, and music 
have been recognized internationally. (See Michael Snow: Life & Work by 
Martha Langford.) 


Sobey Art Award 

Created in 2002, the Sobey Art Award is presented annually to a Canadian artist 
under forty. The award selects a winner from a shortlist of five finalists 
representing five Canadian regions: the West Coast and the Yukon, the Prairies 
and the North, Ontario, Quebec, and the Atlantic Provinces. Funded by the 
Sobey Art Foundation and administered by the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia, 
Halifax, in partnership with the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, it is the 
largest art award in Canada. 


social-realist painting 

An art movement, left-wing in politics and figurative in style, that emerged in the 
United States in the 1930s. The artists’ subject was the American scene, and 
their paintings illustrated working-class hardships during the Great Depression, 
showing street scenes and men and women at work. Notable members were 


Ben Shahn, William Gropper, and Jack Levine. 
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Spencer, Stanley (British, 1891-1959) 

A painter of expressive portraits and multi-figure scenes. His complex 
compositions often evoke his Christian faith in a style reminiscent of both Neo- 
Raphaelitism and Cubism. Spencer lived most of his life in the English village of 
Cookham; his reputation soared following a posthumous retrospective at the 
Royal Academy in 1980. 


Stimson, Adrian (Siksika, b.1964) 

A Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario-born, Saskatoon-based interdisciplinary artist and 
member of the Siksika Nation, Stimson has examined themes of history, gender, 
and identity in his work. The bison, an animal of great material and spiritual 
significance to the Siksika Nation, often appears in his art. Stimson travelled with 
the Canadian Forces Artists Program to Afghanistan in 2010. He received the 
Governor General’s Award in Visual and Media Arts in 2018. 


Surrealism 

An early twentieth-century literary and artistic movement that began in 

Paris, Surrealism aimed to express the workings of the unconscious, free of 
convention and reason, and was characterized by fantastic images and 
incongruous juxtapositions. The movement spread globally, influencing film, 
theatre, and music. 


Takeuchi, Norman (Japanese Canadian, b.1937) 

Born in Vancouver, Ottawa-based artist Norman Takeuchi produced mostly 
abstract paintings until he began to directly address the complexities of his 
Japanese Canadian heritage in his work. In 1942 his family was forcibly 
relocated into the B.C. interior alongside many other Japanese Canadians who 
were interned by the Canadian government during the Second World War. His 
paintings and mixed media works now contain references that both celebrate 
his identity and confront Canada’s systematic mistreatment of Japanese 
Canadians. 


Tanabe, Takao (Canadian, b. 1926) 

Tanabe is a prominent British Columbia painter. Interned along with his family 
and the majority of Japanese Canadians under government policy during the 
Second World War, he went on to study art in Canada, the United States, 
England, and Japan. Tanabe’s early work was influenced by Japanese aesthetics 
and by the hard-edged style he was exposed to in New York City in the 1950s 
and 1960s. After he returned to Vancouver in 1980, he turned from abstraction 


to landscape painting. 


The Power Plant Contemporary Art Gallery 

Founded in 1987, The Power Plant is located in Toronto, Ontario. Initially 
established as the Art Gallery at Harbourfront in 1976, the gallery changed its 
name when it moved into its current premises, the power plant that provided 
heating and refrigeration for Toronto Terminal Warehouse from 1926 until 1980. 
A non-collecting public gallery, The Power Plant shows contemporary work by 
artists from Canada and around the world. 
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Thomas, Jeff (urban-Iroquois, b. 1956) 

Photographer and curator whose work is informed by the absent identity of the 
“urban Iroquois.” Thomas seeks to create an image archive of his experiences as 
an Iroquois man living in cities and to place Indigenous peoples in 
contemporary urban contexts, sometimes with a wry tone. His series Indians on 
Tour adopts a street photography aesthetic to capture plastic Indigenous 
figurines within city scenes. 


Thomson, Tom (Canadian, 1877-1917) 

A seminal figure in the creation of a national school of painting, Thomson is 
known for a bold vision of Algonquin Park—aligned stylistically with Post- 
Impressionism and Art Nouveau-that has come to symbolize both the Canadian 
landscape and Canadian landscape painting. Thomson and the members of 
what would in 1920 become the Group of Seven profoundly influenced one 
another's work. (See Tom Thomson: Life & Work by David P. Silcox.) 


Topley, William J. (Canadian, 1845-1930) 

A prominent photographic portraitist, Topley partnered with photographer and 
entrepreneur William Notman to establish a Notman Studio in Ottawa in 1868. 
In 1875 he launched his own portrait business, Topley Studio, which he 
operated for nearly five decades. Topley produced portraits of politicians and 
Ottawa’s elite. Library and Archives Canada holds a comprehensive collection of 


Topley Studio’s glass plates and other records. 


Tourbin, Dennis (Canadian, 1946-1998) 

An Ottawa-based artist, author, and activist who famously addressed the 1970 
October Crisis in his work. The Crisis had a profound effect on Tourbin, who saw 
it as launching the nation into “the media age.” He incorporated news headlines 
and press clippings into his bright, collage-inspired work and performance 


pieces. Tourbin was active in artist-run centres across southwestern Ontario. 


Town, Harold (Canadian, 1924-1990) 

Town was a founding member of Painters Eleven and a leader in Toronto’s art 
scene in the 1950s and 1960s. An internationally recognized abstract artist, he 
created paintings, collages, sculptures, and prints with brilliant effect and 
developed a unique form of monotype, “single autographic prints.” (See Harold 
Town: Life & Work by Gerta Moray.) 


Trottier, Gerald (Canadian, 1925-2004) 

An Ottawa-based painter, printmaker, and educator who drew inspiration from 
medieval art and integrated its spiritual subjects into his distinctly modern style. 
Trottier studied in New York and Europe before returning to Canada to work as 
a designer at the CBC in Ottawa. He is recognized for his largescale mosaic 
mural on the Carleton University campus. Trottier represented Canada at the 
1965 Sao Paulo Biennial. 


Upper Canada 

From 1791 to 1840, present-day Ontario was a British colony known as Upper 
Canada. In 1841, Upper Canada was renamed Canada West when the Province 
of Canada was formed. It would become Ontario following Canadian 
Confederation in 1867. 
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Urquhart, Tony (Canadian, 1934-2022) 

A painter, sculptor, and curator, and a pioneer of abstract art in Canada. For a 
time a member of the London circle that included Jack Chambers and Greg 
Curnoe, Urquhart was an important advocate for the rights of professional artists 
through his association with Chambers’s initiative CAR (later CARFAC). 


Vancouver School of Art 

Originally founded in 1925 by the British Columbia Art League as the Vancouver 
School of Decorative and Applied Arts, the school changed its name to the 
Vancouver School of Art in 1936. In 1980 it became the Emily Carr College of 
Art and, in 2008, obtained university status as the Emily Carr University of Art 
and Design. 


Varley, F.H. (Frederick Horsman) (British/Canadian, 1881-1969) 

A founding member of the Group of Seven, known for his contributions to 
Canadian portraiture as well as landscape painting. Originally from Sheffield, 
England, Varley moved to Toronto in 1912 at the encouragement of his friend 
Arthur Lismer. From 1926 to 1936 he taught at the Vancouver School of 
Decorative and Applied Arts, now known as Emily Carr University of Art + 
Design. 


Walker, Byron Edmund (1848-1924) 

One of the leading bankers in Ontario in the later 1800s and early 1900s, 
Walker was an important philanthropist interested in education and the arts. He 
supported the University of Toronto, the Royal Ontario Museum, the Art 
Museum of Toronto (now the Art Gallery of Ontario), and the National Gallery of 
Canada. 


Watercolour 

A painting medium in which pigments are suspended in a water-based solution 
and the term that refers to a finished work painted in that medium, watercolour 
has along history both in manuscript illumination (dating to Ancient Egypt) and 
in Chinese, Korean, and Japanese brush or scroll painting. In Western art, it 
became a preferred medium for sketching in the Renaissance and grew in 
popularity through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, especially for 
botanical and wildlife illustrations. It continues to be used by artists and 
illustrators because of its transparency and the effects possible by laying washes 
of pure pigment. 


Watts, John William Hurrell (Canadian, 1850-1917) 

Born in England, Watts, an artist, architect, and civil servant, immigrated to 
Canada in 1873. He worked as a draftsman for the Department of Public Works 
in Ottawa and later as an architect, designing grand residences in the city. As an 
accomplished etcher, Watts played an important role in the Etching Revival 
movement in the late nineteenth century. He would become the first curator of 
the National Gallery of Canada. 
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West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative (Kinngait Studios) 

Established in 1960 as a formalized organization, the West Baffin Eskimo Co- 
operative is an artists’ co-operative that houses a print shop. It markets and sells 
Inuit carvings and prints, in particular through its affiliate in the South, Dorset 
Fine Arts. Since approximately 2006 the arts and crafts sector of the co-op has 
been referred to as Kinngait Studios. 


Wieland, Joyce (Canadian, 1930-1998) 

A central figure in contemporary Canadian art, Wieland engaged with painting, 
filmmaking, and cloth and plastic assemblage to explore with wit and passion 
ideas related to gender, national identity, and the natural world. In 1971 she 
became the first living Canadian woman artist to have a solo exhibition at the 
National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa. (See Joyce Wieland: Life & Work by 
Johanne Sloan.) 


Women’s Art Association of Canada 

This association, founded in 1887 by Mary Dignam, who was also the 
association's first president, was inspired by the Art Students League in New 
York. Today it is a non-profit organization of approximately two hundred 
members that provides scholarships to women in various fields of fine art and 
crafts. 


Woodland School (of art) 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, Norval Morrisseau pioneered this school of 
artistic practice. Key characteristics of Woodland School art include the fusion of 
traditional Ojibway imagery and symbols with sensibilities of modernism and 
Pop art, as well as the fusion of X-ray-style motifs with bold colours and 
interconnected, curvilinear lines. Alex Janvier, Daphne Odjig, and Carl Ray are 
other prominent artists associated with the Woodland School. 


Wyse, Alexander (British/Canadian, b. 1938) 

A prolific printmaker, painter, and multimedia artist whose work reflects an 
abiding interest in the natural world. Wyse immigrated to Canada in 1961 and 
settled in Cape Dorset, where he taught engraving. He moved to Ontario in 


1964 and currently lives in Ottawa. 


Yu, Jinny (Canadian, b.1976) 

Born in Seoul, South Korea, Yu is an Ottawa-based painter and installation artist. 
Her politically informed and conceptual work focuses on what she refers to as 
“global nomadism.” Yu settled in Montreal with her family in 1988. Currently a 
professor of painting at the University of Ottawa, she holds an MFA from York 
University in Toronto. She has exhibited her work internationally, including at the 


2015 Venice Biennale. 
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The best places to see and learn more about the work of Ottawa artists 
are the Ottawa Art Gallery, the Carleton University Art Gallery, and the 
municipal art galleries. The National Capital Region also includes several 
national institutions that hold the work of Ottawa-area artists, although 
such works may not be on display at any given time. These include the 
National Gallery of Canada, Library and Archives Canada, the Canadian 
War Museum, the Canadian Museum of History, the Indigenous Art 
Collection of Indigenous Affairs Canada, and the Canada Council Art 
Bank. There are also artist-run and commercial galleries with a long 
history of supporting Ottawa region artists, including SAW Gallery, 
Gallery 101, EBA Collective, Studio Sixty-Six, St-Laurent + Hill, and 
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Axenéo7. In the past few decades, the history of art and artists in the 
Ottawa region has become the subject of an increasing scholarly 
interest, and this section offers suggestions for further reading. 


LEFT: National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 1992, photograph by Timothy Hursley. RIGHT: Tim DesClouds, Sit for a While, in the Garden, 
and Watch the Parade, 2014, powder-coated steel. 
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Key Archival Sources 

Library and Archives Canada, the National Gallery of Canada, and the Ottawa 
Art Gallery all hold artist files on Ottawa artists. The following is a list of 
particularly significant holdings at these institutions and others. 

David Milne Papers, Library and Archives Canada. 

F. Maud Brown Papers, Library and Archives Canada. 

Frank Maurice Jenkins Papers, Library and Archives Canada, MG 30, D183. 
Harry Orr McCurry Papers, Library and Archives Canada, MG 30, D186. 
Henri Masson Fonds, Library and Archives Canada, MG30-D396. 

Madge Macbeth Fonds, Library and Archives Canada, MG30-D52. 

Ottawa Literary and Scientific Society Fonds, Ottawa City Archives, MG 53. 
Record Group 37: Public Archives of Canada, Library and Archives Canada. 
Royal Canadian Academy Papers, Library and Archives of Canada. 

Topley Studio Fonds, Library and Archives Canada. 

William Goodridge Roberts Fonds, Library and Archives Canada. 
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Artist Compendium 


Alleyn, Edmund (Canadian, 1931-2004) 

An innovative and cerebral painter who engaged with numerous major styles 
throughout his life, from Abstract Expressionism to Pop Art. Alleyn trained at the 
Ecole des beaux-arts de Québec, in Quebec City (now part of Université Laval), 
with Jean Paul Lemieux before moving to Paris in 1955, where he lived for 
fifteen years. He represented Canada at the Venice Biennale in 1960. 


Ashevak, Kenojuak (Ikirasak/Kinngait, 1927-2013) 

Born on southern Baffin Island, this graphic artist largely represented Inuit art in 
Canada and internationally from the 1960s onward. The recipient of numerous 
commissions from federal and public institutions, including Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada, Canada Post, and VIA Rail, her captivating images of animal and 


human figures are among the most recognizable in Canadian art history. 


Ashoona, Pitseolak (Tujakjuak/Kinngait, c.1904—1983) 

A major figure in the history of Cape Dorset graphic art, Pitseolak Ashoona 
made well over eight thousand drawings during her twenty-five-year career. 
Beginning in 1960, her enormously popular, frequently autobiographical 
images were included in the Cape Dorset Annual Print Collection yearly. She 
bore seventeen children, and many became significant artists in their own right. 
(See Pitseolak Ashoona: Life & Work by Christine Lalonde.) 


Ashoona, Shuvinai (Kinngait, b.1961) 

A third-generation artist from Cape Dorset, Shuvinai Ashoona creates 
unconventional and imaginative graphic works that are widely collected and 
exhibited. Her work ranges from intensely coloured and intricate coloured- 
pencil drawings to boldly graphic stonecuts and monochromatic ink drawings 
of simple, isolated forms. (See Shuvinai Ashoona: Life & Work by Nancy G. 
Campbell.) 


Bayefsky, Aba (Canadian, 1923-2001) 

Commissioned as an Official War Artist in the Royal Canadian Air Force in 1944, 
Bayefsky was a painter and teacher at the Ontario College of Art in Toronto. In 
1945 he documented the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp after its liberation. 
He remained committed to confronting anti-Semitism in his art for the 
remainder of his career and created a number of works exploring his own 


Jewish heritage. Bayefsky was awarded the Order of Canada in 1979. 
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Beam, Carl (Ojibwe, M’Chigeeng First Nation, 1943-2005) 

A mixed-media artist who experimented with the photographic medium and 
spearheaded the reclamation of space by contemporary Indigenous artists in 
Canada. Beam often worked in photographic collage that featured family 
photos, text, drawings, and recurring images such as bird anatomy, Christian 
iconography, and famed freedom fighters. His painting The North American 
Iceberg, 1985, was the first work recognized as contemporary art by an 
Indigenous artist purchased by the National Gallery of Canada. In 2005 he 
received the Governor General’s Award for Visual and Media Arts. 


Beament, Harold (Canadian, 1898-1984) 

A prominent figurative and landscape artist and a member of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts, Beament was an official Canadian war artist during 
the Second World War. During his tenure as a war artist, he depicted scenes 
based on his experiences as a naval commander in the Mediterranean, the 
North Atlantic, the English Channel, and Newfoundland waters. 


Belcourt, Christi (Métis, b.1966) 

An artist, activist, and author known for her intricately patterned paintings that 
are inspired by floral motifs from traditional Métis beadwork. Belcourt's 
paintings often feature bountiful and brightly coloured flowers, plants, and 
animals against a stark black ground. While celebrating the wonder and 
abundance of the natural world, Belcourt also directs our attention to the 
precarity of nature at this time of environmental crisis. She is the recipient of 
many prestigious honours including the Governor General's Innovation Award 
(2016). 


Bell, Vanessa (British, 1879-1961) 

An interior designer and painter, Bell was a member of the Bloomsbury group, a 
British avant-garde circle of writers, artists, and intellectuals. An early adopter in 

Britain of non-representational painting, Bell reverted to a more naturalistic style 
after the First World War. 


Belmore, Michael (Ojibway, Lac Seul First Nation, b. 1971) 

A sculptor and installation artist primarily working with stone carving and 
copper metalsmithing techniques to create forms that reflect on Indigenous and 
settler relationships to nature. In response to the treatment of nature as a 
commodity, Belmore depicts the environment's understated actions: 
watersheds, changing shorelines, the weathering of stone, and the landscape’s 
experience of time. He is the recipient of several awards and a member of the 


Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 
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Borduas, Paul-Emile (Canadian, 1905-1960) 

The leader of the avant-garde Automatistes and one of Canada’s most 
important modern artists. Borduas was also an influential advocate for reform in 
Quebec, calling for liberation from religious and narrow nationalist values in the 
1948 manifesto Refus global. (See Paul-Emile Borduas: Life & Work by Francois- 
Marc Gagnon.) 


Brownell, Franklin (Canadian, 1857-1946) 

Born in Massachusetts but based in Ottawa for most of his career, Brownell was 
a widely recognized landscape painter, educator, and administrator. He trained 
in Boston and Paris before becoming the director of the Ottawa Art School in 
1886. He taught many accomplished artists, including Pegi Nicol MacLeod, 
Ernest Fosbery, and Goodridge Roberts. Brownell’s own style ranged from 
social realism to Impressionism. His works are widely represented in the 
National Gallery of Canada. 


Brymner, William (Scottish/Canadian, 1855-1925) 

A painter and influential teacher who contributed greatly to the development of 
painting in Canada, Brymner instructed at the Art Association of Montreal. 
Several of his students, including A.Y. Jackson, Edwin Holgate, and Prudence 
Heward, became prominent figures in Canadian art. (See William Brymner: Life 
& Work by Jocelyn Anderson.) 


Carmichael, Franklin (Canadian, 1890-1945) 

An original member of the Group of Seven, Carmichael created landscapes in 
watercolour as well as in oil. He was a founding member of the Canadian Group 
of Painters and the Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour. Like so many 
of his colleagues, he earned his living primarily as a commercial artist and, in 
1932, he became head of the Graphic Design and Commercial Art Department 
at the Ontario College of Art (now OCAD University), Toronto. 


Carr, Emily (Canadian, 1871-1945) 

A pre-eminent B.C.-based artist and writer, Carr is renowned today for her bold 
and vibrant images of both the Northwest Coast landscape and its Native 
peoples. Educated in California, England, and France, she was influenced by a 
variety of modern art movements but ultimately developed a unique aesthetic 
style. She was one of the first West Coast artists to achieve national recognition. 


(See Emily Carr: Life & Work by Lisa Baldissera.) 


Chambers, Jack (Canadian, 1931-1978) 

A London, Ontario, painter and avant-garde filmmaker, whose meditative 
paintings typically depict domestic subjects, Chambers was committed to 
regionalism, despite the international outlook he developed during five years of 
artistic training in Madrid. He was one of the founders of CARFAC, Canada’s 
artists’ rights protection agency. (See Jack Chambers: Life & Work by Mark 
Cheetham.) 
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Cloutier, Albert (Canadian, 1902-1965) 

A largely self-taught artist known for his Canadian landscapes, Cloutier was part 
of the Montreal-based “Oxford Group” of artists, named for the tavern they 
frequented, and regularly painted with contemporaries AY. Jackson and Edwin 
Holgate. During the Second World War, Cloutier was Art Director for the 
Wartime Information Board in 1941, and from 1943 to 1946 he was the only 
francophone official Canadian war artist, serving with the Royal Canadian Air 


Force. 


Comfort, Charles (Canadian, 1900-1994) 

A major figure in twentieth-century Canadian art, who began his career as a 
commercial artist. He took up painting in his twenties, and became a member of 
the Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour and the Canadian Group of 


Painters. Comfort served as director of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
from 1959 to 1965. 


Cruikshank, William (Scottish, 1848-1922) 

A Scottish-born educator and portrait, figure, and scene painter who 
immigrated to Canada in 1871. Cruikshank was a long-time instructor at the 
Ontario College of Art (now OCAD University), Toronto. Many painters who 
themselves became notable and influential Canadian artists studied under 
Cruikshank, including Franklin Carmichael, Frank Johnston, J.E.H. MacDonald, 


and, it seems, Tom Thomson too. 


Curnoe, Greg (Canadian, 1936-1992) 

A central figure in London regionalism from the 1960s to the early 1990s, 
Curnoe was a painter, printmaker, and graphic artist who found inspiration in his 
life and his Southwestern Ontario surroundings. His wide-ranging art interests 
included Surrealism, Dada, Cubism, and the work of many individual artists, 
both historical and contemporary. (See Greg Curnoe: Life & Work by Judith 
Rodger.) 


Dallaire, Jean-Philippe (Canadian, 1916-1965) 

A painter and illustrator known for his brightly coloured works featuring 
fantastical characters. Born in Hull, Quebec, Dallaire worked in Ottawa before 
setting off to study in Paris, where he met and was greatly influenced by the 
Canadian artist Alfred Pellan. From 1940-44 he was interned by the Gestapo. 
Dallaire later taught at the Ecole des beaux-arts in Quebec City and worked as 
an illustrator at the National Film Board in Ottawa. 
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Duncan, Alma (Canadian, 1917-2004) 

A painter, graphic artist, and filmmaker, Duncan worked across figurative and 
abstract styles in a prolific career that spanned the twentieth century. While part 
of the graphics department of the National Film Board of Canada in the 1940s, 
she met her partner Audrey McLaren, with whom she would form the 
experimental film company Dunclaren Productions. During the Second World 
War she documented industrial production related to the war effort in Montreal. 


Durer, Albrecht (German, 1471-1528) 

A German printmaker, painter, and theorist active during the Renaissance. Durer 
is best known for his intricate woodblock prints, which transformed the medium 
into a respected art form like sculpture and painting. One of the most prominent 
figures of the Northern Renaissance, Durer travelled to Italy and played a 
significant role in the exchange of artistic knowledge between northern and 
southern Europe. He is recognized for his religious prints and paintings, 
accomplished portraits and self-portraits, and treatises on perspective and 


human proportions. 


Eastlake, Charles Herbert (British/Canadian, 1867-1953) 

The husband of the Canadian artist Mary Bell Eastlake, Charles Herbert Eastlake 
was a British painter. After training in Europe, he established himself in London 
and spent time with the plein air painters of St. lves in Cornwall, where he met 
his wife. 


Evergon (Canadian, b.1946) 

Based in Montreal, Evergon (born Albert Jay Lunt) is an artist, educator, and 
activist with alter-egos including Cellulose Evergoni, Eve R. Gonzales, and Egon 
Brut. His wide-ranging contributions to photography have taken the form of 
photo-collage, colour photocopying, and experiments with the cyanotype, 
Polaroid, and hologram processes. He is celebrated for his elaborately staged 
tableaux, striking self-portraits, and sustained exploration of queer sexuality, 


masculinity, and social constructions of gender. 


feldman-kiss, nichola (Canadian) 

An Ottawa artist currently based in Toronto whose multidisciplinary practice 
explores themes of body, embodiment, identity, and auto-ethnography ina 
sustained critique of the Colonial paradigm. feldman-kiss holds an MFA from 
the California Institute of the Arts. In 2011 feldman-kiss participated in the 
Canadian Forces Artists Program, for which they were embedded with the 
United Nations Mission in Sudan to shadow Canadian peacekeepers and 
international UN military observers. feldman-kiss’s work has been exhibited 
internationally. 
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FitzGerald, Lionel LeMoine (Canadian, 1890-1956) 

A Winnipeg-born painter and printmaker, FitzGerald was a member of the 
Group of Seven from 1932 to 1933. He favoured depictions of prairie 
landscapes and houses, which he executed in pointillist, precisionist, and 
abstract styles. (See Lionel LeMoine FitzGerald: Life & Work by Michael-Parke 
Taylor.) 


Fosbery, Ernest (Canadian, 1874-1960) 

An Ottawa-based artist, educator, and administrator best known for his realistic 
prints and painted portraits. In the 1890s Fosbery studied under Canadian artist 
Franklin Brownell and then briefly in Paris. He was wounded while serving in the 
First World War and was instrumental in helping to establish Canadian war art 
programs. Fosbery was president of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts (RCA) 
from 1943 to 1946. 


Gagnon, Charles (Canadian, 1934-2003) 

A Montreal artist who worked across a variety of media, including film, 
photography, collage, and box constructions, as well as painting. From 1956 to 
1960 Gagnon studied in New York, immersing himself in the city's avant-garde 
world of experimental art. Once he was back in Montreal his painting, especially 
his use of hard edges, was often associated with that of his Plasticien 


contemporaries. 


Geuer, Juan (Dutch Canadian, 1917-2009) 

An Ottawa-based artist who explored the intersections of art, science, and 
technology in his multidisciplinary and conceptual practice. Born in the 
Netherlands, Geuer immigrated to Bolivia with his family before the Second 
World War and then to Canada in 1954. He spent much of his professional 
career as a draftsman at the Dominion Observatory in Ottawa. His collaborations 
with scientists at the observatory greatly influenced his acclaimed and 


pioneering new media work. 


Griffiths, Eliza (Canadian, b.1965) 

A Montreal-based painter recognized for her colourful, intimate, and often 
emotionally and sensually charged figurative compositions. Griffiths was born in 
the U.K. but moved to Ottawa when she was a child. She received an MFA from 
Carleton University and is Associate Professor of Painting and Drawing at 
Concordia University in Montreal. Griffiths’ work has been widely exhibited 
nationally and internationally. 
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Hamilton, Mary Riter (Canadian, 1873-1954) 

After studying painting in Berlin and Paris in the early years of the twentieth 
century, Mary Riter Hamilton established herself as an artist in Europe before 
returning to Canada. During the First World War, she petitioned to be sent to 
the front lines as an official war artist but was denied. Instead, she travelled to 
Europe in 1918 to spend three years painting the war's aftermath. She produced 
over three hundred works in an Impressionist style, depicting battlefields in 


France and Belgium. 


Harris, Lawren S. (Canadian, 1885-1970) 

A founding member of the Group of Seven in Toronto in 1920, Harris was widely 
considered its unofficial leader. Unlike other members of the group, Harris 
moved away from painting representational landscapes, first to abstracted 
landscapes and then to pure abstraction. The Group of Seven broke up in 1933, 
and when the Canadian Group of Painters was formed in 1933, Harris was 


elected its first president. 


Hill, Greg (Kayen’kahaka [Mohawk]/French, Six Nations of the Grand River Territory, b. 1967) 
An artist and a curator specializing in Aboriginal art. A Mohawk member of the 

Six Nations of the Grand River, Hill has led the Department of Indigenous Art at 

the National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa since 2007. (He was previously the 

gallery’s Assistant Curator of Contemporary Art.) His installation pieces are held 


in major national collections around the country. 


Hodgkins, Frances (New Zealander/British, 1869-1947) 

A watercolourist and art teacher who from 1901 studied and painted in Britain, 
North Africa, and Europe, spending more than ten years in Paris. Hodgkins 
settled in England, where she was associated with the Seven and Five Society, a 
group of modernist painters and sculptors whose work, like hers, moved from 
traditional styles toward abstraction. 


Houle, Robert (Saulteaux, Kaa-wii-kwe-tawang-kak, b. 1947) 

Painter, curator, teacher, and writer, known for increasing the visibility of 
contemporary First Nations art in Canada. Houle’s experience at Sandy Bay 
Residential School informs his colour field paintings, which gave him a 
conceptual language to express the opposing ideologies of Saulteaux-Ojibwa 
spirituality and Christianity. Houle served as the first Curator of Contemporary 
Indian Art at the Canadian Museum of History (1977-1980) and co-curated 
several landmark exhibitions of First Nations artists. He received the Governor 
General's Award in Visual and Media Arts in 2015. (See Robert Houle: Life & 
Work by Shirley Madill.) 
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Hyndman, Robert (Canadian, 1915-2009) 

A prominent Ottawa portrait and landscape artist, Hyndman was an official 
Canadian war artist during the Second World War. Serving first as a Spitfire pilot 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force’s (RCAF) 411 Squadron, Hyndman later 
depicted some of his more harrowing flying experiences and completed a 
series of portraits of wartime RCAF personnel. He taught at the Ottawa School 
of Art for over thirty years and held teaching posts at Alberta's currently named 
Banff Centre for Arts and Creativity. 


Jackson, A.Y. (Canadian, 1882-1974) 

A founding member of the Group of Seven and an important voice in the 
formation of a distinctively Canadian artistic tradition. A Montreal native, 
Jackson studied painting in Paris before moving to Toronto in 1913; his northern 
landscapes are characterized by the bold brush strokes and vivid colours of his 
Impressionist and Post-Impressionist influences. 


Jefferys, Charles William (British/Canadian, 1869-1951) 

An artist and illustrator and early member of the Toronto Art Students’ League, 
Charles William (C.W.) Jefferys worked primarily as a newspaper illustrator in 
New York City, as well as in Toronto. His illustrations, published in The Picture 
Gallery of Canadian History in three volumes in 1942, 1945, and 1950, were 
used regularly in textbooks, shaping an image of Canadian history for a 


generation of students. 


John, Augustus (Welsh, 1878-1961) 

Regarded as the first British Post-Impressionist artist, John was a painter and 
draftsman recognized for his skilled figure drawings and portraits. He studied at 
the Slade School of Fine Art in London from 1894 to 1899 and subsequently 
lived an itinerant artist's life during which he depicted Romany encampments in 
Wales, Dorset, and Ireland. During the First World War, John worked for the 
Canadian government as a war artist. He is the younger brother of painter Gwen 
John. 


John, Gwen (Welsh, 1876-1939) 

A painter recognized for her sensitive depictions of often-solitary women, Gwen 
John studied at the Slade School of Fine Art in London from 1895 to 1898, then 
travelled to Paris to study under James McNeill Whistler. In 1904, John became 
a model and lover of Auguste Rodin. She was the older sister of painter 


Augustus John, though her reputation grew to match her brother's only after 
her death. 
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Karsh, Yousuf (Armenian Canadian, 1908-2002) 

One the preeminent portrait photographers of the twentieth century, Karsh was 
born in Turkey to Armenian parents and sent to Canada in 1924 as a refugee. He 
studied photography under his uncle, who was a professional portrait 
photographer in Sherbrooke, Quebec. Karsh’s dramatically lit and carefully 
composed black and white portraits of luminaries such as Winston Churchill, 
Albert Einstein, and Grace Kelly earned him international renown. 


Kaspaules, Farouk (Canadian, b.1950) 

Born in lraq of Assyrian origin, Kaspaules has based his artistic practice in 
Ottawa since the mid-1970s. The themes of migration, cultural exchange, and 
exile pervade his interdisciplinary work in painting, engraving, photography, 
and video. A graduate of the University of Ottawa, Kaspaules has exhibited 
internationally in solo and group exhibitions. 


Kiakshuk (Ungava Peninsula/Kinngait, 1886-1966) 

Kiakshuk was a gifted storyteller who took up drawing and printmaking in the 
last decade of his life. Like his stories, his artworks recount tales of the natural 
and spirit worlds, hunting, and domestic life. In addition to his drawings, 


engravings, and stencil and stonecut prints, he occasionally produced carvings. 


Knowles, Farquhar McGillivray (Canadian, 1859-1932) 

Born in Syracuse, New York, Knowles became a noted Toronto painter, active in 
the city from the 1880s to 1920. He became a member of the Royal Canadian 
Academy of Arts (RCA) in 1898. His work is in the Art Gallery of Ontario, 
Toronto, and other major collections in Canada. 


Krieghoff, Cornelius (Dutch/Canadian, 1815-1872) 

A painter who emigrated to the United States from Europe in 1837 and then 
moved to Canada. Krieghoff was drawn to First Nations peoples and 
environments as subjects; he also painted landscapes and scenes of everyday 
Canadian life. 


Lavalley, Sarah (Anishinabe, 1895-1991) 

An Anishinabe artist and nurse from Pikwakanagan First Nation in Ontario. 
Lavalley learned traditional craftwork and beadwork techniques from her 
mother and mother-in-law and became recognized for her skillfully made 
moccasins, mittens, and hide clothing. She was named a member of the Order 
of Canada in 1981. 
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Lismer, Arthur (British/Canadian, 1885-1969) 

A landscape painter and founding member of the Group of Seven, Lismer 
immigrated to Canada from England in 1911. He was also an influential 
educator of adults and children, and he created children’s art schools at both 
the Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto (1933) and the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts (1946). 


Lochhead, Kenneth (Canadian, 1926-2006) 

Although Lochhead's career spanned numerous styles, he is perhaps best 
known for his colour-field paintings of the 1960s and 1970s. Directly inspired by 
Barnett Newman and the critic Clement Greenberg, he was instrumental in 
bringing the principles of modernist abstract painting to Regina, where he was 


director of the University of Saskatchewan's School of Art. 


MacCarthy, Hamilton (Canadian, 1846-1939) 

A pioneer of early monumental bronze sculpture in Canada, MacCarthy studied 
sculpture under his father, Hamilton W. MacCarthy, and at the RA Schools in 
London. MacCarthy designed numerous Boer War memorials in Ottawa, 
Quebec City, Brantford, Halifax, Canning, and Charlottetown. Other major works 
include his statue of Samuel de Champlain, 1915, at Nepean Point, Ottawa, and 
the South African War Memorial, 1902, in Confederation Park, Ottawa. 


MacLeod, Pegi Nicol (Canadian, 1904-1949) 

A member of the Canadian Group of Painters, Nicol was a modernist painter 
whose work depicted energetic, vibrant scenes from the environments around 
her. She was known as Pegi Nicol MacLeod after 1937. 


Manet, Edouard (French, 1832-1883) 

Considered a forerunner of the modernist movement in painting, Manet 
eschewed traditional subject matter for depictions of contemporary urban life 
that incorporated references to classic works. Although his work was critically 
dismissed, his unconventional painting style influenced the Impressionists. 


Masson, Henri (Belgian/Canadian, 1907-1996) 

Masson emigrated from Belgium to Canada as a teenager. In his early 
professional life he worked as an engraver, painting in the evenings. His first 
solo exhibition of paintings was at the Picture Loan Society in 1934. He 
exhibited internationally, and today his work is held in major institutions in 
Canada, including the Vancouver Art Gallery; Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto; 
and National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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May, (Henrietta) Mabel (Canadian, 1877-1971) 

A modernist painter of landscapes, urban scenes, and portraits and figure 
paintings of women. May studied under William Brymner at the Art Association 
of Montreal, before spending time in Britain and France in 1912-13. After her 
return to Canada she was commissioned by the Canadian War Memorials Fund 
to depict women workers in munitions factories. May was an active member of 
Montreal's Beaver Hall Group in the early 1920s and a founder of the Canadian 
Group of Painters in 1933. 


Mayerovitch, Harry “Mayo” (Canadian, 1910-2004) 

An architect, artist, illustrator, author, and cartoonist, Mayerovitch was a 
graduate of the School of Architecture at McGill University and the artistic 
director of the Wartime Information Board’s Graphic Arts Division. From 1942 to 
1944, Mayerovitch designed propaganda posters in support of Canadian 
wartime efforts during the Second World War. 


McCurry, H.O. (Canadian, 1889-1964) 

An avid collector and advocate for the arts and art education in Canada, H.O. 
McCurry was patron to artist Tom Thomson and close with members of the 
Group of Seven. He was the assistant director of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, from 1919 to 1939, and succeeded Eric Brown as director from 1939 to 
1955. 


McEwen, Jean (Canadian, 1923-1999) 

Although he painted with the gestural and impasto techniques of the 
Automatistes, McEwen is properly called a post-Automatiste painter because of 
the more structured and rigorous procedures of his signature all-over surfaces 
of texture and variegated hues. In Paris in 1952-53, he came under the influence 
of Jean-Paul Riopelle and Sam Francis, and with them discovered the work of 
Claude Monet. 


McGillivray, Florence Helena (Canadian, 1864-1938) 

A Whitby-based painter, educator, and decorative artist recognized for her Post- 
Impressionist landscapes. McGillivray studied art in Toronto under British artist 
William Cruikshank and later in Paris, where she began to experiment with Post- 
Impressionist techniques. Upon her return to Canada, she lived in Ottawa for 
many years and produced accomplished landscape paintings of the Gatineau 
Hills and Valley. A leading artist of her time, McGillivray is thought to have had a 


formative influence on Tom Thomson’s work. 
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McLaren, Norman (Scottish/Canadian, 1914-1987) 

McLaren began his career at General Post Office (GPO) in Scotland before 
following film producer John Grierson to the National Film Board in Canada. An 
innovative filmmaker, McLaren created abstract and animated films and 
experimented with techniques such as drawing directly on celluloid, cutout 
animation, and superimpositions. He created 72 films over the course of his 


career. 


McMaster, Gerald (Plains Cree, Siksika First Nation, b. 1953) 

An artist, educator, and curator, McMaster has worked at national and 
international institutions, including the National Museum of Man (now the 
Canadian Museum of History) in Canada and the Smithsonian National Museum 
of the American Indian in the United States. His artwork, which juxtaposes 
contemporary pop culture and traditional elements, has been exhibited at the 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, the McMichael Canadian Art Collection, and SITE Santa 


Fe, among others. 


McMaster, Meryl (Plains Cree/Euro-Canadian, b.1988) 

An Ottawa-based artist whose photographic self-portraits explore aspects of her 
personal identity, mixed Plains Cree and Euro-Canadian heritage, and 
relationship to the land. McMaster transforms her appearance using costumes, 
makeup, and props, conjuring fantastical personae that inhabit remote natural 
landscapes. Her work evokes personal and ancestral narratives, examines the 
effects of settler colonialism on the lives of Indigenous people and the natural 
environment, and considers how the past informs our understanding of the 


present. 


Milne, David (Canadian, 1882-1953) 

A painter, printmaker, and illustrator whose work—principally landscapes— 
displays the tonal brilliance and concern with process of his Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist influences. Milne lived in New York early in his career, where 
he trained at the Art Students League and participated in the Armory Show in 
1913, 


Morris, Kathleen Moir (Canadian, 1893-1986) 

A painter especially noted for her urban and rural subjects. Morris studied at the 
Art Association of Montreal under William Brymner and Maurice Cullen. 
Although she does not appear to have exhibited with the Beaver Hall Group in 
the early 1920s, she is closely associated with the group. Her paintings of 
scenery in Montreal and Quebec City, as well as her depictions of the ByWard 
Market in Ottawa, exemplify the interest that she and her contemporaries had in 


chronicling modern city life. 
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Morrisseau, Norval (Anishinaabe, 1931-2007) 

A painter known for depicting Anishinaabe legends and personal, hybrid 
spiritual themes with vibrant colours and strong lines, Morrisseau was a crucial 
figure in introducing contemporary Indigenous art into the wider Canadian art 
scene. He founded the Woodland School and inspired a generation of younger 
First Nations artists. In 1978 Morrisseau was appointed to the Order of Canada, 
and in 2006 the National Gallery mounted a major retrospective of his work. 


(See Norval Morrisseau: Life & Work by Carmen Robertson.) 


Nakamura, Kazuo (Canadian, 1926-2002) 

A member of Painters Eleven, Nakamura embraced science and nature in his 
early abstract landscapes. Later, he created a body of work known as the 
Number Structures, which explores the connections between mathematics and 
aesthetics. The Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto held a posthumous 
retrospective of his work in 2004. (See Kazuo Nakamura: Life & Work by John G. 
Hatch.) 


Nash, Paul (British, 1889-1946) 

Nash was a landscape painter whose semi-abstract scenes drew on the work of 
Italian artist Giorgio de Chirico and the Surrealists. He founded the British art 
group Unit One in 1933 to promote modernist art, architecture, and design in 
England and was one of the organizers of the International Surrealist Exhibition 
in London, U.K., in 1936. Nash was an official British war artist in both world 


wars. 


Nichols, Jack (Canadian, 1921-2009) 

An official war artist with the Canadian Navy during the Second World War, 
Nichols depicted the D-Day invasion as part of the Canadian contingent that 
landed near Brest, France. After the war, he received a Guggenheim Fellowship 
and later taught at the University of British Columbia and the University of 
Toronto. Nichols was known for his melancholy drawings and lithographs and 


was one of several artists to represent Canada at the 1958 Venice Biennale. 


Nicolas, Louis (French, 1634—post-1700) 

A Jesuit missionary in New France and creator of the illustrated manuscript 
Codex Canadensis, which depicts the flora, fauna and Indigenous inhabitants of 
New France in a style different from official art of Nicolas’s time. The Codex 
contains notably accurate details about birds and other animals, as well as 
imaginary creatures such as a unicorn and a sea monster. (See Louis Nicolas: Life 
& Work by Frangois-Marc Gagnon.) 
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Noganosh, Ron (Anishinabe, 1949-2017) 

An Anishinabe sculptor and assemblage artist from Magnetewan First Nation in 
Ontario who co-founded the Aboriginal Curatorial Collective (now the 
Indigenous Curatorial Collective) in 2006. Noganosh trained as a welder and 
graphic artist before studying fine arts at the University of Ottawa. His 
pioneering assemblage works transformed readymade commercial materials 
such beer cans and caps into sculptural objects rich with humour, symbolism, 


and cultural commentary. 


Notman, William (Scottish/Canadian, 1826-1891) 

After immigrating to Canada in 1856, Notman soon became Montreal's most 
prominent photographer. He specialized in portraits and developed innovative 
techniques to portray many people in a single photograph (known as a 
composite photograph) and to recreate outdoor scenes inside the studio. 
Thanks to his exceptional technical and promotional skills, he was the first 
Canadian photographer to build an international reputation. (See William 
Notman: Life & Work by Sarah Parsons.) 


O’Brien, Lucius Richard (Canadian, 1832-1899) 

A prominent oil and watercolour painter of Canadian landscapes, vice-president 
of the Ontario Society of Artists (1874-80), and the founding president of the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts (1880-90). He travelled extensively in Canada, 
reaching as far as the west coast. For the serial publication Picturesque Canada 
(1882-84) he supervised the commissioning of illustrations, himself producing 
the vast majority of images upon which the engraved illustrations were based. 


Ogilvie, Will (South African/Canadian, 1901-1989) 

A commercial artist, educator, and painter, Ogilvie was the first official Canadian 
war artist in the Second World War, noted for creating images of war while 
himself under fire. He was a member of the Canadian Group of Painters and the 


Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour. 


Pellan, Alfred (Canadian, 1906-1988) 

A painter active in Paris art circles in the 1930s and 1940s. In Montreal Pellan 
taught at the Ecole des beaux-arts (now part of the Université du Québec a 
Montréal) from 1943 to 1952. He was the leader of the short-lived Prisme d’yeux 
(1948), a painters’ group that opposed and wanted to discredit the ideas of the 
Automatistes. His work from the 1950s on is markedly Surrealist. 
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Pepper, George (Canadian, 1903-1962) 

An artist and teacher who spent much of his professional life in Toronto, Pepper 
studied under J.E.H MacDonald and J.W. Beatty and found inspiration in the 
work of the Group of Seven. An official Canadian war artist during the Second 
World War, he was commissioned by the Canadian Pacific Railway to paint a 
mural in one of their transcontinental trains. Pepper was married to prominent 
artist Kathleen Daly and the couple travelled to the Arctic in 1960 to study Inuit 


art. He was a member of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 


Pepper, Kathleen Daly (Canadian, 1898-1994) 

A painter trained by members of the Group of Seven J.E.H. MacDonald and 
Arthur Lismer (among other prominent early twentieth-century painters), and 
whose work is closely associated with theirs, though her stylistic interpretation 
of her subjects and use of colour is unique. She married painter George Pepper 
in 1929; the two worked closely together until his death in 1956. She exhibited 
in Canada and internationally, including at the Tate Gallery in London. 


Pflug, Christiane (German/Canadian, 1936-1972) 

A painter born in Germany during the Second World War, who lived in Paris and 
Tunisia before moving to Toronto with her young family in 1959. She was 
represented in her adopted city by the influential Isaacs Gallery and became 
well known for her precise, otherworldly paintings of her domestic surrounds. 


Picasso, Pablo (Spanish, 1881-1973) 

One of the most famous and influential artists of his time, Picasso was a 
prominent member of the Parisian avant-garde circle that included Henri 
Matisse and Georges Braque. His painting Les Demoiselles d’Avignon, 1907, is 


considered by many to be the most important of the twentieth century. 


Pooley, Henry (British, active 1812-1843) 

A nineteenth-century British military engineer who made sketches of sites in the 
Ottawa region at the request of the Governor General Lord Dalhousie. Pooley’s 
watercolour sketches of the Rideau Canal in the 1830s document the 


displacement of Indigenous peoples at the hands of European colonizers. 


Pootoogook, Annie (Kinngait, 1969-2016) 

Annie Pootoogook was one of Canada’s most prominent Inuit artists, whose 
non-traditional and very personal drawings and prints convey her experience of 
present-day life in Cape Dorset. Her extraordinarily artistic family includes her 
parents, Eegyvudluk and Napachie Pootoogook, and her grandmother Pitseolak 
Ashoona. In 2006 Annie Pootoogook won the prestigious Sobey Art Award and 
in 2007 was exhibited in Germany at documenta 12. (See Annie Pootoogook: 
Life & Work by Nancy G. Campbell.) 
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Pootoogook, Kananginak (Kinngait, 1935-2010) 

One of the four carvers who helped James Houston start the print program at 
the West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative in the 1950s, Kananginak became a prolific 
printmaker and graphic artist. Known for his nuanced and realistic 
representations of animals, especially owls, he has been called the “Audubon of 
the North,” but he also depicted social change in his community. The son of the 
important camp leader Pootoogook and uncle of the artist Annie Pootoogook, 
in 2017 Kananginak became the first Inuit artist to have work included in the 


Venice Biennale. 


Pootoogook, Napachie (Kinngait, 1938-2002) 

Napachie Pootoogook was born in Sako, a camp on the southwest coast of 
Baffin Island, and took up drawing in the late 1950s alongside her mother, 
Pitseolak Ashoona. While her earliest prints and drawings largely depict the 
Inuit spirit world, from the 1970s she concentrated on more earth-bound 
subjects, including historical events and traditional life and customs. A series of 
autobiographical drawings was featured in a solo exhibition at the Winnipeg Art 
Gallery in 2004. 


Reid, Leslie (Canadian, b.1947) 

An Ottawa-based artist who works in painting, printmaking, photography, and 
video as she examines landscape, light, and perception. A graduate of Queen's 
University in Kingston, Ontario, Reid also studied art throughout the U.K. She 
taught in the Department of Visual Arts at the University of Ottawa for more than 
forty years. She is a member of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts and her 


work is represented in public collections across the country. 


Rembrandt Haarmenszoon van Rijn (Dutch, 1606-1669) 

One of the most famous artists of his time, Rembrandt Harmenszoon van Rijn 
(referred to as Rembrandt) painted portraits, self-portraits, and dramatic scenes, 
and created drawings and etchings that conveyed the personality of his 
subjects. Throughout, Rembrandt developed the interplay between light and 
shadow in his work, heightening contrast and using a narrow range of colours to 
generate a spotlight effect in his earlier work, and working with impasto (thick 
application of paint) and composition to create the radiance that characterizes 


paintings in his late style. 


Roberts, Goodridge (Canadian, 1904-1974) 

A painter and influential teacher from New Brunswick, whose modernist 
sensibility developed in the late 1920s when he attended the Art Students 
League of New York. Roberts settled in Montreal in 1939 and within ten years 
was celebrated nationally for his careful but intense approach to figure painting, 


still life, and landscape. 
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Robertson, Sarah (Canadian, 1891-1948) 

Robertson was a member of the Beaver Hall Group and exhibited with several 
female painters from Montreal after the group disbanded. Influenced by 
Impressionism, Fauvism, and the Group of Seven, Robertson painted portraits, 
landscapes, and flowers in brilliant colours. 


Sandham, Henry (Canadian, 1842-1910) 

A landscape painter, photographer, and draftsman who apprenticed with 
William Notman in Montreal and later lived in Boston and London, U.K., where 
he enjoyed a successful career as an illustrator. Sandham’s Montreal Snow Shoe 
Club, a composite photograph completed with Notman, won a silver medal at 
the world's fair in Paris in 1878. 


Savage, Anne (Canadian, 1896-1971) 

A painter and educator. Savage's early work is characterized by rhythmic 
portrayals of Canadian landscapes, though her later paintings were abstract. 
She founded arts education organizations and was an original member of the 
Beaver Hall Group and the Canadian Group of Painters. 


Schreiber, Charlotte (British/Canadian 1834-1922) 

A realist painter who trained in London, Charlotte Schreiber came to Canada in 
1875. She was the first woman to teach at the Ontario College of Art (now 
OCAD University) in Toronto and one of the founding members of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts. Schreiber’s attention to detail in both literary and 
everyday scenes had a marked influence on Canadian painting in the late 
nineteenth century, and she is credited with bringing high realism to Canada. 


Scott, Marian (Canadian, 1906-1993) 

Scott was a painter and teacher who experimented with many different styles, 
including simplified realism, abstraction, Surrealism, and Precisionism. She is 
best known for landscapes and cityscapes that depict the struggles of urban life. 
She was a founding member of the influential Contemporary Arts Society of 


Montreal. 


Shadbolt, Jack (Canadian, 1909-1998) 

Primarily known as a painter and draftsman, Shadbolt studied art in London, 
Paris, and New York before returning to British Columbia. He taught at the 
Vancouver School of Art from 1945 to 1966, becoming the head of the school’s 
painting and drawing section. Major influences include Emily Carr and 
Aboriginal art of the Pacific Northwest. 
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Snow, Michael (Canadian, b.1928) 

The paintings, films, photographs, sculptures, installations, and musical 
performances of artist Michael Snow have kept him in the spotlight for over sixty 
years. Snow's Walking Woman series of the 1960s holds a prominent place in 
Canadian art history. His contributions to visual art, experimental film, and music 
have been recognized internationally. (See Michael Snow: Life & Work by 
Martha Langford.) 


Spencer, Stanley (British, 1891-1959) 

A painter of expressive portraits and multi-figure scenes. His complex 
compositions often evoke his Christian faith in a style reminiscent of both Neo- 
Raphaelitism and Cubism. Spencer lived most of his life in the English village of 


Cookham; his reputation soared following a posthumous retrospective at the 
Royal Academy in 1980. 


Stimson, Adrian (Siksika, b.1964) 

A Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario-born, Saskatoon-based interdisciplinary artist and 
member of the Siksika Nation, Stimson has examined themes of history, gender, 
and identity in his work. The bison, an animal of great material and spiritual 
significance to the Siksika Nation, often appears in his art. Stimson travelled with 
the Canadian Forces Artists Program to Afghanistan in 2010. He received the 
Governor General’s Award in Visual and Media Arts in 2018. 


Takeuchi, Norman (Japanese Canadian, b.1937) 

Born in Vancouver, Ottawa-based artist Norman Takeuchi produced mostly 
abstract paintings until he began to directly address the complexities of his 
Japanese Canadian heritage in his work. In 1942 his family was forcibly 
relocated into the B.C. interior alongside many other Japanese Canadians who 
were interned by the Canadian government during the Second World War. His 
paintings and mixed media works now contain references that both celebrate 
his identity and confront Canada’s systematic mistreatment of Japanese 
Canadians. 


Tanabe, Takao (Canadian, b. 1926) 

Tanabe is a prominent British Columbia painter. Interned along with his family 
and the majority of Japanese Canadians under government policy during the 
Second World War, he went on to study art in Canada, the United States, 
England, and Japan. Tanabe’s early work was influenced by Japanese aesthetics 
and by the hard-edged style he was exposed to in New York City in the 1950s 
and 1960s. After he returned to Vancouver in 1980, he turned from abstraction 


to landscape painting. 
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Thomas, Jeff (urban-Iroquois, b. 1956) 

Photographer and curator whose work is informed by the absent identity of the 
“urban Iroquois.” Thomas seeks to create an image archive of his experiences as 
an Iroquois man living in cities and to place Indigenous peoples in 
contemporary urban contexts, sometimes with a wry tone. His series Indians on 
Tour adopts a street photography aesthetic to capture plastic Indigenous 
figurines within city scenes. 


Thomson, Tom (Canadian, 1877-1917) 

A seminal figure in the creation of a national school of painting, Thomson is 
known for a bold vision of Algonquin Park—aligned stylistically with Post- 
Impressionism and Art Nouveau-that has come to symbolize both the Canadian 
landscape and Canadian landscape painting. Thomson and the members of 
what would in 1920 become the Group of Seven profoundly influenced one 
another's work. (See Tom Thomson: Life & Work by David P. Silcox.) 


Topley, William J. (Canadian, 1845-1930) 

A prominent photographic portraitist, Topley partnered with photographer and 
entrepreneur William Notman to establish a Notman Studio in Ottawa in 1868. 
In 1875 he launched his own portrait business, Topley Studio, which he 
operated for nearly five decades. Topley produced portraits of politicians and 
Ottawa’s elite. Library and Archives Canada holds a comprehensive collection of 


Topley Studio’s glass plates and other records. 


Tourbin, Dennis (Canadian, 1946-1998) 

An Ottawa-based artist, author, and activist who famously addressed the 1970 
October Crisis in his work. The Crisis had a profound effect on Tourbin, who saw 
it as launching the nation into “the media age.” He incorporated news headlines 
and press clippings into his bright, collage-inspired work and performance 
pieces. Tourbin was active in artist-run centres across southwestern Ontario. 


Town, Harold (Canadian, 1924-1990) 

Town was a founding member of Painters Eleven and a leader in Toronto’s art 
scene in the 1950s and 1960s. An internationally recognized abstract artist, he 
created paintings, collages, sculptures, and prints with brilliant effect and 
developed a unique form of monotype, “single autographic prints.” (See Harold 
Town: Life & Work by Gerta Moray.) 


Trottier, Gerald (Canadian, 1925-2004) 

An Ottawa-based painter, printmaker, and educator who drew inspiration from 

medieval art and integrated its spiritual subjects into his distinctly modern style. 
Trottier studied in New York and Europe before returning to Canada to work as 

a designer at the CBC in Ottawa. He is recognized for his largescale mosaic 


mural on the Carleton University campus. Trottier represented Canada at the 
1965 Sao Paulo Biennial. 
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Urquhart, Tony (Canadian, 1934-2022) 

A painter, sculptor, and curator, and a pioneer of abstract art in Canada. For a 
time a member of the London circle that included Jack Chambers and Greg 
Curnoe, Urquhart was an important advocate for the rights of professional artists 
through his association with Chambers’s initiative CAR (later CARFAC). 


Varley, F.H. (Frederick Horsman) (British/Canadian, 1881-1969) 

A founding member of the Group of Seven, known for his contributions to 
Canadian portraiture as well as landscape painting. Originally from Sheffield, 
England, Varley moved to Toronto in 1912 at the encouragement of his friend 
Arthur Lismer. From 1926 to 1936 he taught at the Vancouver School of 
Decorative and Applied Arts, now known as Emily Carr University of Art + 
Design. 


Watts, John William Hurrell (Canadian, 1850-1917) 

Born in England, Watts, an artist, architect, and civil servant, immigrated to 
Canada in 1873. He worked as a draftsman for the Department of Public Works 
in Ottawa and later as an architect, designing grand residences in the city. As an 
accomplished etcher, Watts played an important role in the Etching Revival 
movement in the late nineteenth century. He would become the first curator of 
the National Gallery of Canada. 


Wieland, Joyce (Canadian, 1930-1998) 

A central figure in contemporary Canadian art, Wieland engaged with painting, 
filmmaking, and cloth and plastic assemblage to explore with wit and passion 
ideas related to gender, national identity, and the natural world. In 1971 she 
became the first living Canadian woman artist to have a solo exhibition at the 
National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa. (See Joyce Wieland: Life & Work by 
Johanne Sloan.) 


Wyse, Alexander (British/Canadian, b. 1938) 

A prolific printmaker, painter, and multimedia artist whose work reflects an 
abiding interest in the natural world. Wyse immigrated to Canada in 1961 and 
settled in Cape Dorset, where he taught engraving. He moved to Ontario in 
1964 and currently lives in Ottawa. 


Yu, Jinny (Canadian, b.1976) 

Born in Seoul, South Korea, Yu is an Ottawa-based painter and installation artist. 
Her politically informed and conceptual work focuses on what she refers to as 
“global nomadism.” Yu settled in Montreal with her family in 1988. Currently a 
professor of painting at the University of Ottawa, she holds an MFA from York 
University in Toronto. She has exhibited her work internationally, including at the 
2015 Venice Biennale. 
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“Ottawa is not just a city of 
elected officialdom. Its 
beginnings in the distant past 
as an Indigenous gathering 
place were the result of 
geography, which invested a 
site with picturesque 
waterfalls, three powerful 
rivers, a shore dominated by 
soaring cliffs, and a vast 
hinterland of forests. Soon it 
became a lumber town, the 
starting point for a canal 
created to defend the 
country, the gateway to the 
riches of the continental 
interior, and, finally, a 
national capital. Canadians in 
general are indifferent to or 
angry at the federal 
politicians and bureaucrats 
who inhabit the city, but few 
give any thought to the 
people who have made it 
their home and are proud to 
live here. This publication is 
an effort to show how Ottawa 
has contributed to Canadian 
art and how art represents a 
sense of place that deserves 
to be celebrated.” 
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Ottawa; National Film Board of Canada, Montréal (Alexandra Hubert); National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (Raven Amiro, Véronique Malouin); National Museum 
of the American Indian, Smithsonian, Washington, D.C.; New York Public Library, 
Rare Book Division; Omamiwinini Pimadjwowin: Algonquin Way Cultural Centre, 
Golden Lake; Ontario Parks, Peterborough (Megan Birrell); Ottawa Art Gallery 
(Jennifer Gilliland, Catherine Sinclair); Postmedia (Elena Novikova, Donna 
Suarez); Robert McLaughlin Gallery, Oshawa (Sonya Jones); Roberts Gallery, 
Toronto (Charlene Wildridge); Rodman Hall Art Centre, St. Catherines (Marcie 
Bronson); SAW Gallery, Ottawa (Tam-Ca Vo-Van, Jason St-Laurent); Shoebox 
Studio, Ottawa (Sam Hopkins); SOCAN (Gilles Lessard, Jane Labiak); Southern 
Alberta Art Gallery, Lethbridge (Su Ying Strang, Adam Whitford); The Brechin 
Group, Ottawa (Jacqueline Vincent); Toronto Public Library (Christopher 
Coutlee, Beau Levitt, et al); University of Ottawa (Bonnie Findley, Isabelle 
Mailloux); University of Toronto Archives; University of Toronto Libraries; 
Vancouver Art Gallery (Danielle Currie); Waddington’s Auctioneers and 
Appraisers (Kendra Popelas); Wapikoni Mobile, Montréal (Isabel Kastrup); ZKF 
Publishers, Altenstadt, Germany; and Barry Ace, Stéphane Alexis, David 
Barbour, Eva Blue, Olivia Bowden, Stephen Braithwaite, Simon Brascoupé, Jim 
Burant, Craig Commanda, Duncan de Kergommeaux, Tim desClouds, Ross 
Dunn, Pat Durr, Evergon, nichola feldman-kiss, Tony Fouhse, Chantal Gervais, 
Lorraine Gilbert, Eliza Griffiths, Patrice James, Olivia Johnston, Farouk 
Kaspaules, Whitney Lewis-Smith, Jane Martin, Penny McCann, Gerald McMaster, 
Meryl McMaster, Orpheus Morgan, Richard Nigro, Russell Ratt Brascoupé, Leslie 
Reid, Andrew Rookley, Mana Rouholamini, Frank Shebageget, Michael Snow, 
Barry Spackman, Norman Takeuchi, Takao Tanabe, Jeff Thomas, Amy 
Thompson, Justin Wonnacott, and Jinny Yu. 


The ACI recognizes the additional private collectors who have given permission 
for their works to be published in this edition. 
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Image Sources 
Every effort has been made to secure permissions for all copyrighted material. 


The Art Canada Institute will gladly correct any errors or omissions. 


Credits for Cover Images 


Ernest Fosbery, Ottawa, May 21, 1914. (See below for details.) 


Credits for Banners 


Preface: Florence H. McGillivray, Gatineau Covered Bridge, c.1925. (See below for details.) 


Key Artists: Meryl McMaster, Ordovician Tide I, 2019. © Meryl McMaster. Courtesy of the artist and Stephen 
Bulger Gallery, Toronto, and Pierre-Frangois Ouellette art contemporain, Montreal. 


Institutions & Associations: William J. Topley, Members of the Ottawa School of Art, March 1890. (See below 
for details.) 
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Community Builders: Jeff Thomas, Greg Hill in His Cereal Box Canoe, Ottawa, Ontario, 2000. (See below for 
details.) 


Sources & Resources: City of Ottawa, Canada with Views of Principal Business Buildings, 1895. (See below for 
details.) 


Where to See: Installation view of Adisokamagan / We'll All Become Stories / Nous connaitre un peu nous- 
mémes: A Survey of Art in the Ottawa-Gatineau Region, Ottawa Art Gallery, 2018. Courtesy of the Ottawa Art 
Gallery. Photo credit: Justin Wonnacott. 


Copyright & Credits: Walter Chesterton, Old Dufferin and Sapper’s Bridges, Ottawa, 1877. (See below for 
details.) 


Credits for works and photographs 


Across the Lake, October 4, 1921, by David B. Milne. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Gift from the Douglas M. Duncan Collection, 1970 (16427). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © 
Estate of David Milne. Photo credit: NGC. 


Afterglow, c.1914, by Florence H. McGillivray. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Purchased from the artist, 1914 (1041). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Agnes Etherington Art Centre director Robert Swain with Mary and John Robertson on the occasion of their 
donation of Inuit art to the gallery, 1986, photographer unknown. Courtesy of the Agnes Etherington Art 
Centre, Kingston. 


Al Asnaam: the People Participating Seismometer, 1980, by Juan Geuer. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, 
Purchased with the support of the Canada Council for the Arts Acquisition Assistance program, Glen A. 
Bloom, the Walter & Duncan Gordon Foundation and OAG's Art Rental and Sales Service, 1997 (1998.01.01). 
Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © Estate of Juan Geuer. Photo credit: Tim Wickens. 
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Alma Duncan (left), animation artist, and Nina Finn, of the NFB music department, 1949, by G. Blouin. 
Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (e010955754-v8). Courtesy of Library and Archives 
Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Ancient Meeting, 1960, by Kiakshuk. Collection of the Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Kingston, Gift of John 
Robertson, 1985 (28-168). Courtesy of the Agnes Etherington Art Centre. Reproduced with the permission of 
Dorset Fine Arts. 


...and at night we leave our dreams on window sill, 2000, by Farouk Kaspaules. Collection of the Ottawa Art 
Gallery, Gift of the artist, 2020 (2020.02.05a-u). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © Farouk 
Kaspaules/Copyright Visual Arts-CARCC, 2022. Photo credit: Justin Wonnacott. 


Anishinabek in the Hood, 2007, by Barry Ace. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, Purchased with the 
support of the Canada Council for the Arts Acquisition Assistance Program and OAG's Endowment Fund, 
2008 (2008.10.01). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © Barry Ace. 


Annie and Andre, 2009, by Annie Pootoogook. Collection of the McMichael Canadian Art Collection, 
Kleinburg, Gift from the Christopher Bredt and Jamie Cameron Collection (2016.10.8). Courtesy of the 
McMichael Canadian Art Collection. Reproduced with the permission of Dorset Fine Arts. Photo credit: Alex 
Cousins. 


Anon Among Us, 1999, by Ron Noganosh. Collection of the MacKenzie Art Gallery, Regina. Courtesy of the 
Ottawa Art Gallery. © Estate of Ron Noganosh. 
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Anticock coat, date unknown, by lIglulik artist. Collection of the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, donated by Captain George Comer, 1902 (60 / 4440 A). Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


Approach to Hull, 1937, by Wilfrid Flood. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, Gift of George Heaslip, 2016 
(2016.02.01). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. Photo credit: Justin Wonnacott. 


Armband, before 1913, anonymous maker from Kitigan Zibi. Collection of the Canadian Museum of History, 
Gatineau (Ill-L-16 a-b). Courtesy of the Canadian Museum of History. 


Arts Court Building, Ottawa, 2008. Courtesy of Flickr. Photo credit: Fred Seibert. 


| 


wires 


At Connaught Park, near Ottawa, 1913, by Madge Macbeth. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, 
Ottawa (a137941-v8). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Backyard Hockey, Hull, 1936, by Henri Masson. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Purchased 1982 (28044). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Henri Masson. Photo credit: 
NGC. 


Balling, 1961, by Joyce Wieland. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 1968 
(15457). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © NGC. Photo credit: NGC. 
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Bases Stolen from the Cleveland Indians and a Captured Yankee, 1989, by Gerald McMaster. Collection of the 
McMichael Canadian Art Collection, Purchased 1990 (1990.1). © Gerald McMaster. Courtesy of the 
McMichael Canadian Art Collection. 


The Beach, St. Kitts, 1913, by Franklin Brownell. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift of 
Edith Wilson, Ottawa, 1923, in memory of Senator and Mrs. W.C. Edwards (2033). Courtesy of the National 
Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Bear Portraits, Culture Revolution, Toronto, Ontario, 1984, by Jeff Thomas. Courtesy of the artist. © Jeff 
Thomas. 


Beaver Lake, Combermere, Ontario, 1961, by AY. Jackson. Firestone Collection of Canadian Art, the Ottawa 
Art Gallery, Donated to the City of Ottawa by the Ontario Heritage Foundation. Courtesy of the Ottawa Art 
Gallery. © Estate of AY. Jackson/SOCAN 2022. Photo credit: Tim Wickens. 


The Beggar at the Door, 1930, by Franklin Brownell. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
(c010586k). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


being | née | étre | born, 2021, by Mana Rouholamini. Courtesy of the City of Ottawa Public Art Program. © 
Mana Rouholamini. Photo credit: David Barbour. 


Birds of Welcome, by Art Price. Collection of the Gander International Airport. Courtesy of 
GanderHeritageTrails/Twitter. © Estate of Arthur Price. 
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Black in Ottawa (film still), 2009, by Patrice James & Orpheus Morgan. Collection of the artist. Courtesy of 
Patrice James & Orpheus Morgan. © Patrice James & Orpheus Morgan. 


Black in Ottawa (film still), 2009, by Patrice James & Orpheus Morgan. Collection of the artist. Courtesy of 
Patrice James & Orpheus Morgan. © Patrice James & Orpheus Morgan. 
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Blue Barn Gallery, Bells Corners, February 26, 1963, by Champlain Marcil. Collection of the National Library 
and Archives of Quebec, Gatineau (P174,S1,D29642 - 017). Courtesy of Lost Ottawa. © Estate of Champlain 
Marcil 


The Blue Gloves, c.1923, by William Nicholson. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift of 
the Massey Collection of English Painting, 1946 (4804). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo 
credit: NGC. 


Bombed Out (Refugees), c.1943, by William Ogilvie. Collection of the Carleton University Art Gallery, Ottawa, 
Gift of Jack and Frances Barwick, 1985 (1985.48). Courtesy of the Carleton University Art Gallery. Photo 
credit: Justin Wonnacott. 


Bridges Erected Across the Ottawa River at the Chaudiére Falls (Truss Bridge), after 1827, by John Burrows. 
Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (c016331k). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The 
Brechin Group Inc. 


Bring Me to This Place, 2017, by Meryl McMaster. Courtesy of the artist and Stephen Bulger Gallery, Toronto, 
and Pierre-Frangois Ouellette art contemporain, Montreal. © Meryl McMaster. 
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Bringing Home Food, 2003-4, by Annie Pootoogook. Collection of the McMichael Canadian Art Collection, 
Kleinburg, Gift from the Christopher Bredt and Jamie Cameron Collection (2016.10.5). Courtesy of the 
McMichael Canadian Art Collection. Reproduced with the Permission of Dorset Fine Arts. Photo credit: Alex 
Cousins. 


The Building, 1957, by Gerald Trottier. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 1957 
(6764). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Gerald Trottier. Photo credit: NGC. 


Bytown Bridges, c.1835, by John Burrows. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (c092924k). 
Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Byward Market, c.1915, by Franklin Brownell. Collection of the Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto, Gift of the 
Canadian National Exhibition Association, 1965 (68). Courtesy of the Art Gallery of Ontario. Photo credit: Art 
Gallery of Ontario. 


Calumet: Five, 2003, by Leslie Reid. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, Purchased with the support of the 
Walter & Duncan Gordon Foundation and Glen A. Bloom, 2003 (2003.09.01). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art 
Gallery. © Leslie Reid. Photo credit: David Barbour. 


Calumet: In Time, 2006, by Leslie Reid. Courtesy of the artist. © Leslie Reid. 
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Canadian Airmen in a Park, 1944, by Goodridge Roberts. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM19710261-5005). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 


Cape Dorset Freezer, 2005, by Annie Pootoogook. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Purchased 2007 (42155). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Reproduced with the permission of 
Dorset Fine Arts. Photo credit: NGC. 


Caretaker—Victoria Chambers, c.1881, by John W.H. Watts. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, Purchased 2009 (42549). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Carte de la Nouvelle-France, 1632, by Samuel de Champlain. Alexander E. MacDonald Canadiana Collection, 
Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (e010694118-v8). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The 
Brechin Group Inc. 


Champlain, Buffalo Boy (Adrian Stimson), Ottawa, Ontario (detail), 2011, by Jeff Thomas. Courtesy of the 
artist. © Jeff Thomas. 


Chateau Laurier, 1911, by Richard Rummell. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
(e000700000-v6). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Chaudiére Falls, Ottawa River, Upper Canada (Ottawa, Ontario), 1826, by John By. Baldwin Collection of 
Canadiana, Toronto Public Library (PICTURES-R-805). Courtesy of the Toronto Public Library. 
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Cheveux-Relevez (Algonquins), 1632, by Samuel de Champlain. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, 
Ottawa (c-113067). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


City of Ottawa, Canada with Views of Principal Business Buildings, 1895, published by Toronto Lithographing 
Company. Collection of the Library of Congress, Geography and Map Division, Washington (G3464.08A3 
1895. T6). Courtesy of the Library of Congress, Geography and Map Division. 


Colonel By Watching the Building of the Rideau Canal, c.1930-31, by Charles William Jefferys. Collection of 
Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (c073703k). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin 
Group Inc. 


Colonial Drift, 2015, by Meryl McMaster. Courtesy of the artist and Stephen Bulger Gallery, Toronto, and 
Pierre-Francois Ouellette art contemporain, Montreal. © Meryl McMaster. 


Composition (Seated Woman), 1955, by Jean-Philippe Dallaire. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, Purchased 1955 (6397). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Jean-Philippe 
Dallaire / SOCAN (2022). Photo credit: NGC. 


Construction of Canadian Pavilion for Expo 67, 1966, photographer unknown. Collection of Library and 
Archives Canada, Ottawa (e011171632-v8). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Contest of Strength, 1955, by unknown Inuit artist. Collection of the Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Kingston, 
Gift of John and Mary Robertson, 1995 (38-017.09). Courtesy of the Agnes Etherington Art Centre. 
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Conversation With..., 1988, by Gerald McMaster. Indigenous Art Collection, Crown-Indigenous Relations and 
Northern Affairs, Gatineau (306413). © Gerald McMaster. Courtesy of Crown-Indigenous Relations and 
Northern Affairs. 


Corbeau, a Trotting Horse, 1845, by Robert C. Todd. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Purchased 1987 (29783). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


The Countess of Minto, 1903, by Robert Harris. Collection of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Purchase, 
John W. Tempest Fund (1903.66). Courtesy of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. Photo credit: MBAM. 


Country Road, Killaloe, Ontario, 1961, by A.Y. Jackson. Private collection. © Estate of A-Y. Jackson/SOCAN 
2022. 


Court House, Nicholas and Daly Streets, c.1870-80, by William J. Topley. Collection of Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa (a012412-v6). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Annie Pootoogook 
inagait Compositions 


Cover of Annie Pootoogook: Kinngait Compositions, 2011. Published by the Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 
Kingston. 
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Cover of Canadian Art, 1959, by Gerald Trottier. Courtesy of Estate of Gerald Trottier. Photo credit: Shoebox 
Studio, Ottawa. 
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Leen, aS 


Cover of City on the Ottawa: A Detailed Historical Guide to Ottawa, 1967. Published by the National Capital 
Commission, Ottawa. 


Cover of History of Art and Artists of Ottawa and Surroundings, 1790-1970, Part II: The Fine Arts in Ottawa, 
1880-1945, 1994, by Jim Burant. Published by the Ottawa Art Gallery. Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. 


Cover of Pat Durr: Persistence of Chaos, 2012. Published by the Ottawa Art Gallery. 


Ottawa. 


Cover of Three Centuries of Woodlands Indian Art, 2007, ed. Jonathan C.H. King, and Christian F. Feest. 
Published by ZKF Publishers, Altenstadt, Germany. 


Cover of Visual Arts Ottawa Survey Exhibition No. 1 exhibition catalogue, 1975. Courtesy of the Ottawa Art 
Gallery. 
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Daffodil, c. 1940, by Lionel LeMoine FitzGerald. Collection of the Carleton University Art Gallery, Ottawa, Gift 
of Jack and Frances Barwick, 1985 (1985.10). Courtesy of the Carleton University Art Gallery. Photo credit: 
Justin Wonnacott. 


David Torontow, Ollie de Kergommeaux, and Duncan de Kergommeaux at Blue Barn Gallery, 1963, by 
Champlain Marcil. Collection of the National Library and Archives of Quebec, Gatineau (P174,S1,D29642 - 
007). Courtesy of Lost Ottawa. © Estate of Champlain Marcil. 


Dennis Tourbin with his FLO performance piece, 1991, photographer unknown. © Estate of Dennis 
Tourbin/Copyright Visual Arts-CARCC, 2022. 


A Descent of Lilies, 1935, by Pegi Nicol MacLeod. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Purchase, 1993 (37056). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 


Dish with Dogwood Flower, 1891, by Mary Dignam. Collection of Barbara and Peter Sutton-Smith, Gardiner 
Museum, Toronto (G11.8.6). Courtesy of the Gardiner Museum. 


Dive Bombing, V1 Sites, France, 1945, by Robert Hyndman. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-6450). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Don’t They Ever Stop Migrating?, 2015, by Jinny Yu. Collection of the Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 
Kingston, Purchase, the Canada Council for the Arts Acquisition Grants program and the Donald Murray 
Shepherd Bequest Fund, 2016. Courtesy of the artist. © Jinny Yu. Photo credit: The Rooms, Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 


Drawing of Juliette Gaultier de la Vérendrye, 1927, by W. Langdon Kihn. Collection of the Canadian Museum 
of History, Gatineau (2013.65.1). Courtesy of the Canadian Museum of History. 


Drawing of Tak Tanabe, 1955, by Duncan de Kergommeaux. Courtesy of the artist. © Duncan de 
Kergommeaux. 


Dream Catcher, 2015, by Meryl McMaster. Courtesy of the artist and Stephen Bulger Gallery, Toronto, and 
Pierre-Francois Ouellette art contemporain, Montreal. © Meryl McMaster. 


E.B. Eddy Mill, Hull, Quebec, 1923, by David B. Milne. Douglas M. Duncan Collection, Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa, Gift of Mrs. J.P. Barwick (e€011183712). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The 
Brechin Group Inc. © Estate of David Milne. 


Elgin Street, Ottawa, 1880, by John W.H. Watts. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift of 
Isabel Pike, Ottawa, 1979 (28528). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Elixir, 1938, by Yousuf Karsh. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (a212503). Courtesy of 
Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. © Estate of Yousuf Karsh. 
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The Enchanted Owl, 1960, by Kenojuak Ashevak. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift 
of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 1989 (36504). Courtesy of the National 
Gallery of Canada. © West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative Ltd. Reproduced with the Permission of Dorset Fine 
Arts. Photo credit: NGC. 


Entrance to the Rideau Canal, Ottawa River, Canada, 1833, by Henry Pooley. Collection of the National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 1982 (28026). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo 
credit: NGC. 


Et Amor Fati (For the Love of Canada), 2007, by Juan Geuer. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, Gift of Else 
Geuer-Vermeij, 2013 (2013.04.21a-bh). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © Estate of Juan Geuer. Photo 
credit: Justin Wonnacott. 


European Galleries, Lorne Building, 1966, by John Evans. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada 
Library and Archives, Ottawa. Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Evergreen, 1958, by Kazuo Nakamura. Firestone Collection of Canadian Art, the Ottawa Art Gallery Donated 
to the City of Ottawa by the Ontario Heritage Foundation (FAC 1035). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © 
Estate of Kazuo Nakamura. Photo credit: Tim Wickens. 


Exploring the Third Dimension #2, 1966, by Victor Tolgesy. Private collection. Courtesy of Waddington’s 
Auctioneers & Appraisers. © Estate of Victor Tolgesy. 


F. Maud Brown (Mrs. Eric Brown), c. 1925, by Ashley & Crippen. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, Gift of F. Maud Brown, Ottawa, 1977 (20517). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo 
credit: NGC. 
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Faculty Poster for the Visual Arts Department, Université d’Ottawa, c.1977. Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery 
archives. 


Fancy Ball Given by the Governor General Lord Dufferin at Rideau Hall on February 23, 1876, May 1876, by 
William J. Topley. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. Courtesy of Library and Archives 
Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


DARD, 


Feathers and Grass, 1971, by Alma Duncan. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift of the 
Artist, Ottawa, 1998 (40023). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Alma Duncan. Photo 
credit: NGC. 


5 O'Clock # 3/5, 1959, by Robert Rosewarne. Private Collection. Courtesy of Levis Auctions, Calgary. © Estate 
of Robert Rosewarne. 


Flight Line—Erasure, 2017, by Leslie Reid. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, special commission for the 
Ottawa Art Gallery, 2017 (2018.04.08). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © Leslie Reid. Photo credit: Justin 
Wonnacott. 


From an Upper Window, Ottawa II, 1924, by David B. Milne. The Thomson Collection, Art Gallery of Ontario, 
Toronto (AGOID.108487). Courtesy of the Art Gallery of Ontario. © Estate of David Milne. Photo credit: Art 
Gallery of Ontario. 


Gas Attack, Liéven, 1918, by A.Y. Jackson. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM19710261-0179). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Gatineau, 1960, by AY. Jackson. Collection of Andrew Rookley, Ontario. Courtesy of Cowley Abbott. © Estate 
of AY. Jackson/SOCAN 2022. 


Gatineau Covered Bridge, c.1925, by Florence H. McGillivray. Private Collection. Courtesy of the Ottawa Art 
Gallery. Photo credit: Justin Wonnacott. 


Ghana Braids no. 1, 2020, by Stéphane Alexis. Courtesy of the artist. © Stéphane Alexis. 


Golden Age, 1916, by Franklin Brownell. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 
1916 (1284). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Gow Crapper Putting Trim Cord on Rear Window, Trim Line No. 1, Plant No. 4, 1951, by Yousuf Karsh. 
Collection of the Art Gallery of Windsor, Gift of the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 2013 
(2013.034). Courtesy of the Art Gallery of Windsor. © Estate of Yousuf Karsh. 


Greg Hill in His Cereal Box Canoe, Ottawa, Ontario, 2000, by Jeff Thomas. Courtesy of the artist. © Jeff 


Thomas. 


A Group of Cameramen Outside the Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau, Ottawa, Ontario, 1923, by 
Eugene M. Finn. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (a066897). Courtesy of Library and 
Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 
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Group Portrait of the Canadian Authors Association, August 1940, photographer unknown. Collection of 
Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (e008406116-v6). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The 
Brechin Group Inc. 


Guide to the Grand Dominion Exhibition, 1879. Jordan Special Collections: Canadian Pamphlet Collection, 
Queen's University Library, Kingston. Courtesy of Queen's University Library. 


Hastings Park, 2006, by Norman Takeuchi. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 20140167-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. © Norman Takeuchi. 


Having Some Tea, 2006, by Annie Pootoogook. City of Ottawa Public Art Collection (2018-0032). Courtesy of 
the City of Ottawa Public Art Collection. Reproduced with the Permission of Dorset Fine Arts. 


Hazelton, 1928, by Pegi Nicol MacLeod. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift of 
Margaret Shugg, Ottawa, 2000, in memory of O.J.W. Shugg (40366). Courtesy of the National Gallery of 
Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Heat Rise, 1962, by Kenneth Lochhead. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, Gift of Merrill Lochhead, 1995 
(1995.03.01). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © Estate of Kenneth Lochhead. Photo credit: Tim Wickens. 


The Hearing (still), 2014, by Russell Ratt Brascoupe. Courtesy of the Carleton University Art Gallery, Ottawa. © 
Wapikoni Mobile/ Russell Ratt Brascoupe. 
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Home of Andrew W. Fleck, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canada Atlantic Railway, 500 Wilbrod, October 1902, by 
William J. Topley. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (a180228-v6). Courtesy of Library and 
Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


House of A.W. Fleck, October 1902, by William J. Topley. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
(a183226-v6). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


House of Commons, November 7, 1923, by David B. Milne. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, Gift from the Douglas M. Duncan Collection, 1970 (16438). Courtesy of the National Gallery of 
Canada. © Estate of David Milne. Photo credit: House of Commons. 


Illustration from Illustrations of the American Ornithology of Alexander Wilson and Charles Lucian Bonaparte, 
c.1835, by Thomas Brown. Edinburgh: Frazer & Company, 1835. Collection of the Biodiversity Heritage 
Library, Smithsonian Libraries, Washington, D.C. (n94_w1150). Courtesy of the Biodiversity Heritage Library, 
Smithsonian Libraries. 


Illustration from Victoria Regia: or, Illustrations of the Royal water-lily, c.1851, by Sir William Jackson Hooker. 
London: Reeve and Benham, 1851. Collection of the New York Public Library, Rare Book Division 
(b14444137). Courtesy of the New York Public Library. 
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In The Nickel Belt, 1928, by Franklin Carmichael, Firestone Collection of Canadian Art, the Ottawa Art Gallery, 
Donated to the City of Ottawa by the Ontario Heritage Foundation (FAC 0108). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art 
Gallery archives. 


Incitement (Kirk Douglas Pose), 2003, by Eliza Griffiths. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, Purchased with 
the support of the Canada Council for the Arts Acquisition Assistance program, OAG's Acquisition 
Endowment Fund and OAG's Art Rental and Sales Service Volunteers, 2004 (2004.08.03). Courtesy of the 
Ottawa Art Gallery. © Eliza Griffiths. Photo credit: David Barbour. 
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Indian Scout, Ottawa, Ontario, 1992, by Jeff Thomas. Courtesy of the artist. © Jeff Thomas. 


an initial aversion to the plight of the sufferer (Pieta), 2015-22, Scapegoat, 2022, Sydné (detail), by nichola 
feldman-kiss. Courtesy of the artist. © nichola feldman-kiss/Copyright Visual Arts-CARCC, 2022. 


Installation of Farouk Kaspaules’ work in There’s Room at Gallery 101, 2016. © Farouk Kaspaules/Copyright 
Visual Arts-CARCC, 2022. Photo credit: David Barbour. 


Installation of Ramboys: A Bookless Novel (the Pic-a-Wic Wrestlers and the Seven Amours), 1991-1995, by 
Evergon. Courtesy of Eva Blue © Evergon. Photo credit: Eva Blue. 


Installation view of Adisokamagan / Nous connaitre un peu nous-mémes / We'll All Become Stories: A Survey 
of Art in the Ottawa-Gatineau Region, Ottawa Art Gallery, 2018. Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. Photo 
credit: Justin Wonnacott. 
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Installation view of Chantal Gervais: Karsh Award, 2014. Courtesy of the City of Ottawa Public Art Program. © 
Chantal Gervais/Copyright Visual Arts-CARCC, 2022. Photo credit: David Barbour. 


Installation view of Sex Life: Homoeroticism in Drawing at SAW Gallery, August 2019. Courtesy of SAW 
Gallery. Photo credit: Justin Wonnacott. 


Interior of O.J. and Isobel Firestone Residence, Ottawa, c.1960s, photographer unknown. Courtesy of the 
Ottawa Art Gallery archives. 


Interior Arrangement with Red Hills, 1957, by Takao Tanabe. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, Gift of the artist, Parksville, British Columbia, 2000 (40583). Courtesy of the National Gallery of 
Canada. © Takao Tanabe. Photo credit: NGC. 


James Ballantyne (extreme left) with members of the Ottawa Camera Club, c.1895, photographer unknown. 
Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (a126331). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The 
Brechin Group Inc. 


James Wilson, c.1930, by Ernest Fosbery. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts diploma work, deposited by the artist, Ottawa, 1931 (3981). Courtesy of the 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. Photo credit: NGC. 


John Grierson (left), Chairman of the Wartime Information Board, meeting with Ralph Foster, 1944, by Ronny 
Jacques. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (a179108). Courtesy of Library and Archives 
Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 
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John Robertson and the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, Governor-General of Canada, at the opening of an 
exhibition at Robertson Galleries, 1953, photographer unknown. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, 
Ottawa (PA-193070). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Joseph and Marie-Louise, c.1930, by Sarah Robertson. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Vincent Massey Bequest, 1968 (15545). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Joseph B. Turgeon, c.1848-50, photographer unknown. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
(e011154388_s2-v8). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Juliette Gaultier de la Vérendrye, date unknown, photographer unknown. Collection of Laval University (11- 
p.chanteusenord_2a). Courtesy of Laval University. 


Karonhia, 1990, by Juan Geuer. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 1991 
(35873.1-4). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Juan Geuer. Photo credit: NGC. 


Lac Clair, 1960, by Michael Snow. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 1967 
(15317). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Michael Snow. Photo credit: NGC. 


Lady Evelyn Cavendish, 1902, by John Singer Sargent. The Devonshire Collections, Chatsworth House Trust, 
Derbyshire, U.K. (CTS336420). Reproduced by permission of Chatsworth Settlement Trustees/Bridgeman 
Images. 
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Lamplight, 1892, by Franklin Brownell. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts, 1893 (66). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Les Yeux, 1973, by James Boyd. Collection of the University of Ottawa. Courtesy of the University of Ottawa. 
© Estate of James Boyd/Copyright Visual Arts-CARCC, 2022. Photo credit: University of Ottawa. 


Lord and Lady Bessborough, 1935, by Yousuf Karsh. Courtesy of the Estate of Yousuf Karsh. © Estate of 
Yousuf Karsh. 


Lord Dufferin, c.1873, by William J. Topley. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 
1972 (34993.66). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Lower Bytown from Barrack Hill near the Head of the Eighth Lock and the Sapper’s Bridge, 1845, by Thomas 
Burrowes. Collection of the Archives of Ontario, Toronto (10002129). Courtesy of the Archives of Ontario. 
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Lysle Courtenay, 1933, by Yousuf Karsh. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (e001913607). 
Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. © Estate of Yousuf Karsh. 
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Madge Macbeth, August 3, 1938, by Yousuf Karsh. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
(e010675683-v6). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. © Estate of Yousuf Karsh. 


The Maid and the Black Cat Are Dead (Evergon), 2001, by Evergon. Collection of the Musée national des 
beaux-arts du Québec, Gift of the Artist (2014.256). Courtesy of Musée national des beaux-arts du Québec. 
© Evergon. 


Mamawi: Together, c.2019, by Simon Brascoupé. City of Ottawa Public Art Collection. Courtesy of the City of 
Ottawa Public Art Collection. © Simon Brascoupé. 


The Man from Hull, 1936, by Jean-Philippe Dallaire. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
(17029). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Jean-Philippe Dallaire / SOCAN (2022). 
Photo credit: NGC. 


Marquis of Lorne Presiding over the Grand Dominion Exhibition, 1880. Collection of Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa (127). Courtesy of Canadian Research Knowledge Network, Canadiana Project. 
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Matthew Bernard, c.1950s. Courtesy of Omamiwinini Pimadjwowin: Algonquin Way Cultural Centre, Golden 
Lake. Photo credit: Bill Sterling. 
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mean body \ classically bound/120302/23:11.16, 2006, by nichola feldman-kiss. Collection of Library and 
Archives Canada / Portrait Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased, 2008 (3982284). Courtesy of the artist and 
Library and Archives Canada / Portrait Gallery of Canada. © nichola feldman-kiss/Copyright Visual Arts- 
CARCC, 2022. 


mean body / crowd of oneself, 2001-6, by nichola feldman-kiss. Courtesy of the artist. Background image: 
mean body \i absolutely know i exist (AKA 360 1° rotational views), 2001-5 by nichola feldman-kiss. 
Collection of Library and Archives Canada / Portrait Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased, 2008 (3976369). 
Courtesy of the artist and artist and Library and Archives Canada / Portrait Gallery of Canada. © nichola 
feldman-kiss/Copyright Visual Arts-CARCC, 2022. 


Members of the Massey Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters, and Sciences, 1951, 
University of Toronto Archives (2001-77-189MS). Courtesy of the University of Toronto Archives. 


Mela Constantinidi speaking at the Get Smart for Art Event, 1998, photograph by Rémi Thériault. Courtesy of 
the Ottawa Art Gallery Archives. 


Members of the Ottawa School of Art, March 1890, by William J. Topley. Collection of Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa (a201228-v6). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Me(n)tal Perspectives 1, 2005, by Jinny Yu. Courtesy of the artist. © Jinny Yu. Photo credit: Paul Litherland. 


Meryl I, 2010, by Meryl McMaster. Courtesy of the artist and Stephen Bulger Gallery, Toronto, and Pierre- 
Francois Ouellette art contemporain, Montreal. © Meryl McMaster. 
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Midwinter, Dunbarton, Ontario, 1918, by Florence H. McGillivray. Collection of the National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa, Purchase 1918 (1490). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Moccasins, before 1972, by Sarah Lavalley. Collection of the Canadian Museum of History, Gatineau (III-L-282 
a-b). Courtesy of the Canadian Museum of History. 


Mrs. Jennie Russell Simpson, c.1936, by John Powis. Collection of the Bytown Museum, Ottawa (P-39). 
Courtesy of the Bytown Museum. 


The Nascopie, 1938, by Frederick Varley. Collection of The Robert McLaughlin Gallery, Oshawa, Gift of M. 
Sharf, 1983 (1983VF105). Courtesy of The Robert McLaughlin Gallery. 


National Film Board Animation Department, Norman McLaren at work, October 1947, by J.B. Scott. 
Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (a160596). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The 
Brechin Group Inc. 


National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 1992. Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. Photo credit: 
Timothy Hursley. 


Near Old Sly’s, Rideau, c.1830, by James Pattinson Cockburn. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, 
Ottawa, (c012607k). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 
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Northern River, 1915, by Tom Thomson. Collection of National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 1915 
(1055). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


O.J. Firestone giving a tour of the Firestone Residence, Ottawa, c.1960s, photographer unknown. Courtesy of 
the Ottawa Art Gallery archives. 
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October Crisis, Memoir I/II, 1990, by Dennis Tourbin. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, Purchased with the 
support of OAG's Acquisition Endowment Fund, 1992 (1992.03.01a-b). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © 
Estate of Dennis Tourbin/Copyright Visual Arts-CARCC, 2022. Photo credit: Tim Wickens. 


Of Intimate Silence, 1978, by Richard Nigro. Collection of the Canada Council Art Bank, Ottawa (79/80- 
0166). Courtesy of the Canada Council Art Bank. © Richard Nigro. Photo Credit: Brandon Clarida Image 
Services. 
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Old Dufferin and Sapper’s Bridges, Ottawa, 1877, by Walter Chesterton. Collection of Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa (c000605k). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Old R.C.M.P. Barracks II, January 17, 1924, by David B. Milne. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, Purchased 1924 (3017r). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Once (Upon) a Forest Diptych: Lebreton Flats, Ottawa, Ontario, and Boreal Forest Floor, La Macaza, Quebec, 
2010, by Lorraine Gilbert. Collection of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Anonymous gift (2019.109.1-2). 
Courtesy of Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. © Lorraine Gilbert. 
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Opening of the First Royal Canadian Academy Exhibition by the Marquis of Lorne, Ottawa, March 6, 1880, 
date unknown, artist unknown. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (c072872-v8). Courtesy of 
Canada Research Knowledge Network, Canadiana Project. 


Ottawa, May 21, 1914, by Ernest Fosbery. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchase, 
1914 (1009). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Ottawa City Canada West, (Lower Town) Government Hill, Looking down the Ottawa River and Showing the 
Locks of the Rideau Canal, 1855, by Edwin Whitefield. Collection of Library and Archives Canada (C-014344). 
Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Ottawa City, Canada West, (Lower Town) from Government Hill, Looking down the Ottawa River and Showing 
the Locks of the Rideau Canal, 1855, by Edwin Whitefield. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
(c000600k). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Ottawa from the Rideau, 1873, by Lucius R. O’Brien. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Gift of the National Capital Commission (Mackenzie King Estate Collection), Ottawa, 1990 (30573). Courtesy 
of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Ottawa Little Theatre: Unknown Production, c.1930-39, by Yousuf Karsh. Collection of Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa (e008441746). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. © Estate of 
Yousuf Karsh. 
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Page from catalogue for Canadian folk song and handicrafts festival, May 20-21, 1927. Collection of 
University of Toronto Libraries. Courtesy of University of Toronto Libraries. 
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Painting from a Pine Forest, No. 1, 1957, by Duncan de Kergommeaux. Collection of the National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 1958 (6975). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Duncan de 
Kergommeaux. Photo credit: NGC. 


Pakigino kabodawayan [buckskin jacket], 1969, by Sarah Lavalley. Courtesy of Ottawa Art Gallery. 
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Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, c.1866, by James Duncan. Peter Winkworth Collection of Canadiana, Library 
and Archives Canada, Ottawa (e000756762). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group 
Inc. 


Parliament Hill from Hull, 1923, by David Milne. Collection of the Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto, gift of the 
J.S. McLean Collection, Toronto, 1969, donated by the Ontario Heritage Foundation, 1988 (L69.42). Courtesy 
of the Art Gallery of Ontario. © Estate of David Milne. Photo credit: Art Gallery of Ontario. 


Part of the Chaudiére Falls, near Wright's Town (Ottawa, Ontario), 1821, by John Elliott Woolford. Baldwin 
Collection of Canadiana, Toronto Public Library (PICTURES-R-1453). Courtesy of the Toronto Public Library. 


Peace Chief at the Peace Tower, Ottawa, Ontario, c.2003, by Jeff Thomas. Courtesy of the artist. © Jeff 
Thomas. 


Penthouse Suite, 1996, by Eliza Griffiths. Courtesy of the artist. © Eliza Griffiths. 
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Percé Rock, c.1913, by Franklin Brownell. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Bequest of P. 
D. Ross, 1950 (6076). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Perilous Situation of a Raft, Chaudiére Falls, Ottawa, Canada, 1855, by William S. Hunter Jr. Peter Winkworth 
Collection of Canadiana, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (e002291397-v8). Courtesy of Library and 
Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Petawawa Gorges, Night, 1916, by Tom Thomson. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Vincent Massey Bequest, 1968 (15548). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Pictographic representations found at Mazinaw Lake, n.d, photographer unknown. Bon Echo Provincial Park, 
Kaladar, Ontario Parks. Courtesy of Ontario Parks. 


Pictographic representations found at Mazinaw Lake, n.d, photographer unknown. Bon Echo Provincial Park, 
Kaladar, Ontario Parks. Courtesy of Ontario Parks. 


The Photographer, 1896, by Franklin Brownell. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts diploma work, deposited by the artist, Ottawa, 1896 (126). Courtesy of the 
National Gallery of Ottawa. Photo credit: NGC. 


Pilgrimage I, 1980, by Gerald Trottier. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, Gift of Irma Trottier, 2013 
(2013.07.23). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © Estate of Gerald Trottier. Photo credit: David Barbour. 
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The Pilgrimage of Man, 1962, by Gerald Trottier. Collection of Carleton University, Ottawa, H.M. Tory 
Building, Gift of Mr. J. Harold Shenkman, in memory of his father, Wolf Shenkman, 1962. Courtesy of the 
Carleton University Art Gallery. © Estate of Gerald Trottier. Photo credit: David Barbour. 


The Pilgrimage of Man, 1962, by Gerald Trottier. Collection of Carleton University, Ottawa, H.M. Tory 
Building, Gift of Mr. J. Harold Shenkman, in memory of his father, Wolf Shenkman, 1962. Courtesy of the 
Charlatan Newspaper. © Estate of Gerald Trottier. Photo credit: Willie Carroll. 
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Plaque from Bytown Mechanics’ Institute, 1853. Courtesy of Wikimedia Commons. Photo credit: CJ3370. 


Point Lobos I, 1992, by Leslie Reid. Global Affairs Canada Visual Art Collection, Ottawa. Courtesy of the artist. 
© Leslie Reid. 


The Pool, c.1931-33, by George Pepper. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Bequest of 
Kathleen Daly, Toronto, 1995 (37841). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Kathleen Daly 
Pepper. Photo credit: NGC. 


Portrait in the Evening, 1926, by Pegi Nicol MacLeod. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Purchased 1927 (3510). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 
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Portrait of a Famous One-Eyed Man (Portrait d’un Illustre borgne), n.d., by Louis Nicolas. Collection of the 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Courtesy of the Gilcrease Museum. 
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Portrait of Eric Brown, National Gallery Director, c.1930, by John Vanderpant. Collection of Library and 
Archives Canada, Ottawa (a195927-v8). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 
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Portrait of Jane Hopper Sproule, c.1837, by Robert A. Sproule. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, 
Ottawa (e008300524-v6). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Portrait of John W.H. Watts, 1884, by Charles E. Moss. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Gift of Maria Watts deBlois, Ottawa, 1980 (23643). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: 
NGC. 


Portrait of the Marquis of Lorne, 1884, by John Everett Millais. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, Gift of the artist, through the Marquis of Lorne, London, England, 1884 (82). Courtesy of the National 
Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Poster for Blinkity Blank, 1955, by Norman McLaren. Collection of the National Film Board of Canada, 
Montreal. Courtesy of the National Film Board. 


Poster for Gilmour and Co. Lumbering Industries. 
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Princess Juliana of the Netherlands, 1940, by Yousuf Karsh. Courtesy of the Estate of Yousuf Karsh. © Estate of 
Yousuf Karsh. 


Pulpwood Logs on the Ottawa River, 1963, by Malak Karsh. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, 
Ottawa (e010994595-v8). Courtesy of of Malak Photographs Limited. © Estate of Malak Karsh/Malak 
Photographs Limited. 


René, 1935, by Kathleen Daly Pepper. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Bequest of the 
artist, Toronto, 1995 (37839). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Kathleen Daly Pepper. 
Photo credit: NGC. 


The Return, 2007, by Farouk Kaspaules. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, Purchased with the support of 
the Canada Council for the Arts Acquisition Assistance Program and Walter & Duncan Gordon Foundation, 
2008 (2008.01.01). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © Farouk Kaspaules/Copyright Visual Arts-CARCC, 

2022. Photo credit: David Barbour. 
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Rideau Canal, Ottawa, Canada, 1833, by Henry Pooley. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
(c003585k). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Rideau Hall, Governor General's Residence—Official Ottawa, by Tony Fouhse. Courtesy of the artist. © Tony 
Fouhse. 


Right Honourable Vincent Massey, 18th Governor General of Canada on his 70th birthday, 1957. City of 
Ottawa Archives, Andrews-Newton Photographers Fonds (34-D-77). Courtesy of City of Ottawa Archives. 


Rise/Levée/Kogahamog, 2020, by Amy Thompson. Collection of the City of Ottawa Public Art Program. 
Courtesy of the artist. © Amy Thompson. 


Royal Canadian Academy of Arts Exhibition at the National Gallery of Canada, 1900, by William J. Topley. 
Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (a028159). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The 
Brechin Group Inc. 


Salmon in the Galley, 1944, by Pegi Nicol Macleod. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-5806). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 


Salvation Army Depot Lloyd Street, 1963-64, by Ralph Burton. R.W. Burton Fonds, Collection of the City of 
Ottawa Archives (39-D-80). Courtesy of the City of Ottawa Archives. 
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San Giorgio Venice, before 1931, by Florence H. McGillivray. Collection of the Art Gallery of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Gift of the Artist, 1931. Courtesy of the Art Gallery of Alberta. 


Sarah Lavalley at Opeongo Lake, 1967, by Joan Burant. Collection of the author. Courtesy of Jim Burant. 
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Second Canadian International Salon of Photography, 1935, by Clifford M. Johnston. Collection of Library 
and Archives Canada, Ottawa (a056886-v8). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Seed and Flower, 1963, by Victor Tolgesy. Collection of the City of Lethbridge Fine Art Collection, as 
collected by Donald William Buchanan. Courtesy of the City of Lethbridge. © Estate of Victor Tolgesy. 


Selection Jury for the Canadian Fine Arts Section of the British Empire Exhibitions at Wembley, National 
Gallery of Canada, 1924, by Hands Studio. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (3361436). 
Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Self Portrait, 1881, by William Brymner. Collection of the Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Kingston, Gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stewart Brymner Dawson, 2010 (53-052). Courtesy of the Agnes Etherington Art Centre. 
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Self-Portrait, 1943, by Alma Duncan. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, Gift of the artist, 1987 (1997.08.02). 
Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © Estate of Alma Duncan. Photo credit: Tim Wickens. 


Self-Portrait, c.1837, by Robert A. Sproule. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (e008300521- 
v6). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


1710-1998 / Tee Yee Neen Ho Ga Row—Mohawk (Christianized Hendrick), Emperor of the Six Nations, 
1710/1998 / Self-Portrait-Onondaga, Champlain Monument, Ottawa, Ontario 1998, 1998, by Jeff Thomas. 
Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 2001 (2001.54). Courtesy of the National 
Gallery of Canada. © Jeff Thomas. 


Sequence (detail), 2009, by Jinny Yu. Courtesy of the artist. © Jinny Yu. Photo credit: Stephen Fenn. 


Sequence (detail), 2009, by Jinny Yu. Courtesy of the artist. © Jinny Yu. Photo credit: Stephen Fenn. 


Sequence (detail), 2009, by Jinny Yu. Courtesy of the artist. © Jinny Yu. Photo credit: Stephen Fenn. 


Sequence (installation view at the Carleton University Art Gallery, Ottawa), 2009, by Jinny Yu. Courtesy of the 
artist. © Jinny Yu. Photo credit: Stephen Fenn. 
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Shield for a Modern Warrior, or Concessions to Beads and Feathers in Indian Art, 1983, by Ron Noganosh. 
Indigenous Art Collection, Crown-Indigenous Relations and Northern Affairs. Courtesy of Crown-Indigenous 
Relations and Northern Affairs. © Estate of Ron Noganosh. 


Sir Arthur Doughty, Dominion Archivist, c.1920, by Pittaway Studio. Collection of Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa (c051653). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Sir Winston Churchill, 1941, by Yousuf Karsh. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
(e010751643-v6). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. © Estate of Yousuf Karsh. 


Sit for a While, in the Garden and Watch the Parade, 2014, by Tim desClouds. City of Ottawa Public Art 
Collection (2014-0122). Courtesy of the City of Ottawa Public Art Collection. © Tim desClouds. 


Skaters, Anglesea Square, 1940, by Henri Masson. Firestone Collection of Canadian Art, the Ottawa Art 
Gallery Donated to the City of Ottawa by the Ontario Heritage Foundation (FAC0957). Courtesy of the 
Ottawa Art Gallery. © Estate of Henri Masson. Photo credit: Tim Wickens. 
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Skaters in Hull (postage stamp), 1974, by Henri Masson. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 
© Estate of Henri Masson. 


Sketchbook [Ships], 1776-86, by Thomas Davies. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Purchased 1982 (26954.1-34). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 
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Small Jug with Stylized Flowers, 1909, by Florence H. McGillivray. Collection of the Gardiner Museum, 
Toronto, Gift of Barbara M. Mitchell (G14.7.1). Courtesy of the Gardiner Museum. 


So That You'll Know. Ten Martyrs for every Innocent (Improvised Explosive Device), 2011-13, by nichola 
feldman-kiss. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, Gift of the artist, 2021 (2021.14.01a-c). Courtesy of the 
artist and the Ottawa Art Gallery. © nichola feldman-kiss/Copyright Visual Arts-CARCC, 2022. 


Spring Flood, 1937, by Henri Masson. Collection of Museum London, Gift of H.S. Southam, ESQ., Ottawa, 
Ontario, 1947 (47.A.71). Courtesy of Museum London. © Estate of Henri Masson. 


Spring in the Ravine, c.1933, by Frances Hodgkins. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift 
of the Massey Collection of English Painting, 1946 (4772). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo 
credit: NGC. 


Still from The Fires of Joanna, 1998, by Penny McCann. Courtesy of the artist. © Penny McCann. Photo credit: 
Eric Walker. 


Still photo from Narcissus, 1983, by Norman McLaren. Collection of the National Film Board of Canada, 
Montreal. Courtesy of the National Film Board. 


Still photo from Neighbours, 1952, by Norman McLaren. Collection of the National Film Board of Canada, 
Montreal. Courtesy of the National Film Board. 
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The Storm, c.1918, by Ernest Fosbery. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 1918 
(1495). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Story of a Global Nomad (Crazy Hokusai), 2007, by Jinny Yu. Courtesy of the artist. © Jinny Yu. Photo credit: 
Guy L'Heureux. 


Strathcona’s Folly, 1995, by Stephen Brathwaite. Collection of the City of Ottawa Public Art Program. Courtesy 
of the City of Ottawa Public Art Program. © Stephen Brathwaite. Photo credit: David Barbour. 


Street in Ottawa, 1938, by Henri Masson. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift from the 
Douglas M. Duncan Collection, 1970 (16530). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Henri 
Masson. Photo credit: NGC. 


Study for “Portrait in the Evening” (Eric Brown), c.1926-27, by Pegi Nicol MacLeod. Collection of the National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift of F. Maud Brown, Ottawa, 1970 (15929). Courtesy of the National Gallery of 
Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 
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Sugar Time, Quebec, signed and dated 1945, by Albert Cloutier. Private collection. Courtesy of Cowley 
Abbott, Toronto. 


Tattannaaeuk, Esquimaux [Inuit] Interpreter-Named, by the English...Augustus, 1913, by Jenny Russell 
Simpson. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (e010767984-v8). Courtesy of Library and 
Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 
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That's All it Costs, 1991, by Ron Noganosh. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery, Gift of Ken Parker, 2001 
(2001.01.01). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © Estate of Ron Noganosh. Photo credit: David Barbour. 


Three Women, 1972, by Jane Martin. Collection of the Canada Council Art Bank, Ottawa (73/4-1605). 
Courtesy of the Canada Council Art Bank. © Jane Martin/Copyright Visual Arts-CARCC, 2022. 


Tikinagan (baby carrier), 1962, by Lena Nottaway. Collection of the Canadian Museum of History, Gatineau 
(III-L-475). Courtesy of the Canadian Museum of History. 


The Timber and Shipbuilding Yards of Allan Gilmour and Company at Wolfe’s Cove, Quebec, Viewed from the 
West, 1840, by Robert C. Todd. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 1987 
(29696). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


‘ 


The Toilers, after Millet, prior to 1948, by Clifford M. Johnston. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, 
Ottawa (a057792-v8). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Totem Poles, Kitseukla, 1912, by Emily Carr. Collection of the Vancouver Art Gallery, Founders’ Fund (VAG 
37.2). Courtesy of the Vancouver Art Gallery. Photo credit: Trevor Mills. 


trinity suite: Bandolier for Niibwa Ndanwendaagan (My Relatives); Bandolier for Manidoo-minising 
(Manitoulin Island); Bandolier for Charlie (In Memoriam), 2011-2015, by Barry Ace. Collection of the Art 
Gallery of Ontario, Toronto. Purchased with support of the Max Clarkson Family Foundation and the Dennis 
Reid Fund, 2018; Purchased with funds from the Indigenous and Canadian Committee, 2019 (2018/3586; 
2018/3634; 2018/3635). © Barry Ace. 
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Untitled, 1986, by Evergon. Canada Council Art Bank, Ottawa (93/4-0326). Courtesy of the Canada Council 
Art Bank. © Evergon. Photo credit: Brandon Clarida Image Services. 


Untitled (Kenojuak and Annie with Governor General Michaélle Jean), 2010, by Annie Pootoogook. Collection 
of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Purchased 2010 (43064). Courtesy of the National Gallery of 
Canada. Photo credit: NGC. 


Protest takes 
tangible form 


Victor Tolgesy sculpture installed at Wellington Street and Lyon Street, June 1969, by UPI/Ottawa Citizen staff 
photographer. Courtesy of Postmedia. 


View from the Foot of Wellington Street, Ottawa, c.1890, by John William Hurrell Watts. Collection of Library 
and Archives Canada, Ottawa (c141811). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


View of Gallery, Victoria Hall, Ottawa, c.1892, photographer unknown. Collection of the National Gallery of 
Canada, Library and Archives, Ottawa. Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 


View of Horace-ville [sic] on the Ottawa River, Upper Canada, c.1839, by Mary-Anne Pinhey. W.H. Coverdale 
Collection of Canadiana, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (c040792k). Courtesy of Library and Archives 
Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


View of Locks, Entrance of Rideau Canal, Ottawa City, Canada, 1855, by William S. Hunter Jr. Peter Winkworth 
Collection of Canadiana, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (c002779k). Courtesy of Library and Archives 
Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 
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A View of the Mill and Tavern of Philemon Wright at the Chaudiére Falls, Hull on the Ottawa River, 1823, by 
Henry Du Vernet. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (c-000608k). Courtesy of Library and 
Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


View of Mount Fuji from Lemon Creek, 2012-18, by Norman Takeuchi. Courtesy of the artist. © Norman 
Takeuchi. 


View of Queen Street Looking West During the Hull-Ottawa Fire of 1900, April 26, 1900, photographer 
unknown. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (a120334). Courtesy of Library and Archives 
Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


View of the Great Falls on the Ottawa River, Lower Canada, 1791, by Thomas Davies. Collection of the 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (6287), Purchased 1954. Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 
Photo credit: NGC. 


View of the Old Masters Gallery of the National Gallery of Canada in the Victoria Memorial Museum Building, 
Ottawa, 1959, photographer unknown. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada Library and Archives, 
Ottawa. Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 


View of the Taking of Quebec, 13 Sept 1759, 1761, by Hervey Smyth. Courtesy of Wikimedia Commons. 


View Taken from Wright's Island on the Gatineau River at Farmer's Rapids, 1879, by Jenny Russell Simpson. 
Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (c003516k). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The 
Brechin Group Inc. 
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The Visitation, 1937, by Jean-Phillipe Dallaire. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift of 
Maurice Sauvé, Montreal, 1971 (17000). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Jean- 
Philippe Dallaire / SOCAN (2022). Photo credit: NGC. 


waawiindmawaa - promise (to promise something to somebody), installation detail, 2022, by Barry Ace. 
Collection of the artist. Courtesy of the artist. © Barry Ace. 


The Watering Place, 1895-96, by William Ide. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (a125108). 
Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Wave Prints, 1971, by Pat Durr. Collection of the Ottawa Art Gallery: purchased in part through the support of 
the Elizabeth L. Gordon Art Program, a program of the Walter Duncan Gordon Foundation and administered 
by the Ontario Arts Foundation and purchased with the support of the Canada Council for the Arts 
Acquisition Assistance program, 2014 (2014.12.05a-g). Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. © Pat 
Durr/Copyright Visual Arts-CARCC, 2022. 


= 


Wedding Song (detail), 2020, by Norman Takeuchi. Courtesy of the artist. © Norman Takeuchi. 


The Weight (still), 2013, by Craig Commanda. Courtesy of the Carleton University Art Gallery, Ottawa. © 
Wapikoni Mobile/ Craig Commanda. 


a | a 

EDOGSaS 

“What Do | Know About the Landscape...”, 1980, by Dennis Tourbin. Canada Council Art Bank, Ottawa (81/2- 
0617). Courtesy of the Canada Council Art Bank. © Estate of Dennis Tourbin/Copyright Visual Arts-CARCC, 
2022. 
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Wife puppet for Kumak the Sleepy Hunter, 1953, by Alma Duncan. Collection of Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa (e011073068-v8). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. © Estate 
of Alma Duncan. 


Wigwas wigwemad (Algonquin type birchbark container), before 1938, unknown creator. Collection of the 
Canadian Museum of History, Gatineau (IIl-L-378 a-b). Courtesy of the Canadian Museum of History. 


Wigwas wigwemad mamawe anibish mazinadahigan, Birchbark Basket with Leaf Motif, date unknown, by 
Samuel Dubé. Kitigan Zibi Collection. Courtesy of the Ottawa Art Gallery. Photo Credit: Justin Wonnacott. 


Wigwemod (bark container) [Bucket with maple-sugaring scene], c.1925, unknown creator. Collection of the 
National Museum of the American Indian, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 


Wilfrid Laurier, M.P. (Quebec East, Quebec), 1883, by William J. Topley. Collection of Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa (a025636). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 


Wolf Crossing a Lake, 1923, by Frank Hennessey. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Purchased 1926 (3357). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 


Yellow, Blue, Red, 1956, by Duncan de Kergommeaux. Collection of Carleton University Art Gallery, Ottawa. 
Courtesy of Carleton University Art Gallery. © Duncan de Kergommeaux. Photo credit: Justin Wonnacott. 
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Yousuf and Malak Karsh, 1940s, by Yousuf Karsh. © Estate of Yousuf Karsh. 
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